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Be sure to see the | 


E New Remington 
500 Series 


NO OTHER LOW-PRICED .22 RIFLES 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 


HESE guns are unique. Never betore 
value, quality and performance bee: 


inexpensive .22 rifles. Many of their fe 





now have been offered only in high-p 

The self-cocking bolt (1), standard « 
rifles, is heat-treated. It has double co 
(2) and double locking lugs (3) for 
curacy ... unusual features in low- { 
Double extractors (4) are another ex< 
ture. A separate ejector saves wear o! 

The short, fast firing pin travel p 
bored, tapered barrel ensure accuracy 
thumb safety (5), firing indicator (6 
bolt head are among the important safet 
A separate sear gives a clean, crisp 
previously unknown in low-priced rifl 
is corrugated to prevent finger slip. Ava 
open sights, or, at slight extra cost, w 
rear sight (7), and ramp front sight 

Ac your dealer's, or write Deprt.6-D,R 
Arms Co., li Bridgeport, Conn., fo 


Remington, 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE 
“FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY 








ihe all the features listed ab: 
an automatic safety and a spel 
fast, easy loading. Only $5.40 with . 
| with peep a. ‘ 





The New SCOREMASTER Model 51) 


bok acticin, bo box magazine repeater. Six shot magazine hold 
seimatie lone rifle cartridges, which, with one in barrel, 
you seven shots. Cartridges feed smoothly from the magazin 
Only $10.45 with open tunes $10.90 with peep 









" The New 1940 SPORTMASTER Model 5!) 


magazine repeater. Ideal for small-game 510° | 
large magazine holds 22 short, 17 los. bo 








e cartridges. Positive cartridge feed. Only $14.9 
, $15.70 with peep sights. 
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THOUGHTS OF A SPORTSMAN ABOUT; 


TO BUY THE 


THAT MAKES HIM MASTER 
OF HIS SHOT GUN... 


J Naturaily—you prize that gun of yours—it's 
seen you through fair weather and foul. True, 
sometimes it hasn't carried as far as it should or 
on close shots it’s ripped your game to ribbons— 
but from what you've heard about the amazing 
new Aero-Dyne’ Super Poly-Choke—well . . . 













3 Then again you know 
that the experts gave the 
new Aero-Dyne*Super 
Poly-Choke punishing 
tests that you, yourself, 
would never submit any 
gun to... they tried thou- 
sands and thousands of 
shells of all makes in every 
conceivable test—in the 
field on rabbit, crow, duck 
—on the range at trap and 
skeet—distance tests, pat- 
tern tests, penetration tests. 







So get your copy NOW of 
this great limited edition 
book—"‘How to Become 
a Better Wing Shot”. It 
belongs in EVERY sports- 
man’s library. Send also 
for special gun barrel 
packing case. Both FREE. 
Use coupon below. Better 
fill it out now and mail 
tonight. 


The POLY-CHORE (2 


190 TUNXIS ST., HARTFORD, CONN., WORKS AT TARIFFVILLE, CONN. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., S?. Lovis, Mo. * TAGGART BROTHERS, Detroit, Mich. 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, Chicago, lil. 
ALLCOCK-LAIGHT & WESTWOOD CO., Ltd., Terente, Ontario, Canada 


MAKERS OF THE AERO-DYNE* SUPER POLY-CHOKE 


*AERO-DYNE signifies the new type of boring especially odapted for the new style crimp shells, 
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NEW 


2 Nine guns in one is not to be 
sneezed at—but nine great guns... 
why that's actually better than own- 
ing nine separate barrels, according 
to the experts. And all yours—this 
amazingly calibrated hose-nozzle 
of lifetime steel on your own favor- 
ite gun yet not affecting by a hair— 
the same old sweet balance, the 
same old familiar right feeling. 











































4 Andthen the great arms 
and ammunition experts 
of America compared ex- 
periences and declared 
that the performance of 
the new Aero-Dyne Super 
Poly-Choke was really sen- 
sational—that any aver- 
age shot gun becomes a 
great gun with the new 
Aero-Dyne*Super Poly- 
Choke. “Makes a shot gun 
mind its master" they said. 


















5 Then comes the day when you've 
ge finally got your prized gun back 
from the skillful solicitous hands of 
our able gunsmiths. You can't wait 
to try it. In a few hours you find out 
what more than fifty thousand Poly- 
Choke shooters have already learned. 
The great Aero-Dyne*Super Poly- 
Choke performs unbelievably —makes 
you master of the shot gun in 

any and all shooting situations. 

















NO CHANGE 
IN PRICE 


$148 


COMPLETELY INSTALLED 
AND TRANSPORTATION 
PAID BOTH WAYS 
ON BARREL 


See eee ema mf 
THE POLY-CHOKE CO.,190 Tunxis Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me FREE your new colorful descriptive booklet in color 
—"HOW TO BECOME A BETTER WING SHOT"—( Sequel to “Nine 
Guns in One”) which arms experts consider invaluable as an aid 
to better shooting 


MY NAME .. 


ADDRESS a ol’. 
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Fine 


was the Pride 


of these 
Old Inns 


The storied taverns of Pennsylvania are 
now only memories, but you can still cn- 
joy the fine rye whiskey they so proudly 
served a century and more ago. 


Merely ask for Old Overholt, Pennsyl- 
vania’s toast for 130 years and America’s 
most popular bottled in bond ryc. 


You'll be getting a choice rye, rich in 
flavor and wonderfully finc, at prices that 
make Old Overholt today’s outstanding 
value among the truly great whiskies of 
the world. 


) a THE LONDON 
j COFFEE HOUSE 
} in the early davs of Philadelphia, 
ried ub and exchange 
toere traded, 


ndiv i and 


¢ nero 
N sla suctioned off 
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Fishing With a Worm 


| CLIMBED up to my den under the 


eaves last night—a sour, black sea-fog 

lying all about, and the December sleet 
crackling against the windowpanes—in 
order to varnish a certain fly rod. 

Now rods ought to be put in order in 
September, when the fishing closes, or 
else in April, when it opens. To varnish 
a rod in December proves that one pos- 
a dilatory or a childishly 
anticipatory mind. But before uncorking 
the varnish bottle, it occurred to me to 
examine a dog-eared, water-stained fly 
book, to guard against the ravages of 
possible moths. This interlude proved 
fatal to the varnishing. A half hour went 
happily by in rearranging the flies. Then 
with a fisherman’s lack of sequence, as 
I picked out here and there a plain 
snell-hook from the gaudy feathered 
ones, I said to myself with a generous 
glow at the heart: 

“Fly-fishing has had enough 
poets celebrating it already. 
a good deal to be said, after all, for fish- 
ing with a worm?” 

One’s memories of such fishing, how- 
ever agreeable they may be, are not to 
be identified with a defense of the prac- 
tice. Yet, after all, the most effective de- 





sesses either 


sacred 


fense of worm-fishing is the concrete rec- | 


ollection of some brook that could be 
fished best or only in that way, or the 
image of a particular trout that yielded 
to the temptation of an angleworm after 
you had flicked fly after fly over him in 
vain. 


EW fishermen will deny that the fly is 
the more pleasurable weapon. Dainty, 


luring, beautiful toy, light as a thistle- 
down, falling where you will it to fall, 


when the leader 
sings like the string of a violin, the ar- 
tificial fly represents the poetry of an- 
gling. Given the gleam of early morning 
on some wide water, a heavy trout break- 
ing the surface as he curves and plunges, 
with the fly holding well, with the right 
sort of rod in your fingers, - and you 
perceive how easy is that Emersonian 


holding 


Isn’t there | 








tightens and | 


trick of making the pomp of emperors 


ridiculous. 

But angling’s honest prose, 
sented by the lowly worm, has also its 
exalted moments. Lovely streams, lone- 
ly and enticing, but impossible to fish 
with a fly, await the fisherman who is 
not too proud to use, with a man’s skill, 
the same unpretentious tackle which he 
began with as a boy. ... But ah, to fish 
with a worm, and then not catch your 
fish! To fail with a fly is no disgrace; 
but the philosophy of worm fishing is 
that of Results. 

To make the most of dull hours, to 
make the best of dull people, to like a 
poor jest better than none, to wear the 
threadbare coat like a gentleman, to be 
outvoted with a smile, to hitch your 
wagon to the old horse if no star is 
handy—this is the wholesome philosophy 
taught by fishing with a worm. 

For life is not easy, after all is said. 
It is a long brook to fish, and it needs 
a stout heart and a wise patience. All 
the flies that are in the book, and all 
the bait that can be carried in the box, 
are likely to be needed ere the day is 
over. But, like the Psalmist’s “river of 
God,” this brook is “full of water,” and 


there is plenty of good fishing to be had | 


afraid nor ashamed 
with a worm.- 


is neither 
sometimes 


in it if one 
of fishing 


From “The Amateur Spirit,” by Bliss 
Perry. Copyright 1915. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


as repre- 
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OL? JUDGE ROBBINS 


HO! HO! JUDGE, WELL, IM JUST 
e LOOK AT THE CAKE { TRYIN’ TO GET 
















z IN THIS PIPE — MY PIPE To 
x) YOU COULDN'T SMOKE COOL 
“i | HARDLY GET A 
\a¥ | PENCIL IN IT 
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ATAFIESTA 
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B-B-BUT, JUDGE,] 
IT TOOK ME 


LET ME DIG THAT 
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THATS NOT THE HALF \V 


| MAN ALIVE! 
| EVEN WITHOUT/| OF IT—YOUR PIPE WILL 


IN RECENT LABORATORY 


| A CAKE, THIS CAKE UP BETTER WITH 


“SMOKING BOWL" TESTS, AS cA ETTER WI 
|PRINCE ALBERT \> PRINCE ALBERT! 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED | SMOKES COOLER,) AND THAT MEANS 


ee TE ROE 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
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| | 





LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS lia ES A > oe 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / : LN 2 A 
} ASS Cu “a Kila UY A 


PUFF YOUR WAY IN 


oo i af 





Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N, C, 
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PRINCE ALBERT IS a 
(me TOBACCO | USED you ae 
/ TO DREAM ABOUT. RELIGHT ‘ 
COOLER-BURNING, (MR @mm® cyecy MINUTE, 
St A ond Geet oe 
E ae 
ge even Sy BETTER, BURNS ) 
FRAGRANT 


EVEN, AND < 
DRAWS LIKE ) i 
A CHARM! Oy 
- 2 


PRINCE ALBERT OVER 
\ FOR ‘MAKIN'S’ SMOKES 


( 700. FAST AND EASY — 


FOR FIRM, fi 
pipefuls of 
vy STREAM- LINED aL teapot to- 
“1 ROLLED SMOKES | “f bacco in every 
eeAL_Auew handy tin of 


Prince Albert 


NCE ALBERT warionas 








DUCATION and 
journalism are 
the main interests 
in Eldon Robbins’s 
life, and at 32 he’s 


combined them 
neatly by becoming 
assistant editor and 
photographer of the 
Michigan Education 
Journal. Sut the 
author of “Lunkers 
in the Log Jams” 
says he isn't so well fixed as it would 
seem. For in summer, on occasion, the 
job. interferes with his fishing. 

When he was a boy in Gladwin, Mich., 
Robbins explains, he and his father kept 
their eyes peeled for fishing weather. 
When it drizzled on a May morning, they 
rushed to the Sullivan Bridge, knowing 
that the rainbows would be striking. 
When thunderheads piled up in the west 
in a June afternoon, father and son 
dashed in the other direction to the 
brook-trout waters below the old Popple 
Dam. But now all that knowledge is 
wasted—Robbins can’t persuade his boss 
that one must get to a trout stream 
quickly (even if the magazine's about to 
go to press) when the weather's right. 

In some ways, Robbins’s pleasantest 
berths were his first, when he finished 
high school and took up teaching in one- 
room country schools. The two posts he 
held were both at hunting and fishing 
resorts, and at one of the boarding 
houses where he lived the proprietor 
raised Walker hounds that needed fre- 
quent exercising on rabbits. They got it, 
thanks to Robbins. 

Deserting this enviable life, Robbins 
went to Central State Teachers College, 
in Mount Pleasant, Mich., played on the 
varsity football and track teams, and 
acted as local correspondent for half a 
dozen daily papers. Upon graduation he 
tried superintending schools, reporting, 
and teaching journalism, to arrive finally 
at his present position in Lansing, Mich. 
A camera bug, he takes most of the 
pictures for the Education Journal, and 
finishes them himself. But, restful as 
working in a dark room is, he'd rather 
spend more of his time outdoors, cast- 
ing flies and shooting guns. 

When Robbins says “flies,” incidental- 
ly, he means dry flies, for he’s close to 
being a top-water purist. He explains 
that back in his boyhood he copied his 
dad, who was a live-bait and wet-fly ad- 
dict. “I was progressing nicely with wet 
flies,”” he writes, “until one day I watched 
a city slicker take three beautiful 
‘specks’ from one of my favorite holes 
with a dry fly. I was a dry-fly fisherman 
from then on.” 





ILLIAM CARY DUNCAN, editor of 

our Dog Department, dropped by 
the other day on his way to the monthly 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
American Kennel Club. After fifteen 
years on the board, by the way, Duncan 
is third oldest in point of service of the 
twelve directors. He had a few items of 


news to impart in regard to his writing’ 


activities other than for OvutTpoor Lire: 
(1) Sometime this spring, a leading 


publishing house will issue a book he 
has just completed on the training and 
care of dogs. (2) A United States judge 
in North Carolina recently got hold of a 
perfectly swell book called “Golden 
Hoofs,” which Duncan wrote a couple of 
years ago about the career of Goldsmith 
Maid, the trotting mare, which was the 
wonder horse of all time. His Honor was 
so impressed that he bought an even hun- 
dred copies to distribute among his 
friends. (3) Twentieth Century Fox has 
just paid Duncan heavy dough for the 
moving-picture rights to “Golden Hoofs.” 
True to movie tradition, the screen ver- 
sion probably will be called “She Loved 
Him to Distraction,” or something equal- 
ly far removed from the subject matter; 
but, anyway, if you hear of a trotting- 
horse picture in the near future, that 
is pretty likely to be it. 


R. PAUL R. NEEDHAM modestly 

tells you as little as possible about 
himself in “Mexico Gives Uncle Sam a 
New Trout,” but he’s one of the country’s 
leading authorities on trout—their hatch- 
ing, planting, and feeding. Connected 
with conservation work for more than 
20 years, he is now associate aquatic 
biologist of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

Starting his work in 1918 with the 
humble job of clean- 
ing screens in bass 
ponds for the New 
York State Conser- 
vation Department, 
Dr. Needham shift- 
ed to the scientific 
approach and took 
up the study of fish- 
eries work at Cor- 
nell University. (He 
later receiveda 
Ph.D. from Cornell 
for research on dis- 
tribution of trout 
foods.) After making some stocking 
surveys in New York and for two years 
teaching biology at the University of 
Rochester (N. Y.), he joined the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries staff in 1931, and is 
now stationed at Stanford University, 
Calif. He’s written a book, “Trout 
Streams,” published in 1928, and many 
technical articles on his subject. 

Two projects occupy Dr. Needham at 
the moment. One is an extensive study 





CASH FOR TRUE 


AVE you seen our new feature, 

“This Happened to Me”? The 
picture story on page 53 is first in a 
series that tell of actual, true-life ex- 
periences in the outdoors. 

If any incident, whether thrilling or 
humorous, of your hunting or fishing 
can be treated in this way, send us a 
word description (not drawings) of it, 
500 to 1,000 words long. We pay 
FIRST-CLASS RATES for each nar- 
rative of this sort we can use; so sit 
down and write yours today. 

Use a typewriter, if possible. 


iceiiais aici 


For- 


of chinook salmon runs in the parts of 
the upper Sacramento River that will be 
blocked by construction of the Shasta 
Dam. The other, operation of the Con- 
vict Creek Experimental Station men- 
tioned in his article. This is a “test 
stream” where studies are made in what 
happens to trout after they’re planted. 
Thus Dr. Needham was the logical man 
to go after the Mexican humpback. 

Favorite hobby? Believe it or not, it’s 
fishing. He prefers the dainty fly; but if 
the occasion demands, he’s not too proud 
to dunk minnows. 


ERE’S a man who’s actually sorry 

that hunting and fishing are his hob- 
bies. You see, F. M. Dodds, who tells 
the rollicking story of “Spike’s Toughest 
Hunt,” is a guide and outfitter himself, 
during part of the year, and wouldn’t 
mind getting a lit- 
tle more economic 
benefit out of his 
favorite sports. 

Born in Minne- 
sota, Dodds has 
spent most of his 
35 years in one part 
of the north woods 
or another. The 
only exception was 
a year in the indus- 
trial region of aa 
northernIllinoisand 
Indiana—the land of blast furnaces and 
slag heaps—after which he fled back 
north. He writes: “It took me another 
year or so on the frontiers to get the coal 
smoke out of my system.” 

Dodds is fiercely conservation-minded, 
and was proud after 10 years of trapping 
and prospecting when he graduated to 
forest ranging. “I might still be at it,” 
he tells us, “but about that time the 
Only Girl appeared. She came, I saw- 
and was conquered. But battling forest 
fires didn’t add up on pay day to the up- 
keep of the kind of home I wanted to 
give this girl. So I quickly took to the 
mines.” 

The mines, it seems, were gold mines, 
and after chasing all over the north in 
a merry search by dog team, canoe, and 
seaplane, Dodds has found his share of 
precious metal. Settled for the moment 
in western Ontario, he acts (when he 
isn’t serving sportsmen) as a sort of 
trouble shooter in the problem of ex- 
tracting gold from broken ore, and finds 
it interesting. 

Although he’s quit fighting fires, Dodds 
is still fighting game hogs and careless 
campers. One of his chief inspirations, 
he writes, is that young lad of his for 
whom he bought a double-barrel dart 
gun last Christmas, and who will some 
day be going into the woods with the 
real article. “I want him to find game 
and fish and trees,” Dodds declares. 
“And he'll be taught to leave some too.” 





OUTDOOR TALES 


get literary style—all we want is an 
account so clear that our artist can 
turn it into pictures without asking 
a single question. Remember: it must 
be true and you must tell us Who? 
What? When? Where? How? If 
possible, include photographs of the 
persons figuring in your story for the 
guidance of the artist. 

Address Adventure Editor, OuTpoor 
Lire, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Prepay postage fully, and in- 
close enough for return mail; other- 
wise we cannot return your offering. 
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Have a Good Time This Year , 
On A Real Arizona Ranch 


Use your vacation money forsome- 
thing diff t oy a health- 
ful, fun-fille 
trip into 
mountains. F S 
and horses. First pack train goe 
reservations NOW—$125 per persor 
Lion and Bobcat All Year. Trips inte Old Mexico 
FLEUR-DE-LIS RANCH’ 
W. S. Lackner, Owner, 79 Stone Ave., 










E 
0 day camping & pack 


na’s r seed, SC 
wrang 





June 20. Make 


Tucson, Ariz. 





ARIZONA 


Hunt the high ranges where 
summer. Good trout fishing 





it is always cool in 
Comfortable home 





ranch. Reliable pack of hounds. Lion and bobcat 
throughout the year, bear, elk, deer, turkey, 
quail, and ducks in season 

Mule packtrain. saddle mules, covered trucks, 


real Dutch oven cooks 
Cottonwood, Arizona 


good camps 
Spring Creek Ranch, Box 401, 











7 Spend ‘Your Vacation On 
THE LOCHSA RIVER, IDAHO 


Elk—Bear—Deer—Goat Hunting 
Blue & Ruffed Grouse 
River, Creek & Lake Fishing 





Horses, packers, guides, cabins, excellent food. 
Open July 1st to Nov. 15th. tates reasonable, 
Write for formation to 
ERICKSON’ S$ LODGE 
Powell Ranger Station, via Lolo Hot Springs, Montana 
When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
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MONTANA 


They gamble their treedom against 
your frying pan, taking your bait 
as they gambol up and down 32,000 
miles of fishing streams in Montana. 
You'll have a sporting good time with 
Rainbows, Loch Levens and Natives 
in these fast, cold waters. Season 
opens May 21. 

—_—_—— — ar ana sa ee ee ee 

MONTANANS, INC. 

Gold Block, Dept. +E, Helena, Mont. 

L Please send information about hunting and 
fishing in Montana to 
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Roilways, Highways and Shywoys- 


oll lead to (llontana. . . 
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[All Over the Map 


WITH 


PR A. PARSONS 


ISHING coyote. District 

Yellowstone National Park 

capture a trout in shallow water of 
Gardiner River, last February, and start 
to eat it. Coyote left on ranger’s ap- 
proach. Trout proved to be a Loch Leven 
between 3 and 4 lb. in weight, and had 


ranger in 
saw one 


been alive and healthy when caught. 
Another natural-history oddity. Ray 
Persun, Allenwood, Pa., while attending 


to his trap line on Shoemaker Mountain, 
about 3 miles from Elimsport, found a 
very large black bear hibernating in the 


WHAT'S'A MATTER 
ARE YOU NUTS ? 


~ —-= 









was later 
CAVE 


Bear 
near-by 


open on the 
tographed. Ina 
found a female bear and her cubs, hiber- 
nating in the usual way. 

The last wild buffalo in West Virginia 
was reported as late as 1875... Ed An- 
who lives near Alabaster, Mich., 


Snow, 


pho- 


was also 


derson, 


has been hunting bobcats with bow and 
arrow for the last 15 years and has, with 
this weapon, killed a number, among 


them one which weighed 34 1b.... Cocker 
spaniel that’s a fish hound. Michigan 
conservation officer observed the dog’s 
master spearing through the ice 
Devils Lake. Whenever the cocker spied 
a fish, he pulled at his master’s pants leg. 
In summer the same aog sits in the boat, 
watches is master’s bobber, and when 
he sees float go under, repeats stunt. 
One 2-lb. pike, caught in Big Robinson 
Lake, Newaygo County, Mich., by Row- 
land Hawley, contained 32 small pan 
fish... Another wildlife mystery. Cono- 
ver, Wis., man reported to state conser- 
vation department that he killed a per- 
fect specimen of a mature blacktail dee? 


on 


in Vilas County last fall. First of the 
kind ever reported in state. How did it 
get there? ... Kentucky muskie season 


opened up 


Spe cimen in 


with capture of an 181'4-lb 
March in Warren County 
and Barren Rivers in southwest- 
state, as well as Drake’ 
good muskie fishing; and in 
Kentucky there the 
Red and upper Licking Rivers, and Trip- 


Green 
ern part of 
Creek, have 


northeastern are 


lett Creek (north fork). Kinniconick 
and Tygarts Creeks, and Little Sandy 
River, all good. 

C. W. Compton, working on predator 


control for U. 8. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, in January killed a 7-ft. moun- 
tain lion out of a tall cedar tree with a 


shot in the eye from a .22 caliber pistol 
Lion had been killing many deer and 
sheep near Naples, Ida., and had been 





“od YELLOWSTONE 


® ENJOY the stunning 


mountains, the 


glory of sky-piercing 
awe-inspiring grandeur of spout- 
ing geysers, the limpid beauty of cloud-reflecting 
lakes. Ride, hike, camp out—live the life of the 
old West, far away from the city’s hubub. See 
Indians, cowboys and wild animals. Photograph 


wild moose, bear, elk. Wyoming is a wonderland 





you'll love —and it’s easy to reach over perfect 
paved roads that take you into the very HEART 
of the old West. Send coupon today for details, 














Wyoming streams are alive 
with SIX varieties of lusty, 

BIG 
them by auto or fish virgin waters by —— 
pac k trip. 


fighting trout! ones! You can reach 


Cc Rodeos, Frontier Celebrations and Outdoor Shows 


( ) Dude Ranches and Resorts os Indian Sun Dances 


— Yellowstone, Grand Tetons and National Monuments 


C__) Mountain Camping C__) Fishing and Hunting 
C_) Hot Springs ae Highway Maps and Information 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


When answering advertisements, 


and 


write your name 
address pramy. 


please 


Cc. L. BAR CORA, WYOMING 
In the Upper Green River Valley 


old stock ranch offers you Cab- 
baths, fireplaces, electricity 


Lake or Stream Fishing 


A large, 
is — with 


Accom- 


Best food,—Excellent mounts—Comfort. 
modations limited. References required. 
Winter address: Dr. E. S. Lauzer, Rock Springs, Wyoming 
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FOR YOU 
. +» the lakes and streams 


FOR THE FAMI 
-+. an alt-sport 
vacation 





\ 


In all the book of living there 
are no more thrilling chapters 
than those written in the year’s 
play days . . . vacation time. 
To put the vital PLUS into 
your holiday for 1940, plan 
now to experience Country 
Fun at its uncrowded best in 
the land of Green Mountains 
Favored by Nature, unspoiled 
by crowds, the hills and valleys, lakes 
and streams of Vermont beckon you to 
a new experience in variety and quality 
of sports, in warmth of welcome and in 
general good living where you pause 
to rest and refresh. ‘““Vermonters have 
a way,” they say, and guests are the 
summer's chief concern of hosts to 
whom hospitality is a natural art. 


FREE VACATION BOOK — Send today fora 
vacation book that really tells what you 
want to know. 32 pages in colors; pictures 
and text that give you a preview of what Ver- 
mont has to surprise and delight you with. 
Dept. of Conservation & Development 
Publicity Service, 94 State House 
Montpelier, Vermont 











trailed for two days and two nights. 
Mushroom bullet used. Chesapeake 
Bay retriever, owned by David Lynn, 
Jr., Washington, D. C., gave birth to lit- 
ter of 13 puppies last December, of which 
11 are living. 

Superintendent of Boerne, Tex., public 
schools has as trophies a 4-bearded tur- 
key and a 4-point buck with the horns 
only 1% in. long. Turkeys’ beards are in 
a row down the front, and range from 
5% to 7% in. long. Bucks’ antlers are 
perfect, in spite of pigmy size, and each 
has two points measuring less than 2 in. 
long. Buck believed to have been more 
than two years old. .. Michigan is going 
to try to establish blue grouse,a Western 
game bird, in Northern Peninsula. This 
bird is larger than ruffed grouse, though 
markings are similar. 

Slusher, Ky., Smackover, Ark., and 
Recovery, Ga., earn places on the list of 
odd names. 


Favorable Canadian Exchange 


T TIME of writing, United States dol- 
lars are each worth $1.10 in Canada, 
and any Montreal bank or hotel will give 
the visiting American $11 in Canadian 
funds for his $10 bill. This means that 
a fisherman going to Canada for his va- 
cation will get more for his money than 
in the past. 

As there are no government regula- 
tions barring the tourist from taking 
back with him any unspent money, and 
as entrance to Canada continues to be as 
easy, for the American citizen, as it has 
been in the past, it is anticipated the 
number of American citizens who will 
cross the border this season will be 
greater than ever before. 


EXPEDITION — 
oo 








Maryland Trout 


Little Patuxent River and the up- 


HE 
per reaches of the Middle Patuxent 
River have some good trout fishing. 
These streams are in Howard County, 
Md. In Frederick County the Fishing 
Creek is worth while, as are several 
streams on the upper Monocacy River 
near Thurmont, Md. In Washington 
County is the Conicheague above Ha- 
gerstown, Md., and there are many trout 
streams in Garrett County. There are 
also some in Allegany County, not far 
from Cumberland, Md.—R. E. Day. 


Southern Illinois Fishing 


RACTICALLY every town of 8,000 or 

more inhabitants in southern Illinois 
has a water-supply reservoir which af- 
fords fishing. In the extreme southern 
part of the state there are also lakes 
along the Ohio River which are very 
good. Metropolis is an excellent place for 
your headquarters, for there are numer- 
ous lakes near it, and this latter applies 
to almost every other town along the 
river as far as Shawneetown and beyond. 

Near Thebes, IIl., in Alexander County, 
there is one of the best fishing lakes in 
the state—Horseshoe. It has bass, pan 
fish, crappies, and catfish. Accommoda- 
tions may be found in numerous near-by 
towns, and there are camping privileges 
to be had near the lake.—Charles Rainey. 








© NEWPORT, VERMONT e 
The Huntington-"Top O’the Hills” 
SALMON-BASS-TROUT 


Excellent accommodations—home comforts— 
plenty of good food. Cental to some of the finest 
lake and stream fishing in northern New England, 
including the Clyde river, famous for its spring 
salmon run from Lake Memphramagog. 


The Spertsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. 
Some of the finest trout and salm- 
on fishing in the east***licensed 
guides***comfortable lodgings 
****eo00d food. Main house and 
individual cabins. Also outlying 
camps on Diamond. 


_— = A. H. CURRIER, Proprietor 











VARNEY’S in New Hampshire 


Finest Salmon & Trout Fishing 


On the shore of Ist Connecticut Lake, 1600 ft. elevation 
Log camps, open fireplaces, up-to-date plumbing, elec- 
tric lights. Best of good home cooking. Number of ponds 
and lakes near with plenty of brookies. For the past 
years our guests have caught their limit of trout. Bet- 
ter than ever this season. Ideal family vacation facili- 
ties. Write or wire. Reasonable rates. 


A, L. VARNEY PITTSBURG, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








* Bass Fly Fishing from June 1 
Lake well stocked with Salm- 
on and Trout. Good fishing 
and summer vacation diver- 
sions for all the family. 
© Restricted ® AN) 
$31.50 Weekly © Booklet . 
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HILLSIDE CAMP CLUB eoxa7.1, BELGRADE LAKES, MAIN 
———=- RECORD-SIZE TROUT 
Fighting Spring Salmon and Bass 
> YOUR PICK or fish for all thr n on f 
S best-stocked beautiful Belgrade Lakes We 1 
ake your fishing trip unforge ‘ exce 
gong cage ons : 7 
icted clientele. Write for de t da 
CLEMENT’S CAMPS 
—E. L. DAVEY OAKLAND, MAINE 











Northern Maine 
Headwaters of the Big Machias 
Trout—Deer—Bear—Partridge—Ducks 


Natural fly fishing for trout—Lake, Pond, Brook 
or Stream. Good guides, cabins, and eats. N«¢ 
booklets, but plenty of what it takes to make a 
good vacation. Write 

FRED McGOWAN 
ASHLAND MAINE 


Plan Your Vacation Trip Now 
TROUTDALE CAMPS 


On Lake Moxie, Somerset Co., Maine. Ona 
private road just off route 201 at The Forks. 


TROUT and SALMON 


best. A quiet, restful spot away from the cre 
for the whole family. Best of food and ac« 
> to $28 weekly, includes boat inoe, Wr 
rmation and vacation booklet Selected clientele 


J. M. HARRIS, The Forks, Me 


ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Fishing —Hunting—Recreational R rt 
Ideal for summer vacationist. Every convenience 
ery sport. Swimming . - Canoeing and Moun 


( bing 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Log Cabins, all with baths, a large tice. Expert 
j Real outdoor meals. Three jersey cow \ 
Rates rea 


fishing at its 
ed highway 
modations. > 


for int 





t fy 


and map 


our camp garden 
on request 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop 


! Hunting G Fishing {i 











PROPERTIES | 


for Sale or Lease Hl 


Clean Up Sale - 
@ ADIRONDACK @ 


FISHING & HUNTING PRESERVES 


A Few Choice Preserves Still Left Unsold in Game Lanc 
Section of our tract. Some parcels 90c an acre rompt 
Action Necessary. Trout Streams, Ponds. Camp Site 

Accessible by Road 


FISHER FORESTRY & REALTY CO. 


Lyons Falls New York 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
































! Quebec Ouananiche 


HE Laurentides Park district, north 

of Quebec, and the Lake St. John 
region, land of the famous ouananiche, 
can be recommended for fishing. Try 
the Laurentides for trout first, and then 
go on to Lake St. John. Once you see the 
graceful leap of the ouananiche your 
mouth will open wide and your heart 
beat ever so much faster. Many anglers 
come hundreds of miles to get this real 
fishing thrill. 

The ouananiche feed on minnows and 
are to be found about 50 yd. from shore, 


| 





with few feeding beyond the 100 yd. lim- | 


it. Favored feeding times are from 7 to 
9 a.m. and from 6 to 8 p.m., but never 
after dark, and the lake must be calm 
or almost calm. The ouananiche is also 
found in many of the swift rivers enter- 
ing the lake and at the Grand Dis- 
| charge. 
Excellent trout fishing is also to be 


found in the Lake St. John region, and | 


| a guide will take you to it for a very 

reasonable fee. The “bush” is only about 

| 20 miles from the lake shore. There are 

outfitters at Roberval, Pointe Bleue, and 
St. Felicien. 

Quananiche are not easy to catch. In 


the lake they are fished for with spoons, | 


though I prefer to take them on a fly in 
the swift rivers.—M. W. B. 


Ontario Spring Bear Season 


HIS year the province of Ontario is 

extending its spring bear season for 
nonresidents to June 15. Ordinarily the 
season runs from April 1 to May 31. 


The chief reason for the extension, | 


writes D. N. Oliver, director of the On- 
tario Travel Bureau, is the reported 
abundance of bear and the growing pop- 
ularity of the sport with American hunt- 
ers. The cost of the special spring bear- 
hunting license is $5.25. The June 15 


closing date makes it possible for the | 


man who wishes to take advantage of 
the excellent early-season trout fishing 
to take along his rifle and enjoy a bear 
hunt at the same time. 


REALIZATION 






New Banff-Jasper Highway 


OMPLETION of the Banff-Jasper 

highway is now in sight. With the 
aid of favorable weather it is expected 
that surfacing will be finished and the 
road finished early in the 1940 tourist 
season. 

Penetrating the very heart of the Ca- 
nadian Rockies, and passing through a 
region of magnificent peaks and ranges, 
the new road provides a drive of about 
149 miles of unsurpassed scenery. From 
the south it follows the valleys of the 
Bow, Mistaya, North Saskatchewan, 
Sunwapta, and Athabaska rivers, skirt- 
ing glaciers, jade-green lakes, tumbling 
streams, and roaring cataracts. Wildlife 
is abundant in the regions traversed by 
the new highway, says the Department 
of Mines and Resources, and bighorn 
sheep, Rocky Mountain goat, moose, elk, 
deer, and bear may be observed at close 
range. The road directly links the Banff 
and Jasper national parks in Alberta. 
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AN EVEN 
SINER 


SCHLITZ 


As an outward indication of what is found inside, the famous Schlitz 


brown bottle has a new, glamorous cream, gold and brown label. In- 


side and outside—it is America’s most distinguished bottle of beer. 





Truly the beer with which to celebrate the great occasions of life. 


Try it today. Discover how really good a bottle of beer can be. 


Copyright 1940, Jos. Schlicz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








or heel Fishing 
CHhare %. 
NOKIH CAROLINA 





“Cabio” In Ocracoke Inlet 


O need to tell about the big 

ones that got away —you'll 

catch them in North Carolina. 
The Mountain streams and lakes 
of North Carolina are famous for 
Rainbow and Speckled Trout, Black 
Bass and Muskellunge. Some of the 
best fishing for Channel Bass and 
Blues in America. Deep sea fishing 
is an adventure you'll never forget 
---Dolphin, Marlin, Amberjack and 
Sail-fish. You'll enjoy some of the 
best fishing of a lifetime in North 
Carolina. Pack up your gear and 
come now. Excellent accommoda- 


tions, good food—reasonable costs. 





2250 Dept. of Conservation and 
Deve lopment, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Gentlemen: Please send illustrated booklet; 


“OUTDOORS In NORTH CAROLIMA” 
~~ 


Name 


Address 





»| generally 
"| good fishing 
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Maine Wilderness Fishing 


HE BEST TIME to fish the Eagle and 
Long lakes country along the Alla- 
gash River, in Maine, would be, in my 
opinion, late June or into July. It is so 
far north that the streams are apt to be 
high and muddy until late June, at least. 
There is fly fishing in July all the way 
| down the Allagash, from Round Lake. 
You will need to take an extra rod, as 
there is no chance to get another after 
leaving Northeast Carry at Moosehead. 
Flies tied on No. 6 or No. 8 hooks are 
about right. You should include Parma- 
chene Belle, Brown Hackle, Silver Doc- 
tor, Green Drake, Professor, White Mil- 
ler, and Black Gnat. Take also some 
streamers, especially the Black Ghost. 
The best spots for trout on Eagle Lake 
are Soper Brook, Russell, and Thorofare 





brooks. Soper brook is canoeable for 
about 9 miles, with some fast water. 


Near the mouth it’s mostly dead water. 
From Eagle Lake you can go down to 
Churchill. There you can get trout at the 
mouth of Spider Stream, also in the 
stream coming from Cliff Lake. From 
Churchill go to Long Lake. There is 
good fishing there at the mouths of Shep- 
herd and Gray brooks, and in the Chem- 
quasembemscook Stream as far as the 
mouth of Cunliff Stream. There is easy 
canoeing on into Cunliff Lake, which is 
good fishing. There is also 
at the foot of Long Lake, 
and at Wheelock Brook, just a mile be- 
low the dam. In June there is good trol- 
ling for lake trout and brook trout in 
these lakes, using live bait. 

A good guide is necessary for this ca- 
noe trip.—Gordon Fraser. 


| Central New York Lakes 


EVERAL LAKES in the central part 
of New York state are well-worth 
| fishing. Lake Neahtawanta has an 

abundance of large-mouth bass, sunfish, 
and catfish; Oneida Lake has the same 
species, also plentiful; Cross Lake yields 
many large-mouth bass, calico bass, sil- 
ver bass, and pike-perch; while Otisco 
Lake has large-mouth bass, sunfish, cali- 
co bass, and catfish. 

Neahtawanta is near Fulton; Otisco 
Lake is south of Marcellus; Cross Lake 
is in Van Buren and Cato townships; 
while Oneida Lake is northeast of Syra- 
cuse. 


Northern Minnesota Again 


HERE are a number of seldom-fished 
lakes in the country between Brain- 
erd, in Crow Wing County, Minn., and 
Leech Lake in Cass County. Making my 
headquarters at Eagle Lake, near Fifty 
Lakes post office, about 40 miles from 
| Leech Lake, I found good fishing. 
Eagle Lake itself gives good fishing. It 
| has good depth, is clear and cold, and 
| beautiful beyond description. The bass 
there run to a good size, and there are 
also Northern pike and some wall-eyes, 
| with big crappies and bluegills. For bass 
and panfish I generally use the fly rod. 
There are several other good bass lakes 
near Eagle Lake, which has accom- 
modations.—W. B. Phelps. 





“INDIAN HEAD LODGE — 


| ON BEAUTIFUL DEEP LAKE 
Where Vacation Dreams Come True 


fisherman's paradise and a glorious vacationland for 
the family in the heart of the famous Brule Distric 
Closest to Brule River and Lake Superior trout fishing 
$18.50 per week includes modern cottage Excellent 
meals—bhoats——riding horses itertainment, ete. Fine 
beach. Housekeeping cabins $15.00 week up. Write 


Ben Bridenbach, tron River, Wis. 





Mr. and Mrs. 





e@eee ANGLERS ¢ oes 


It’s tarpon time on Flori- 
da’s Gulf Coast—and St. 
Petersburg invites all fish- 
ermen to come and take 
part in the fifth annual 
Tarpon Round-Up. It will 
start May 15th and runto 
August 31st. Many attrac- 
tive prizes and awards— 
and the fishing thrills of a lifetime... . - All 
kinds of fish are biting now—kingfish, redfish, 
amberjack, trout, mackerel, etc. Plan now to 
come for a real vacation trip. Bring your fam 
ily and friends. Write today for free fishing 
folder and general St. Petersburg booklet. 
Neal, Chamber of Commerce 


Address G. L. 


\t-Petersbu rg 


Fi O Ri DA ~ he Sunshine Cit, 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


May, June and July is the time to catch Tarpon, 
and Boca Grande Pass is where most Tarpon are 
caught. Wonderful small fishing also available. 
Hotel accommodations $3.50 per day and up, 
American Plan. Guide and motor boat $15.00 
per day. I can guarantee you a successful trip. 
Write or wire for information. 
MACK L. MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fia. 








Fish tor Tarpon 


At Sarasota, on Florida’s West Coast 
Thirteenth International Tarpon Tournament 
May 15 to August 1. Hundreds of Silver 
Kings now rolling in the Gulf off Sarasota. 
For information, write or wire 


Sarasota County Anglers Club, Sarasota, Florida 








aie and ci es Resort 


ES indreds will tell you better fishing, mor 
home comforts, better cooked food 
OWN VEGETABLE AND SEAFOOD F ARMS 
H _—— returned regularly 10 to 25 yrs. 
here's a reason ( booklets) 
For World's Fair, Shenandoah Valley, other points, route via 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, Va. 
A. H. G. MEARS (OWNERSHIP & MANAGEMENT) 











HUNT LIONS 


IN UTAH... NOW! 


Get your lion in America’s wildest and most scenic 
wonderland any time of year, with a full pack of 
famous, well trained dogs. No license required 
Rates reasonable for all inclusive pack trips 

Write or wire for full information and references 
JOE JUDD CEDAR CITY, UTAH 





Big Game Hunters 


An ideal place to spend your summer vacation in 


Northern Alberta 


the last frontier on the Lesser Slave Lake Cc ome and 
fish nort h 1ern pike, pickerel, arctic grayling. Hunt in 
fal 1 for Sheep, Goat. Grizzly, Black bear, Me ose, Cari- 


bou, Elk, Deer and Waterfowl in the 
Rocky Mountains and foot hills 


with Reinhold W. H. Eben-Ebenau, Slave Lake, Alberta 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 








FIGHTING TROUT & SALMON 


Trout Fishing Exceptionally Fine 
Deer, bear & bird season oe to Nov. 30. Ap- 
proximately 400 sq. mi. virgin Wountry under lease or: 
Little Tobique River and tributaries. Canoe trips, ex- 
pert guides. Best of cabins, beds and foods. Easy to 
reach. Satisfied sportsmen my best ad. References and 
folder on request. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 


E. F. Fox, Nictau, New Brunswick, Can. 
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Birch Point Resort 


On Marsh-Miller Lake, Wis. 
Housekeeping cx 
the big pines. 


yttages fully equipped, nestled in 
of Wisconsin’s finest Black 
Bass and Pan Fish. We have everything for the 
whole family. Write for illustrated folder. 


DICK STEVENS, Prop., _ BLOOMER, WIS. 


YELLOW LAKE LODGE 
on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yellow 
Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 

ALL KINDS OF FISHING 


some 








Wall-eyed pike, musxellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be d at the Lodge. Bathing, boat- 
ing, a golf. Plent y of enterta ent for everyone 
TI ghly modern hotel, or hous eke eping cottages if 
eeederee lL. Reas ble rates 


F. C. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wise. 


re a a ae 
aan BAG HUNTS: 


Hunt world record trophies! Ko- 
diak, grizzly, black bear; cari- - 
bou; mountain sheep and goat; ’ 
Kenai moose. Individually ‘¥ 
planned parties. No extras; 
Zizz' horses, planes, boats in- 
cluded. 15th successful year. | 


‘RUASKA GUIDES, inc. 














CABLE AOORESS AGTA+#0% 
ANCHORAGE, ALABKA 











How About A Canoe Cruise 


THIS SUMMER? 


rere the big ones are Virgin Lake 
and We alleye countr off the beaten 
f Fishing and a guaranteed 

rnish everything except your tackle. 
Cc = n Trips also if desired. Write for details. Res- 
er ions onl 


ROY C. TELLER (Registered Canadian Guide 332-27) 
EVELETH, MINNESOTA 


Get Back in wi 
Trout, Bass 
track. Beauti 
good time. I 


























A WEALTH OF 
Hypith/ 


Action for the expert, or ama- 


teur, fisherman*—deep sea, 
surf and bay! Tuna, marlin, 
albicore and blues... floun- 
ders, croakers, kings, bass, etc. 
For the family—a wealth of 
entertainment . . . beach and 
Boardwalk attractions, roller- 
chairing, cycling, golf, theatres, 
piers, shops, exhibits. Large 
and small hotels, cottages and 
apartments at moderate rates. 


*Club house activities and equipment. 


janie Cty 


a a a a a a a a a ce a on a ae ae ae eee ao 
Mail Coupon or postcard for FREE Pictorial Booklet. 
Room 202, Convention Hall, Atlantio City, N 
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Bay State Salt Water Fish 


HE fly-fisherman can get 

sport on mackerel in the fall, off the 
Massachusetts shore. These fish ars 
abundant, and can be fished for eithe1 
from a boat or from the shore. Often 
you'll see acres of mackerel breaking 
water all around you. They take a large 


— 


some fine 








fly or bucktail very well, and put up a 
good fight. They weigh from % lb. up 
to 4 lb., and give a light fly-rod a fine 
workout. A more conventional rig for 
these fish is a trolling rod, or casting 


rod, with a mackerel jig. 

Another very gamy salt-water fish that 
gives fine sport on a fly-rod, is the young 
bluefish, or “snapper.” These haunt 
Massachusetts inlets every fall, and run 
from 6 to 12 in. long. With a trout rod, 
small white bucktail flies, and an incom 
ing tide you can enjoy many a thrill, get 
a lot of fish, and look forward to a meal 
of as toothsome a fish as you ever ate. 

Pollock are an early-season fish, arriv- 
ing about the latter end of May, and 
frequenting Massachusetts waters until 


about the middle of July, when they 
head north. Trolling with feather jigs, 
spinners baited with sand eels, and a 


boat rod with short butt and a 15-thread 
line, should get you some good sport 
Fish weighing up to 35 lb. will often be 
caught in this way. The smaller ones 
abundant. 

Another good fish is the tautog, found 


are 


around rocky ledges, old pilings, and 
wrecks. About any rocky shore along 
the Massachusetts coast has these fish. 
For bait use green crabs, fiddler crabs, 


clams, or periwinkles. All are good. Fish 
for them on the bottom with a regula 
tion surf rig, using a No. 5 hook. The 
sinker should be round and not pyramid 
shape, so as not to catch in the rocks 
They hit the bait hard, fight well, and 
are taken up to the first of November 
They run up to 3 ft. in length, with the 
average considerably smaller. 


Mississippi River Fishing 


ISHING IS GOOD in the Mississippi 

River in Minnesota, from Winona to 
Hastings. I like it best at Wabasha and 
Lake City. Cabins and boats are avail- 
able at all towns and resorts along the 
river. 

Fishing there is at its best from the 
opening of the season through June and 
a part of July. It gets good again about 
Sept. 1, and continues until the freeze- 
up in the late fall. Pickerel, pike, bass, 
crappies, sunfish, bluegills, perch, and 
all kinds of rough fish are to be caught 
There is good fly-rod fishing, using 
spinners, flies, or streamers, the bass, 
crappies, and sunfish taking these well. 
—Robert S. Aney. 


CONDEMNATION 








Some Texas Bass Fishing 


AKE Dallas, north of Dallas, 

good bass and crappie fishing, as 
have Eagle Mountain Lake and Bridgs 
port Lake, both of which are large lakes 
and north of Ft. Worth. Small-mouth 
bass and channel cat are abundant in 
Lake Buchanan, near Burnett, some 100 
miles northwest of Austin, Tex.—Charles 
Whiteside. 


Tex., has 





6,138 well-stocked 
lakes ...10,000 miles of 
Trout Water invite you 


to fish... 








Fishing days in 
Jisconsin weave 
memories that a fish- 
erman can never forget 









.. N— 


@ When you begin to think 
about a fishing trip to Wisconsin you 
are setting the stage for a memorable 
experience. With 6,138 inland lakes, 
hundreds of miles of rivers, two of the 
Great Lakes, and 10,000 miles of trout 
streams, Wisconsin is world-famed for 
variety and extent of fishing waters. In 
addition, keep in mind that these waters 
are kept well stocked by the world’s 
greatest fish propagation program. 

It is this combination of grand fish- 
ing waters, a dependable supply of fish 
of all varieties, plus wonderful summer 
climate, thrilling scenic beauty and the 
friendliness of Wisconsin people that 
makes this state a favorite fishing land 
for anglers everywhere: 










Sign and mail the coupon now 
for the packet of literature that 
will help you plan and enjoy 
your Wisconsin trip. 





WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
| RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 


ROOM 20, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Please send me, FREE, your packet of illus- 
trated “ terature about Wisconsin fishing and 
vacatio 
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RELAX IN WISCONSIN 
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| In Spite of the War! 
fe | / THE FAMOUS BIG SALMON 


- STILL RUNNING 


yew Far removed from scenes of hostility . 
deep in the restful, peaceful quiet of un- 


spoiled, uncrowded Newfoundland . . . you'll 
forget all strife but that which comes of a 
fighting fish on a sportsman’s line. Hundreds 
of teeming rivers—countless lakes and streams 
—heckon you to enjoyment of the outdoor 
vacation that is unsurpassed! And expert 
/ guides, fine camps, low prices throughout .. . 
a cool, invigorating climate . . . complete the 
holiday which offers you a “record catch” in 
pleasure. 













Plan your trip now. Write for our 
illustrated hooklet giving com- 
plete information on fishing and 
‘ ommodations tddress Nevw- 
oundland Information Burean, 
Dept D, 620 Fifth fie Vew 
York, or Newfoundland Tourist 
Derelopment Board, Dept. D, St 

, Newfoundland, or as 
avel agent. 











SPECKLED TROUT 
Ilere you'll find the kind of vaca- 
tion you've dreamed about. Ac- 


cessible—yet off the beaten track 





CAMP ON STATE OWNED in unspoiled wilderness. Finest 
ISLANDS FREE native trout waters in State of 
Complete outfits rented, consisti New York. Heavily stocked with 


over 30,000 Tegal sized trout. Log 


VY cabins —open  fireplaces--modern 
eppy WS conveniences —excellent food—all 
sports. Folder and rates 


J. M. Balderson, Bear Mt. Camp, Cranberry Lake, N.Y 


of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen utensils, 

axe, erate, — sufficient for a party 

ot 2. $30 © two weeks. Send for 
fo id ty on 














PYRAMID LAKE CLUB ELK LAKE CAMPS 


for small-mouth Bass. Open June 30th to Oct. Ist for Salmon and Trout. Open May Ist to Dec. Ist 

Pyramid Lake offers excellent small-mouth Bass fishing, canoeing, sailing, swimming, hiking and tennis. Twenty- 

four miles from Pyramid Lake ir Elk Lake Camps in the highest Adirondacks offer naturally spawned brook trout, 

lake trout and salmon fishir For the hiker are trails to Mt. Marey, Dix and many other high peaks. Both are on 

large private tracts } private lakes ’leasant people, request. 
Cc. D. DAVIS 

PYRAMID LAKE CLUB, PARADOX, N. Y. or ELK LAKE CAMPS, BLUE RIDGE, N. Y. 


excellent food—good accommodations. Booklet 














MIBBARD'S LODGE 


Reached by good road 20 miles ot Ely in the heart 
of wae Minnesota wilderne me on ies nadian boundary. 

wm 'odge and cabins. ele tri lighted est equipment in 
this section Hotel ace mm “lation housekeeping cabins 


SMALL MOUTH 


BASS FISHING 











boats, canoes, mot« 
Season May 10th to Oct. (5th 
Where fishing is unsurpassed 
Wall eyes, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass. | 


Vrite for literature | 


\ or M. 3 Hibbard, Ely, Minn. 


FOR LITERATURE AND MAPS WRITE 


OHIO’S LAKE ERIE 
VACATIONLAND 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 















Inthe U mapoiied Wilderness of the 


Superior-Quetico Forests 


Service and supplies that provide the tenderfoot as much sport and 
fun as the veteran 
Stag—or with the family - - - - - - Luxury or rough it 


Wilderness Qutfitters Inc. - - Baseweood Fishing Lodge 
Write Bob Watts, Manager, Ely, Minnesota, for booklet 


CRUISE “EXPLORE 2 


SUPERIOR~QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE 
OR CANOE TRIPS ( 
For Mops ond aes let write Sig Olson, Maneger S 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO.WINTON,MINN. 
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Some Ohio Fishing Tips 


HIO, while a thickly settled state, 

has some _ good fishing waters 
though not, of course, of wilderness qual- 
ity. 

Lake Loramie is an old canal reservoir 
in Shelby County. It has 38 miles of 
shore line and 1,500 acres of water with 
weeds, stumps, logs, and rushes to fur- 
nish hiding places for the fish. It holds 
large-mouth bass, crappies, and panfish. 
Indian Lake, in Logan County, is dotted 
with wooded islands, and has 50 miles of 
shore line. Large-mouth bass, c1 
and panfish give good fishing. Buckeye 
Lake, with a 40-mile shore line, lies 30 
miles east of Columbus, and covers 3,300 
acres of water. There are many cottages 
along its shores, but fishing for 
crappies, and panfish is good. 

Lake St. Mary’s (Grand Lake), has 
14,000 acres of fishing water, and stabi- 
lized water levels encourage the increase 
of fish and waterfowl. It lies in Auglaize 
and Mercer counties. The fishing there 
is mainly for channel cats and crappies. 
The Pymatuning Reservoir is situated 
on the Ohio-Pennsylvania border, 30 
miles north of Youngs:own. It covers 28 
square miles, of which Ohio has 5,000 
acres with a 12-mile shore line. Special 
fishing licenses are needed to fish this 
lake, and the season for all fish therein 
opens July 1. Rowboats and sailboats 
only are permitted. Both states main- 
tain extensive land and water sanctu- 
aries, says the Ohio Conservation Bul- 
letin. The lake has fishing for all the 
panfish, and several game-fish species. 

The Portage lakes are in southern 
Summit County, and comprise 12 lakes 
and reservoirs linked by channels and 
canals. Their water area totals over 
2,000 acres. Large-mouth bass, crappies, 
and panfish are plentiful. Lake Alma is 
on the line between Jackson and Vinton 
counties, just north of Wellston, and 
covers 80 acres. There is fishing for bass 
and panfish. Guilford Lake in Colum- 
biana County lies in a triangle formed 
by routes 9, 30, and 45. It has water 
area of 415 acres, and offers good panfish 
fishing. 

Chippewa Lake lies west of Route 3, 
between Medina and Seville in Medina 


ppies, 


bass, 


POEMS OF PASSION: 
? . ALAS, ALAS, ALAS 
WHATS A $50 ROO, 





It has fair 
panfish, as has Nettle Lake in Williams 
County, in the extreme northwest corner 


County. fishing for bass and 


of the state. The Muskingum River at 
McConnelsville, Eaglesport, Luke’s Chute 
and various dams down the river has 
fair musky fishing, as well as good fish- 
ing for small-mouth bass and wall-eyes. 
West, East, and Middle harbors in Ot- 
tawa County connect with Lake Erie by 
drainage canals, and offer large-rmouth 
bass and panfish fishing. The Milton 
Reservoir in Mahoning County, near 
Youngstown, has 1,700 acres of water, 
with bass and panfish fishing. Put-in- 
Bay is located in Lake Erie, and reached 
by steamer from Sandusky. It has fine 
small-mouth bass fishing, and panfish are 
abundant. The Maumee: River in Wood 
County, near Grand Rapids, has large 
and small-mouth bass, pickerel, and 
catfish. 

No place within the state is far from 


| good fishing. 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
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JUNE, 


Upper Peninsula Fishing 


UCE COUNTY, in Michigan’s Upper 

Peninsula, has some good fishing for 
trout, bass, pike, and pan fish. Newberry | 
is a good headquarters for the angler. 

There are many trout streams. Auger 
Creek, in the southeastern part of the 
county, has its head in Auger Lake, 
emptying into the Tahquamenon River 
It can be reached from three points of 
access; its headwaters from the bridge 
on county road 407, by a short walk from 
the end of county road 407A, or from the 
bridge crossing on Fordney trail from 
county road 407A. All other stretches of 
this stream can be reached only by hik- 
ing. The fishing there is fair. 

Dawson Creek, in the north-central 
part of the county, flows north into Su- 


‘BYE, DEAR, 
DON'T WORRY, § 
US WOODSMEW. 
CAN TAKES 
CARE OF 
OURSELVES 













Forest, 
Two-Hearted River. 


perior State emptying into the 
You reach it from 
on county road 407, and from 
on county road 412, a short 
distance east of Pine Stump Junction. 
With the exception of its headwaters, 
most of the stream is within a walking 
distance of a mile from either of the two 
roads mentioned. The fishing in it is 
very good. 


the bridge 
the bridge 


Dead Sucker River is in the north- 
western part of the county, with head- 
waters near the county line. It flows 


through the Superior State Forest, emp- 
tying into Lake Superior. You reach it 
from the bridge on the road running 
along the lake shore west from Deer 
Park. The road follows the river for sev- 
eral miles, and is reached by a short walk. 


It may also be reached by roads leading 
from county road 416. The fishing is 


fair, with rainbow trout being found in 
its lower stretches. 

Jack Creek is in the west-central part 
of the county, with headwaters in Jack 
Lake. It empties into the Two-Hearted 
River near its headwaters. You can 
reach it by a wood road running off coun- 
ty road 455, the wood road not being pas- 
sable in wet weather, and not good at any 
time. Points near the mouth of this 
stream can be reached from county road 
153, walking north from a point near 
Antler Club, and crossing the Two- 
Hearted River. The fishing is fair. 

The Little Two-Hearted River is in the 
northeastern part of the county, with its 
source in Little Two-Hearted Lakes. It 
flows north across Superior State Forest, 
emptying into Lake Superior. You can 
get to it from the end of county road 414, 
east of Pike Lake, or from the bridge on 
county road 412, near Little Lake. Most 
of the lower stretches of this stream are 
within reasonable walking distance of 


passable roads. The fishing averages 
pretty good, with rainbow trout in the 
lower reaches. 

The East and West Branches of the 
Sage River are in the southeastern part 
of the county. These branches empty 
into the main river, flowing north, and 
eventually into the Tahquamenon. There 


are bridges on highway M28 over both of 
these two branches. Other points of ac- 
are to be had only by walking over 
trails or old lumber roads not passable to 
automobiles. The best brook-trout fishing 
in both of these branches is toward their 
headwaters. Third Creek, a tributary, is 


cess 








GAME BIRDS IN 


Choose the game birds you want...select your 
territory and bag your limit. In Canada’s un- 


spoiled wilds, uplands, swale and marshlands 


CANADA... 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF 


Duck 


fishing 
Cc. K. 





Geese Grouse 


Woodcock 


Hungarian Partridge 







Cincinnati, 


206 Dixie 
Detroit, 


Boston, 186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo, 22 N. Division St. 
Chicago, 

4 8. Michigan Blvd. 





Peace and Leard River Country of B. C. 


SPRING GRIZZLY HUNTING 


Oshorne Caribou 
-Grayling 


Sheep (Stonei & Fanin) 

Rainbow—Dolly Varden 

Explore and hunt in new territory. Fish in virgin wa- 

ters. Our experienced guides, familiar with Ft. St. John 

to Telegraph Creek territory, can lead you to the big 
ones. Best of references. 


K. F. McCUSKER, Ff. St 


Surveyor—Explorer—Guide 


John, B. C., Can 


Outfitter 


Term. 


1239 Washington Blvd. 
No passports required. A friendly welcome awaits you. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


Bldg. 


seldom crossed by hunters, are made easil 
accessible 
tioned Canadian National trains. 

If you want to see how grand a hunting or 
trip really can be, write 


by comfortable, air-condi- 


fast, 


HOWARD, Manager Tourist Bureau 
Canadian National Railways 
Montreal, Canada 


or to the nearest Agent listed below. Be specif- 
ic about the type of game or fish you want, the 
time availabl 


i 


e, and preference as to territory. 





New York, 673 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia, 1500 Chestnut Sc. 
Pittsburgh, 355 Fifth Avenue 
San Francisco, 648 Market St. 


EVERYWHERE 
IN CANADA 


nner 


SHOOT BIG GAME 


ine Northern British € ‘olumbia 


ep (Stonii & Fannin), Goats, 
c ribou, Grizzly, Mule Deer, and Timber 
l ir ne and saddle horses. Sure 
s galore. Experienced licensed guides, 
‘ Comfortable camps, 15 years 





Pat Cameron Guides, Hudson Hope B. C. 


Write 


for particulars to Box 36, Muskogee, Okla, 





NORTHERN ONTARIO WILDS 


LAKE TIMAGAMI in the TIMAGAMI FOREST RESERVE 























A marvelous vacation country where you will en the thr of Ontario’s finest fishing. 
Small-mouth Black Bass, Speckled Trout, Seimon and Lake Trout, Well -eyes and Great Northern Pike 
Huge main log lodge and rustic cabins p de sple dations for the whole family. 
Illustrated booklet and full information ¢] sent on re ‘ 
TIMAGAMI LODGE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike Ever Fish the Lakes and Streams of 
SAMOSET LODGE'ss725: Atgroentes Death, Gearies 
The Petawawa...The Glory Hole 
On the west arm of Lake Nipissing White Partridge...Lavielle? 
A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Or If you haven't, you've never known real 
one weer on sleeper from Toronto put you right TROUT (speckled and lakers) 
the he of Ontario's best fishing and hunting distr Finest BASS and MUSKIES 
Or you can drive over goo ut Experienced woodsmen will guide 
m of camp First clas n ewe sasere op outeneee Sar 
Sead ate sleeping cotta 1 ql ( ddin Screened cabins 
comfortable Pe cacaaal table it VW il 7. aten auto roads—giving real 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8 that holds up year after year. 
day per guest, single: $6.! 0 double This i \ ea 
experienced guides, boat and motor service. For 
ther information write L. L. Cameron, winter ven, LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio. After June ist, L. L Lake Traverse, Ont., Canada, Via Box 47, Pembroke 
Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario 











A Wise Bird Flies to 


of Quetico and Arrowheads. Virgin 


CURTAIN FALLS LODGE 


CURTAIN FALLS LODGE 


Seaplane service to remotely located fishing camp in center 
fishing 


TROUT—BASS— WALL EYED PIKE- 
GOOD FISHING GUARANTEED 





waters. 


-NORTHERN PIKE 
NO FISH—NO PAY 


ELY, MINNESOTA 








1940 
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On a Cane Cruise 
IN CANADA 


® There's no better way to forget the 
cares and worries of a troubled world 
than on a Canadian Canoe Cruise. 
Whether you go ten miles or a hun- 
dred you'll thrill to the beauty of 
secluded wilderness regions as you 
explore the water trails of Canada’s 
great wilds. You'll find top-notch fish- 
ing for “square-tails,” bass, muskies, 
“wall-eyes,” lake trout and other sport- 
ing fish. Photograph wild game in its 
natural haunts. Steal up on moose, 
deer, bear, beaver. Laze down smooth, 
blue-green rivers—across shimmering 
lakes. Ride roaring white water rapids. 
Camp off the beaten trail and find new 
pep and vigor in the clean, fragrant, 
exhilarating air of the northern woods, 


FREE Information 

What's more you'll be pleasantly sur- 
prised to find how inexpensive a 
canoe trip in Canada can be. Just let 
us know the time you have available 
—the section that interests you and 
we'll be glad to suggest routes—recom- 
mend reliable guides and outfitters. 
All information absolutely FREE. 





Write or wire A.O. Seymour, General 
Tourist Agent, 3226 Windsor Station, 
Montreal, Quebec 


CANADA WELCOMES U. S. CITIZENS 
NO PASSPORTS 





—_ —————————————————ee — ————— 


worth fishing. This latter may be reached 
by a fair wood road from M48, or from 
county road 399. The fishing is fair in the 
branches. 

Silver Creek is in the south-central part 
of the county, rising in Silver Lake, about 
10 miles northwest of Newberry. Flow- 
ing south, it empties into the Tahquam- 
enon River between McMillan and New- 
berry. The headwaters can be reached by 
going 1 mile south on the woods road 
from county road 424. Other points on 
this creek are to be reached from the end 
of county road 426 over two wood roads 
in rather poor condition. It also can be 
reached from McMillan by leaving county 
road 415 about 5 miles north of McMillan, 
and following the wood road east and 
south to the stream. The fishing is very 
good. 

Syphon Creek has its headwaters in 
Turnbull Lake, flowing south, and empty- 
ing into the Tahquamenon, in the south- 
western part of the county. Its mouth is 
about 3 miles west of McMillan. You can 
reach it from the bridge on county road 
442. Its headwaters and other stretches 
along the stream are within 1 mile walk- 
ing distance of the wood road leading off 
from county road 442, and lying west of 
the stream. The fishing is pretty good. 

While the Tahquamenon River below 
the McMillan bridge is a pike and perch 
stream, the brook-trout fishing is good on 
this river from the headwaters down to 
the bridge on county road 415, north of 
McMillan. Below that point it is indif- 
ferent. The river rises in the Tahquam- 
enon lakes in the west-central part of 
the county, and flows south and east. 
The headwaters may be reached over a 
good wood road off county road 421. Some 
of this river is followed by that road, and 
is easy of access. 

Trout Creek is in the north-central 
part of the county, with headwaters in 
Trout Lake. It flows northwest and emp- 
ties into Muscalonge Lake, its whole 
course being within the Superior State 
Forest. It is reachable by fire lines from 
county road 416. Another way to fish it 


FAN WING: WHY SO BLUE 
PARMACHENE 7? 


PARMACHENE: MY 80Y 
FRIEND SAID | 


WAS ALL WET 


nncteneteetaetiaetintlerie ema 


is to follow it up from its mouth The 
fishing is good. 

The Two-Hearted River main branch 
has its headwaters in the west-central 
part of the county, flowing northeast 
across the Superior State Forest, and 
emptying into Lake Superior at Two- 
Hearted Coast Guard Station. You can 
get to its headwaters from the end of 
county road 453, waiking north from 
Antler Club, from many points on coun- 
ty road 418, from a bridge on county 
road 417, from another on county road 
410, and from the end of county road 
423. There are many wood roads which 
also give access. This river is navigable 
by a light boat or canoe downstream from 
the bridge of county road 407. There is 
excellent brook and rainbow trout fish- 
ing in this stream. The east branch of 
this river rises in the central part of the 
county, flowing north across a portion 
of the Superior State Forest, and empties 
into the main branch. Get to it from the 
bridge on county road 410. There is also 
a wood road running along the eastern 
side of the stream, coming down from 
county road 410, that is passable except 
in wet weather. To reach the headwaters 
you have to walk in from the end of 








| Paradise 








CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp tate timazami 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 

Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontarie, Can. 











—CANADA‘S BEST— 


North Western Ontario 


1937-8 on 
Grey and 
> } i. 


Camps & Lodges, established in 
virgin Lakes, where Muskies 
Wall-eye, and Northern P 


two beautiful 
Salmon Trout 








| Complete lodge accommodation inclu t 
Motor, Guides. Also house-keeping cabi for rent 
Ideal starting points for canoe trips For full 


| Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P.R.) N. Ont., 


_Paradise Camps & Lodges, Quibell, 


information write. 
Ontario, Canada 
“Off the Beaten Trail in the Canadian Wilderness 


SIx POINT LODGE 


ated camp on Silent Lake. Se g 
screened, heated. Maid s w l- 
s hardships. Leading n re 

ne of the finest bass wat 
sail 





Finest home ood. Fresh s. | 
cream. Our own cows, White sheets s Ba 
Elevation nag feet. No hay feve ) Booklet. 
Motor to dé L. B. Greene, Room (305, 220 E. 42nd st., 
N.Y.C. AFTER JUNE Ist PAUDASH, ONT., CANADA. 





WantFinestSpeckled Trout 
Fishing in Place Where 
You’re Alone??? 


Grand fish that go to 4 lb.—and in plent 





fishing excellent. Remote spot in Northern On 
yet only overnite from Toronto. If this is \ 
you want, write for particulars to 


ART GROUT, CHAPLEAU, ONTARIO, CANADA 











LAKELAND LODGE .<°7%:... 


crepe Lake— Sudbury District—Northern Ontario 


Good : ymobile road to Lake. One night from T nto by 
railway Firs clas secommodations at Lodge. O ! or 
camping t Ideal anoe routes and excelle 
countless lakes and streams through virgin f : B 
bass, I skie., salmon and gray trout, By Ke t 
pike | Jana encettent fer ts ) and 

iso TO RENT—outlying « Boats $s equ 
keeping. For information write 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 





Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, pppoe 
Game fish that make your gear sing and rve 
tingle e laying in wait for you along F R ¢ 
Stay a t table, Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay. 
Private Cottage Central Dining Ro 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Guests can drive to our door. 








The Great French River Offers 
Canada’s Finest Fishing at 


» CAMP THOMAS « 


Muskies, Pickerel, Bass, Pike, Perc et Log 
Cabins, dining hall, boats A ver} atisfactory 
vacation assured. Rates $20 a week Good auto 
road from Toronto to camp. For information, write 
EDGAR BERGERON, 
NOELVILLE, ONT., CANADA 











LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
io your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill, folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Canada 





BASS BONNIVIEW BASS 
No Excuses 
have the 
have all 
Hou 
right to 


Lakes 


nd we 


Lake Penage and nearby 
fishing you are looking : 
the equipment and 
sekeeping cabins, too. 
the lake one mile from 

Folder 
Hutchinson 


accom | 
New road now 
Bonniview. 


ons 


lest 


Whitefish, 


upon req 


H. G. 


BIG SPECKLED TROUT 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Its Northern Streams 


Ont. 














Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 
ners 7 Ib. and over caught by our guests. Black Bass, Lake 
Trout, Great Northerns, Walleyes. Our fishing off the 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser takes yo u ere in com- 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Riv Practically 
virgin territory. Moose, Caribou, Deer, Bes ar in season, 


Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





























county road 420. The fishing in it is also 
good. The north branch of the Two- 
Hearted is in the northwestern part of 
the county, and flows east, emptying into 
the main branch. You can reach it from 
the bridge on county road 418, or the 
headwaters from county road 455, passa- 
ble only in dry weather. The headwaters 
are within a mile of this latter road. 
Other points along the river may be 
reached by a short walk from county 
road 433, near Camp Stellwagen. The 
fishing is good at the headwaters, and 
ranges from fair to good below there. 

Anglers fishing this territory should 
provide themselves with the county road 
map, compiled by the Luce County Road 
Commission, which gives the location of 
camps, cabins, wood roads, and county 
highways. 





© AND THEY Just 
CAME ALONG 
FOR THE RIDE! 









Some lowa Fishing 


OT many miles from Des Moines, Ia., 

there is some good fishing. The Des 
Moines River, which I fish about 70 
miles northwest of Des Moines, is fine 
for both wall-eyes and bass. Then about 
45 miles northeast of Des Moines is the 
Iowa River, with good fishing for bass, 
wall-eyes, and catfish. The Boone River, 
in Hamilton County, is one of the best 
bass streams in the state.—F. B. Bingham. 


Washington Island Again 


T THE extreme end of Door County, 
Wis., 8 miles out in the lake, 
reached by two large ferryboats which 
carry both passengers and cars, is Wash- 
ington Island, one of the State’s choicest 
fishing spots. 

Up to some years ago, Northern pike 
and small-mouth black bass were taken 
here by commercial fishermen by the 
ton, and sold in the Chicago and New 
York markets. When these fish were put 
in the game-fish class, and their sale 
stopped, they were left to the sportsman 
and there are plenty of them to give the 
best in sport. Bass of 4 lb. are common, 
and the angler often has a larger one or 
two in his string. Northern pike of 20 
lb. are common. 

Along the first part of May there is a 
run of perch, and perch of 1% to excep- 
tional specimens of 2 lb. are taken off 
the island piers. Often, at this time, you 
can get your limit in less than an hour. 
To fill out the list, there are also lake 
trout and muskies. 

The island contains about 26 square 
miles, has many miles of good roads, 
and has the largest colony of Icelanders 
in the United States. Also, there are 
many Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes 
there, who were 


derful commercial fishing of earlier days. | 


Missouri Bass 


HE Current River is one of Missouri’s 


best fishing streams, and provides 
good black-bass and jack-salmon fish- 
ing. Round Spring, Mo., is a good head- 


quarters, and a hotel and cabins provide 
accommodations. To reach it use high- 
way No. 19. The river has many cold 
springs pouring into it at almost every 
turn, and the scenery is truly beautiful. 
—J. F. Luttrell. 


attracted by the won- | 





and | 





_Box 992-N 


MOOSE 


a fine camera! 


Agfa Speedex . . . $27.50 
Takes 12 pictures 2% x 2% 


ERE IT 1S—the Agfa 
Speedex! A recent 
arrival in the fine-camera 
field, 
news! 
Look at the features of 
this compact beauty: 

1, An £4.5 anastigmat 
lens, fully corrected. 
2.A precision shutter, 
with speeds of 1 to 1/250 sec- 

onds, Time and Bulb. 


3. Focusing ability, 31/2 feet to in- 


its price alone is 


finity, with focusing ring in lens 
mount. 

4, Clear, optical, eye-level view 
finder. 


5. Pre-set shutter, with convenient 
button release built into camera 


body. 


In addition, Speedex has a new type 


AGHA <& 





GREAT NEWS—for those who want 





of self-erecting platform. A finger- 
brings the lens and shutter 
assembly picture-taking 
position with smooth precision. 


touch 
into rigid, 


This advanced camera will greatly 
increase your picture-taking scope. 
See the compact efficiency of the 
Speedex today, at your dealer’s. 
Other Agfa Cameras from $2.45. 
Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
Made in U. S. A. 


omens 








JAMIESON’S CAMP 


SABASKONG BAY, 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


An ideal place to spend your vacation and fish for prize 
muskies, bass, walleye pike, northern pike and salmon trout 
Hunting in season. 

Reasonable rates. Write for information to 


JOHN JAMIESON 
Fort Frances, Ont. 





STONE’S CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
MUSKIES, BASS, WALL-EYES, TROUT 
_ MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS 


sleeping cabins sers & 
in plan only. Write Poe f r 


New 
houseb ate. Americ 
fe atio 


Beautiful rustic lodge and log cabins. | 








DES. STONE P. O. Box 90 KENORA, ONT. 





Dalseg’ S Camp 


Located on Lake of the Woods, where you get pr 
MUSKIES, LAKE TROUT, WALLEYED PIKE NORTH - 






ERN PIKE, AND GOOD BASS FISHING. A new camp 
has been erected on Cedar Lake, 25 mi. north of Q 
bell, on the Canadian National Railway. Main camp 
easily reached from 1ighway out of Emo. Can Ips open 
May Ist All accommodations guaranteed. Write or! 
wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 


@Fish and Hunt in Lake of the Woods’e 


MA PLE tA trace eee 





-R e made ir ning. Gi F vegan 
JACK RACE, Box 261, Rainy River, Ont., Canada 
or H. E. LUTES, Sextonville, Wisc. 

DEER BEAR DUCKS 


in season 





Lake of the Woods 
VIRGIN MUSKIE & BASS WATERS 






Five cations Cabins, meals, boats, motors 
guides Ho cee ping cabins also Folder on 
request Al 


CLARK & CROMBIE 


Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 











JUNE, 1940 







More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
able cottages. Good beds and ge Rates 


been caught at Calvert's than at any other 
reasonable. Modern Houseboat and 
si 







camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the past 26 years prove this statement. 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out- 
fitted. Write for folder. 


Marvelous Boss, Trout and Pike pawn 
Deer and Duck hunting. Six comps. 
E. Calvert 
RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO™ _ 






















When sending POSTCARDS to 
CANADA please remember 
POSTAGE IS TWO CENTS 






















5 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 
REASONABLE RATES 
Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
arereal prize trophies. Lake Trout 
unusually plentifulin May,early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout theseason. Big 
Game and Duck Hunting. Best 
equipment—comfortable cot- 
tages—tasty meals. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
visable. Send for illustrated folder. 


’ 
reen s Lamps 
awe NESTORSFALLS, ONTARIO,CAN. 


WwW te 
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NORTHERN QUEBEC 


Lake St. John District 


Speckled Trout—Salmon Trout— 
Ouananiche—Pike—Moose—Deer— 





Bear—Partridge—Ducks—Geese. 
CLUB PANACHE ONATCHIWAY CLUB 
250 sq. miles 


200 sq. miles 
Speckled trout— 
Moose, Deer and 


Record speckled trout, 
salmon trout, Pike 
Moose and Bear 
Bear. (new area). 
Peribonka and Manouan Rivers for 
ouananiche, Your inquiry invited. Ref- 
erences. Descriptive folder on request. 














Write or wire 
J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 
Club FISH—HUNT—REST 
At Club St-Laurent, Luce- 
ville (Rimouski Cy) Que. 
15 miles on gravel road from 
+ Levis-Gaspé Highway. Privately 
owned VIRGIN FOREST—8 lakes: 
SPECKLED, LAKE, RED trout all fighting, May 20 to 
Sept. 30. HUNTING SEASON for Deer, Hare, Duck, 
Sept. 20 to Oct. 15. Good trails. Guides. Swimming, 
Tennis, MODERN CLUBHOUSE, Chalets, Bungalows, 
AMERICAN PLAN, electricity, hot & cold water, show- 
ers, telephone. Bring the ladies and your camera! 
Write or wire for descriptive booklet : hail 
on 
$150.00 
$10.00 


days, 


All-inclusive trip from Montreal—12 
P 7 License, 


From Gaspe, days, $100.00 
extra. Tackle available 


Anticosti Division OL, P.O. Box 69, Montreal, Canada 








et 
ELMGREM’S CAMPS 
Lake of the Woods, Ont., Canada 
Remote Island camp—American plan only. 


Two modern houseboats with baths, hot and 


cold running water. 

Muskies, Bass, Walleyes, G.N.Pike, Lake Trout 
Moose, Deer, Ducks 

Sioux Narrows, Ontario, Canada 

Kenora, Ontario, Canada 





Address 
June 15th; 


Winter 
After 


CANAVAN‘’S CAMPS 


SABASKONG BAY 


Lake of the Woods 


Main camp located % mile north of Nestor Falls 
on highway No. 70. Separate island camp 
Big Muskies, Bass, Pike, Northern Pike, 
Lake Trout, Moose, Deer, Bear and Ducks. 
Meals, Cabins, Housekeeping cabins, Boats, Mo- 
tors, Guides. Write for Folder. 
H. CANAVAN, Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 


There’s mighty fine fishing waiting for you at — 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP 


LAKE PENAGE 


and our illustrated folder with maps will tell 
you all about it. Address 


Sheehan's Camp, Whitefish, C. P. R., Ont. 
For an Enjoyable Vacation—Come to 


% y .a 7 
CAMP WE-NA-NAK 
A Fisherman's Paradise—In the Wilds of Northern On- 
tario, Splendid fishing in the home and BACKWOODS 
LAKES. Bass, Pickerel, Grey and Salmon Trout. Well 
furnish .d, clean log bungalows, with stone fireplaces or 
wood stoves. Screened verandas. Good beds with new 
inner spring mattresses. Clean linens. The best of fresh 
and wholesome food. Hunting, Fishing, Boating, Tennis 
Fish Shore dinners. Guides. We give U.S. patrons benefit 
of exchange on American Currency. Booklet. Fred J. 
Schmeler & Sons, Box 51, Magnetawan, Ont., Canada. 


























Come north to Canada for REAL PIKE 

fishing in unspoiled waters. 10° 

more on your dollar and 100¢ PICKEREL 

more fish on your hook. Good food, BASS 

accommodations, boats, guides 

canoe trips. Write now for illus- MUSKIES 

trated folder and rates to Washa- 

gami Lodge, Washagami, Ontario, LAKE 

Canada. TROUT 

TURI « Speckled Trout, N. Pike, 

Wall-eyes, Moose 

Nagagami River, Algoma Dist., N. Ontario 


Main Line C. N. R., 15 mi. West of Hornepayne 
Good cabin accommodations Excellent speckled 
trout fishing in streams. Trout up to 5 lbs. Out- 
fitting for canoe, fishing, hunting trips. Best of 
equipment, guides and provisions. For informa- 
tion write, 
RALPH “TURK” ADAMS 

Winter address: 812 Grosvenor Ave., Winatpes:, Can, 








Oregon Fishing Vacation 


OING out of La Grande, Union Coun- 

ty, northeastern Oregon, on U. 8S. 
Highway 82, you will come to Wallowa 
Lake in the Alps of America. There are 
cabins, camp grounds, pack and saddle 
horses available there. Or, if you prefer, 
you can go on foot to a number of lakes 
and streams where the trout fishing is 
good. The Forest Service has marked 
the trails, and it is easy to find your way. 
If you wish to get still further away from 
gasoline fumes, take the same road, 82, 
back to Enterprise and get directions 
there on how to reach Imnaha, in Wal- 
lowa County. Imnaha is reached over a 
forest road which is passable. The road 
runs a short distance up and down the 
river. You can take to the trail and the 
farther you walk the better the fishing. 
While there take a look at the Hells 
Canyon of the Snake River, said to be 
the deepest canyon in America. 

Almost in the center of the state, in 
Deschutes County, is Bend. In that sec- 
tion are 1,100 lakes and thousands of 
miles of good trout streams. Going south 
on the Skyline Drive you can reach the 
famous Diamond Lake. On the way you 
pass numerous lakes, and others can be 
reached by walking. You can follow 
the same road to Crater National Park. 
From there Medford, Oreg., is reached 
by state highway 62. Then, on U. S. 99 
go to Grants Pass on the Rogue River to 
try for salmon. From Grants Pass U. S. 
199 will take you through the Redwood 
Forest to Crescent City, Calif. U. S. 101 
is the Oregon Coast Highway and is 
scenically wonderful. All along the 
Oregon coast is good ocean fishing. Boats 
and equipment may be obtained at many 
places, and the charge is small. 

I would not advise coming before June 
15, as most of the lakes will be open for 
fishing by that time, and the mountain 
roads clear of snow.—J. A. Davenport. 


Grand Teton's Giant Trout 


UMORS of monster mackinaw trout 

in Jackson Lake, Wyoming, were ver- 
ified last fall by Superintendent Thomas 
E. Whitcraft of the Grand Teton Nation- 
al Park. Whitcraft made a special trip 
to the lake equipped with the most pow- 
erful glasses obtainable, and in Moran 
3ay saw seven giant trout in a school. 
He estimated that each of these fish was 
about 60 in. long. 

According to “The Dude Rancher,” 
Allyn Hanks, chief ranger, was the first 
to report these fish. He saw 13 in a 
school, and estimated some of them to 
be over 72 in. long. His story was scoffed 
at until he took other members of the 
park force and showed them the living 
proof. The big fish were about 250 ft. 
from shore, and playing about within 4 
or 5 ft. of the surface. 

The reports bring to mind the dead 
mackinaw found on the shore of Jackson 
Lake two years ago. It was 63 in. long. 


Northeastern Indiana 


HERE is pretty good fishing in Steu- 
ben County, Indiana. Lake James is 
one of the state’s largest lakes, and 
is connected with a chain of four other 
lakes. There are good accommodations. 
Plenty of bass, pike, and panfish are to 


be found at lakes Wawasee, Webster, 
Tippecanoe, Duart, and several other 
bodies of water in Kosciusko County, 


Lake Manitou, at Rochester, is a good 
fishing lake, and there are several others 
near-by which are also good.—L. B. 
Davis. 


Colorado Trout Tips 


HE GUNNISON and its tributaries 

in Colorado offer good fishing. They 
are not uniformly wadable. A wadable 
stream in this country usually means 
a brushy one. But there are a number 
of smaller streams emptying into the 
Gunnison that are fine fishing and all 
may be waded in places. Except on 
rainy days and when the water is 
cloudy, flies are the thing to use. Cabins 
are available almost anywhere on the 
river, many of them with complete 
equipment for housekeeping. The river 
has rainbows, Eastern brook trout, 
some natives, and Loch Leven trout. 
The bulk of the fish are rainbows and 
brook trout. 

In the southern part of the State, the 
Rio Grande and Conejos rivers are the 
best streams. Camps are fewer, but 
every few miles along the rivers can be 
found reasonably good cabins. The fish 
there are rainbows and Eastern brook 
trout. 

From the town of Gunnison on down 
to the mouth of Black Canyon there are 
camps all along the river. On the Lake 
Fork are two or three camps, as well as 
on the lakes at the town of Lake Fork, 
above Gunnison. 

Camps will be found on the Rio Grande 
at Del Norte, South Fork, Wagon Wheel 
Gap, Wasson, Creede, and on up toward 
the head of the river. On the Conejos 
River there are also accommodations. 

Good flies to use are the Royal Coach- 
man, Coachman, Gray Hackle with red, 
yellow, or peacock bodies, Ginger Quill, 
Rio Grande King, Black Gnat, and Mos- 
quito in sizes 10, 12, and 14. For late 
evening fishing, or on the lakes, I prefer 
larger and bigger flies such as the Silver 
Doctor, Jock Scott, or Royal Coachman 
in sizes 0, 2, and 4. Ten-lb. test leaders 
and 18-lb. test lines are about standard, 
unless you use tapered lines and leaders. 


Rods of 8% to 9 ft. are best in these 
waters. Flies mentioned are all wet. 


Very few dry flies are used as the wet 
seem to be the best killers.—M. F. Foun- 
tain. 


JOE WAS ON A DUDE RANCH 
LAST SUMMER. EVER SINCE 
HE'S SHOWING OFF! 






Louisiana Bass 


ORTHWESTERN Louisiana has some 

good bass fishing. Lake Bisteneau in 
Bossier, Bienville, and Webster parishes 
is good not only for bait casting but fly- 
fishing. Black Lake in Natchitoches 
Parish has fine bass fishing at times. 
There are ample accommodations on 
both lakes, also camping grounds. Boats 
and guides are available at very reason- 
able prices. 

Cane River near the town 
toches is a fine bass stream. 
fee is required to fish in it. 
Dance. 


of Natchi- 
A special 
John A 


Northwestern Wisconsin 


HE “Indian Head Country” of Wis- 

consin, with Spooner as a headquar- 
ters, has splendid bass, muskie, and trout 
fishing. The Clam, Sand, and McKenzie 
creeks in that area are excellent for 
trout, while Yellow Lake is among the 
good bass waters.—Howard F. Dodds, 
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Good Kentucky Waters 


ENTUCKY has some excellent fishing 

for game fish, principally black bass, 
though there are several good muskie 
within the state. Pan fish can be 
found in satisfactory numbers in every 
section. 

For the angler who likes to take small- 
mouth bass on the fly, Gasper Creek in 
Warren County, reached from Bowling 
Green, is one of the best. Among other 
small-mouth streams is the Levisa Fork 
of Big Sandy River, with a stretch of 
water 10 miles above Pikeville which is 
considered among the best in the state. 
This river is reached from _ Louisa, 
Paintsville, Prestonburg, and Pikeville. 
Near Louisa it gives fine crappie fishing, 
The South Fork of the Licking River is 
of the rocky type, and may be fished 
either by wading or from the bank. The 
best fishing is near Cynthiana and Fal- 
mouth. 

Red Bird Creek flows through Clay 
County, and can be reached from Man- 
chester and Oneida. Many Kentucky 
anglers consider it the best small-mouth 
stream in the state. The Dix River 
reached from Stanford, Lancaster, Dan- 
ville, and Shakertown, is another fine 
small-mouth river. The Nolin River, 
reached from Elizabethtown, Millers- 
town, and Brownsville, has 50 miles of 
fine small-mouth fishing. The Little 
River, reached from Cadiz and Herndon, 
is another good one. 

Other good bass waters, though not 
primarily small-mouth streams, are Gras- 
sy Creek, Wolfe County, reached from 
Hazel Green; Greasy Creek, reached 
from Harlan and Hyden; Pitman Creek, 
reached from Somerset; Elkhorn Creek, 
reached from Georgetown and Frank- 
fort; Stoner Creek, reached from Paris 
and North Middletown; Salt River, in 
Mercer, Anderson, Spencer, and Bullitt 
counties, and reached from Harrodsburg, 
Lawrenceburg, Taylorsville, and Shep- 
herdsville; Rolling Fork River, reached 
from Lebanon, New Haven, and Eliza- 
bethtown; Dix River, near Stanford, 
Lancaster, Danville, and Shakertown; 
Red River in Logan County; and Drake’s 
Creek, in Warren and Simpson counties. 

Kentucky also has some muskie waters 
which produce good catches. They are 
Kinniconick Creek, with Vanceburg as 
headquarters; Little Sandy River, near 
Sandy Hook, Grayson and Greenup; Ty- 
garts Creek, in Carter and Greenup 
counties; Slate Creek, in Bath and Mont- 


gomery counties; Green River, which, 
near Bowling Green, is really good; Bar- 
ren River, near Bowling Green; and 


Drake’s Creek. 


Arkansas Ozarks Bass 


HE towns of Gentry, Siloam Springs, 

and Rogers are in Benton County, in 
the northwestern corner of Arkansas, a 
district that is the highest in the Ozark 
hills. They make good headquarters for 
the bass fisherman, as good bass water 
is plentiful in that section. With a car 
the White, Osage, Illinois, and Spavinaw 
rivers may all be fished, as they are not 


far apart.—C. P. Horlacher. 


Unexplored Laurentides Park 


HE Laurentides Provincial Park in 
Quebec was set apart as a game sanc- 

tuary in 1853, yet much of its area of 3,- 
10 miles is still unexplored. Some 1,600 
treams and lakes abounding in trout 
ive been mapped, yet it is estimated 
it 90 percent of the park’s waters have 
‘ver yet been fished. 


Model Pennsylvania Streams 


HE East Branch of the Clarion River 

in Pennsylvania has been improved 
until it is a model stream. A large sum 
of money has been spent in improving it, 
74 dams on a 7-mile stream keeping an 
adequate supply of water during the hot 
months so that the trout are never af 
fected by drought. This affords restrict- 
ed fly-fishing only. During the 
son brown trout weighing up to 3 
Ibs. were taken on this stream. 

In Centre County is Spring Creek, fed 
by the famous limestone springs of that 
section. The main part of this stream 
flows through farming country, and the 
fishing is also done with flies. The state 


last sea 


and 4 


fish commission hatchery on the head- 
waters assures a perpetual supply of 
trout, and browns and rainbows up to 25 


in. long can be taken in it. 
Young Woman's Creek in 
County is also an improved stream, : 


Clinton 
ind 


the fishing there is subject to certain 
restrictions. It is a honey, and the 


Clinton County sportsmen have made it 
one of the finest trout streams in the 
state. 

Kettle Creek in Potter County 
wildest section of the state and, 
pared with the others, a true wilderness 
stream. A good earth road parallels it 
and it is accessible by automobile either 
from the headwaters or the mouth. 
C. R. Anderson. 


is in the 
as com- 


SOME ONE ONCE SAW A TROUT IN 
THIS STREAM 





Steelhead and Salmon 


TEELHEAD and salmon fishing have 

caused trout fishing to take a back 
seat with me. The steelhead start run- 
ning into the Rogue River of Oregon in 
June, and can be caught in the lower 
river on spinners during June and July. 
The fly-fishing in the lower river seldom 
starts until about the first week in 
August. Fly-fishing usually starts at 
Illahe, Oreg., about September 1, and 
continues until the heavy winter rains 
muddy the river. That might be the last 
week of October, or later. Steelhead fish- 
ing is rather uncertain, and no one can 
predict just when it will be good, but by 
fishing consistently for a week or 10 
days, several good days are almost sure 
to reward the angler. 

The chinook-salmon fishing, with spin- 
ners and wabblers, starts in the mouth 
of the Rogue River in May and June, 
or whenever the water becomes clear 
depending on the season. Fishing for 
salmon is done mostly from boats, and 
this is the only method that can be rec 
ommended as being sure of results. It 
continues through the season until mud- 
dy water stops it. During the month of 
October, at Gold Beach, Curry County, 
Oreg., chinook salmon can be hooked 
that because of their size and strength 
are practically impossible to land. These 
fish weigh from 55 to 65 lb. 

Silverside salmon, which are very 
sporty fish to catch, come into the mouth 
of the Rogue between the 15th and 20th 
of September, and stay in tidewater 
where the fishing is good until the first 


heavy rains send them high-balling up 
river. This is usually the last week in 
September.— William S. Maple. 
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LUCKY DAY FOR ME 
WHEN | FOUND OUT 
THAT THE GILLETTE 
TECH RAZOR MAKES 
SHAVING A BREEZE 


FRED PERRY, 
International Tennis 
Champion 


Millions Of Men Now Enjoy 
_Shaving Speed And Comfort 
| Never Experienced Before 
ae SHAVES worth telling your friends 


about, get acquainted with Gillette’s 
Tech Razor. “There’s no discomfort 
; no nicks or cuts,” says Fred Perry. 
“Easiest-shaving razor I ever used,” agrees 
Coach Crowley. “Bucky” Walters, Gene Sar- 
azen and thousands of others say the same. 
Sets Up Your Beard 
The Tech has four basic advantages. One 
is the solid bar guard. This sets up your 
whiskers like a barber does, speeds shaving 
and prevents nicks and cuts. 


Made For Each Other 


Today’s Gillette Blue Blade has edges of a 
new kind. They’re sharper, longer lasting. 
And because these blades are made to fit 
your Gillette Razor exactly, they spare you 
all the smart and burn of misfit blades. 

Ask your dealer for the new Tech Razor 
and five Gillette Blue Blades. You pay only 
49c ... and satisfaction is guaranteed. 


new 






NO TROUBLE GETTING 
GOOD LOOKING SHAVES 
IN A JIFFY WITH THE 
NEW TECH RAZOR AND 
GILLETTE BLUE BLADE 


JIM CROWLEY, Head Football an 
Coach, Fordham University 


FOUR BIG IMPROVEMENTS 
SOLID BAR GUARD 
ASSURES COMFORT 


CLEANS QUICKLY— 
NEVER CLOGS 


NON-SKID TREAD 
on 
RIGID BLADE SUPPORT 
SPEEDS SHAVING 
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INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 


IN ALL CASES, THE 








ALASKA 

Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Caribou (2) 
closed south of Yukon River. Large Brown and 
Grizzly Bear (aggregate 2, Admiralty Isl. 1). 
Open to res. in restricted areas to June 20 only, 
and to res. in nonrestricted areas entire month; 
open to nonres. throughout territory to June 20 
only. Black Bear (3), Ist and 3rd Judicial Di- 
visions open to 20th only; rest of territory open 
entire month. Big game bag limits given are 
for nonres.—limits for res. are larger. Fishing: 
Trout, except Dolly Varden (no size-40). Dolly 
Varden Trout and all other fish (no limits). 
Warning: Fishing regulations were in process 
of revision at time of going to press; consult 
authorities. Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1; non- 
res. $50. Fishing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). White Lake 
Bass (10"-15). Rock Bass (4'4"-15). Bream 
(444"-25). Crappie, White Perch, Calico Bass 
(8-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, Jack Salm- 
on (12”-10). (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) 
Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $5. 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rab- 
bit (6), (Yavapai, Navajo, Coconino, and 
Apache Counties closed). Fishing: Black Bass 
(10”°-10, not over 15 lb. and 1). Channel Cat- 
fish (12”-10, not over 15 lb. and 1). Carp, Suck- 
er, Ring Perch, Charr (no limits). Crappie, 
Bluegill, Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bull- 
head (no size-aggregate 20, not over 20 Ib. and 
1). Trout no size-15, not over 10 Ib. and 1; 
Oak Creek and Grand Canyon National Park 
(no size-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $3.50, hunting only $2.50, fishing only $1.75. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $25; small game 
and fishing $10; fishing only $3, Lake Mead and 
Ariz. side of Colo. River below Lake Mead only 
15-day $1. A license is required to shoot pred- 
ators, 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel (8) 
closes 15th (Marion County open entire month, 
6). Fishing: Trout (12”-6). Black Bass (10”- 
15) opens 2nd. Crappie, Calico Bass (8-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon (14”-6). Bream 
(mo size-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, not required for rab- 
bit or squirrel; fishing, with artif. bait, $1.50. 


Nonres.: Small game $15; fishing $5, 10-day 
fishing $2. 
CALIFORNIA 

Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-5). Shad (no 
size-5). Catfish (no size, except in Lake Coun- 


ty 9”°-50 lb.). Steelhead and all Trout, except 
Golden Trout (no size-10 lb. and 1, not more 
than 25; some local size and catch limit regula- 
tions). Whitefish (no limits). Salmon (local 
regulations). Black Bass (9”-10; Clear Lake, 
9”-5; Districts 154 and 4A, 9”-15). Calico Bass, 
Crappie (no size-25; Clear Lake, no size-10; 
District 434, no size-15). Sunfish (no size-25; 
District 454, no size-15). Sacramento Perch (no 
size-—25; Clear Lake, no size-10). Golden Trout, 
only Districts 1 and 4'4 open (5”-10 lb. and 1, 
not more than 20). Licenses: Res. $2, nonres, 


$3. 
COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, 
Coyote (no limits). Fishing: Trout, Grayling 
(7”), designated waters in national forests 
closed until 10th. (No catch limit on squawfish, 
carp, sucker, or whitefish. Daily catch limit ‘on 
all other fish, aggregate of 10 lb. and 1, not over 
25—trout in Monument Lake, 10 lb. and 1, not 
over 10), Licenses: Res.: Hunting $5, small 
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game and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $25; 


fishing $3, 10-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 12”- 
none). Bullhead (no size-30). Lamprey Eel, 
closes 14th (no limits). Trout (6”-15 fish or 10 
lb.). Lake Trout (10”-none). Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, White 
Perch (7”-aggregate 15). Shad (no limits). 
Licenses: Res. $3.35; nonres. $5.35 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no 
size-12). Eel (12”-none). Shad (no limits) 
closes 10th; Kent and Sussex Counties open Ist 
only; Newcastle County open until 15th; Mis- 
pillion River closed entire month. Sturgeon 
(44%4'-none) closes 10th. Herring (no limits) 
Delaware River and Bay open until 10th only; 
Kent and Sussex Counties open Ist only; New- 
castle County open until 15th. Brook, Brown, 
Rainbow Trout (6”-6). Black Bass, Pike, Pick- 
erel, Wall-eyed Pike (10”-6), Calico Bass (no 
size-12) closed until 25th. Carp, open Ist only 
(no limits), Delaware River and Bay open 
entire month. Licenses: Res. $1.25; nonres. 
7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4”-5). No size or catch limit on any 
fish except in Tidal Basin. Licenses: Not re- 
quired, but permit (free) is necessary for Tidal 
Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rab- 
bit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear 
(Volusia County closed) (no limits). Fishing: 
Black Bass (12”-12; Brevard and Osceola 
Counties 12”-8; Lake County 12”-6). Bream 
(5°-30; Gadsden and Leon Counties 5”-20). 
Speckle Perch (7”-30; Osceola County 8”-30; 
Gadsden and Leon Counties 7”-20). Pike (no 
size-30). Jack (no size-15). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 40; Gadsden and Leon Counties 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of 
res. $1.25, county other than county of res. 
$3.25; fishing $2.25, not required in county of 
res. Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; 
fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: Rain- 
bow Trout, Brown Trout (8”-20). Brook or 
Speckled Trout (7”-25; Chattahoochee Na- 
tional Forest, 7”-10). Other game fish (no lim- 
its). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, 
county $1; fishing $1.25, not required for fish- 
ing in county of res. with natural bait. Nonres.: 
Hunting, state $12.50, county $5; fishing $5.25. 
Special permits: Chattahoochee National For- 


est, res. and nonres.: Season $10, 10-day $5, 
l-day $1. 
Hunting: Bear (1), some counties closed. 


Fishing: Salmon (no size-2 in designated wa- 
ters). Trout, a few designated waters closed 
(6”), Crappie, Catfish, Sunfish (no size) (ag- 
gregate 25, or 15 lb. and 1). Whitefish (no 
size—50 lb.). Dolly Varden Trout (no size-25 
lb.). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; fishing $5, 10- 
day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Fishing: Rock Bass, Crappie (5”-15), White 
Bass (7°-15), Yellow Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish 
(no size-15) (aggregate 25). Buffalo, Carp, 
Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, Sheep- 
head, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw (no 


"(5”"-aggregate 25). 


limits). Lake Trout (1% lb.-none). Whitefish 
(2 lb.-none). Trout, except Lake Trout (7”-8). 
Pickerel (16”), Pike (12”) (aggregate with 
Black Bass, 10). Black Bass (10”-aggregate 
with Pike and Pickerel, 10) open entire month 
in Southern and Central Zones; opens 16th in 
Northern Zone. Licenses: Res. 75 cents; non- 
res. $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox (no limits). 
Fishing: Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, Catfish (no 
limits). Brook, Brown, Loch Leven, and Rain- 
bow Trout (7”-aggregate 15). Opens 16th: 
Bluegill, Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass 
Silver, Yellow, Black, Ken- 
tucky, White, or Striped Bass (10”-aggregate 
6). Pike Perch (10”-6). Pike or Pickerel (no 
size-6). Yellow Perch (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing $15.50; fishing only $2.25, 14- 
day $1. 


IOWA 


Fishing: Season open entire month in all wa- 
ters except the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
and the inland waters of Lee County: Brook, 


Brown, and Rainbow Trout (7”-8). Northern 
Pike (15”-8). Sand Pike, Sauger, Wall-eyed 
Pike (13”-8). Bullhead (no size-25). Yellow 


Perch, Yellow Bass, Striped Bass, Silver Bass 
(7”-15). Sucker, Redhorse (no size-15). Sheeps- 
head, Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish 
(no limits). Season opens 15th in all waters 
except the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
the inland waters of Lee County: Black Bass 


(large-mouth 12”, small-mouth 10”-—5). Crappie, 
Calico Bass (7”-15). Warmouth Bass, Rock 
Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill (5”-15). (Aggregate 


catch all of the above mentioned fish on which 
there is a catch limit, 25.) Season open entire 
month in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
the inland waters of Lee County: Rock Stur- 
geon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-none). Sand Sturgeon 
(1 lIb.-none). Black Bass (10”-5). Northern 
Pike (15”-15). Wall-eyed Pike (13”-8). Cat- 
fish (12”-15). Crappie, Perch, Yellow Bass, Sil- 
ver Bass (7”-15). Sunfish, Bluegill, Rock Bass, 
Warmouth Bass (5”-15). Sheepshead, Bull- 
head, Carp, Buffalo, Gar, Dogfish, Quillback, 
Sucker, Redhorse (no limits). (Aggregate catch 
all fish on which there is a catch limit, 30.) 
Licenses: Res. $1; non-res, $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits). Fish- 
ing: Black, Kentucky, or Spotted Bass (10”). 


Crappie (7”). Channel Catfish (12”). Yellow 
Perch (6”). Drum Perch (10”). Bluegill (6”) 
(Aggregate all game fish, 15—in state lakes, 
10.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 
KENTUCKY 

Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). Trout (7”- 


10). Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass (Goggle-eye), 
Jack Salmon (Wall-eyed Pike), Striped Bass 
(no size-15). Licenses: Res. $1; nonres, $2.50, 
7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100) 
Licenses: Res.: Angling $1; nonres. $2. 


MAINE 


Fishing: Salmon (14”"). Trout (6” in brooks 
and streams, 7” in lakes, ponds, and rivers). 
Togue (14”). Opens 2ist: Black Bass (10”), 
White Perch (6”). Special fly fishing season for 
black bass open until 20th (3). (Aggregate: 712 
lb., but not more than 25 fish in brooks and 
streams; 10 Ib., but not more than 25 fish in 
lakes, ponds, and rivers). Licenses: Res. $1.15; 
nonres. $5.15, 15-day $3.15, 3-day $1.65. 
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Guide for June 


THE PERIOD FROM JUNE 1 TO 





JUNE 30 INCLUSIVE 





MARYLAND 


Fishing: Catfish (7”-none). Sucker, Carp, 
Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). Shad, Hickory Shad, 
Herring, between Hog Back Shoals and Cono- 
wingo Dam, Susquehanna River only, closes 
20th (no limits). Brown, Brook, Rainbow Trout, 
except Rainbow Trout in Youghiogheny River 
below Swallow Falls, Garrett County (7”-10). 
Striped Bass (Rock) (11”, not over 15 Ib.- 
none). Susquehanna Salmon (14”-none). Li- 
censes: Res. $1.25; nonres. $5.50. Licenses 
not required for fishing in tidewater. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fishing: Trout (6”-15; Onota Lake, 9”-10 Ib. 
but not more than 8; Deerfield River and its 
diverted waters, 12”-5; Millers River and its 
diverted waters, 9”-15; great ponds stocked with 
trout, 6”-5). Salmon (12”-5). Yellow Perch, 
Horned Pout (no size-30). Great Northern Pike, 
Muscallonge (15”-none). Pickerel (12-10). 
Pike Perch 12”-5). White Perch, inland 
waters (7”°-15). Licenses: Res. $2; nonres. 
$5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Red 
Squirrel, Fox, Woodchuck (no limits). Bear 
(local regulations). Fishing: Season open en- 
tire month in Great Lakes and their connecting 
waters and in all inland streams, and desig- 
nated trout and pike lakes; season opens 25th 
in all other inland lakes: Brook, Brown, and 
Rainbow Trout (7”-15; Rainbow Trout in Lake 
Charlevoix 7”-5). Landlocked Salmon (10”-5). 
Northern Pike (14”-5). Pike Perch or Wall- 
eyed Pike (14”-5; in Great Lakes and their 
connecting waters 14”-10). White Bass (7”- 
10). Muskellunge (30”—-none). Mackinaw or 
Lake Trout (no size-5). Whitefish (no size-7). 
Rock Bass, Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch 
(6”), Warmouth Bass (no size) (aggregate 25 
with bluegill and sunfish). Perch (in Les 
Cheneaux Channels of Lake Huron, 6”=25; in 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters, 6”—50; 
special limits in other designatea waters). 
Buffalo, Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Cisco, Dog- 
fish, Garfish, Herring, Mullet, Lawyer, Pilot- 
fish, Redhorse, Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, 
Smelt, Sucker (no limits). Season opens 25th: 
Black Bass (10”-5; small-mouth black bass in 
Great Lakes 10”-10). Bluegill, Sunfish (6”- 
aggregate of 25 with Rock Bass, Calico Bass, 
Warmouth Bass, Crappie, and Yellow Perch. Li- 
censes: Res.: Deer and bear $2.25; small game 
$1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Deer and bear $25; 
small game, Zones 1 and 2, $5, Zone 3, $15; 
fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Fishing: Yellow Perch, Catfish, Carp, Dog- 
fish, Redhorse, Sucker, Sheepshead (no limits). 
Whitefish (16”—none). Buffalo (15”—none). Bull- 
head (no size-—50). Trout, except Lake Trout 
(No size-15). Lake Trout or Landlocked Salm- 
on (no size-5). Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, 
Great Northern Pike (no size-8). Muskellonge 
(no size-2). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock Bass (no 
size-15). Black Bass, Yellow Bass (no size-6) 
open entire month in Southern Zone, opens 
21st in Northern Zone. Licenses: Res. 50 cents, 
nonres. $3. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8”- 
25). Sunfish (5-25). Aggregate all game 
fish, 50.) Licenses: Res. $1.25, family license 
$2.25; nonres. $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Squirrel (6), season opens 15th. Fishing: Trout 
8”-10). Jack Salmon, Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, 
Little Pickerel, Grass Pike, Northern Pike, 
Sand Pike, Muskellunge (13”-4). Crappie, Yel- 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


low Bass, White Perch (7”-12). Yellow Perch, 
Ringed Perch (7”-25). Bluegill, Bream, (5”-12 
Warmouth Bass, Sunfish, Black Perch (no size- 
25) Opens 15th: Black Bass (10-8), Rock 
Bass, Red-eye, Goggle-eye (6”-12). All fish not 
mentioned, limit 25 lb. per person or per boat. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing, state $2.65, 
county $1.15; hunting only $2.15; fishing only 
$1.15. Nonres.: Hunting $15.15; fishing $3.15, 
6-day $1.15—or fees charged nonres in ap- 
plicant’s state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Botcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Fishing: 
All game fish (no size limits-aggregate 15 fish 
or 15 lb. and 1, but not more than 5 of catch, 
except Sunfish, Yellow Perch, Ring Ferch, and 
Bullhead, under 7”). Licenses: Res.: Game 
birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 10- 
day $2.50. License not required for predators. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Fishing: 
Perch (no size-25). Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (n: 
limits Trout (no size-10, in state-owned lakes 
5). Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie, Rock Bass, 
Bullhead (6”-15). Sunfish (no size-15). Wall- 
eyed Pike, Sauger (12”—5) Catfish (10”-10 
Northern Pike (15”-5). (All game fish, except 
Carp, Buffalo, and Sucker, aggregate 25.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.10, fishing $1.10, 
hunting and fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s 
state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant's state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: 
Trout (no size-10). Catfish (no size-50). All 
other game fish (no size-10 lb. or 25 fish Spe- 
cial regulations for Lake Mead Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50 Nonres.: 
Hunting $10, fishing $3. Special nonres. 15- 
day fishing permit for Lake Mead and the Colo- 
rado River below Boulder Dam in Nevada and 
Arizona, $2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fishing: Yellow Perch (10 lb. but not more 
than 40). Lake Trout (15”-2; Big Diamond 
Pond, Big Greenough Pond and Stinson Lake, 
12”-2). Shad, Whitefish, Bluefin (no size-ag- 
gregate 12). Brook Trout (6”-5 lb., but not 
more than 20; in Special Limit Waters, 7”, 
not more than 10 fish). Salmon (15-2; Big 
Diamond Pond, Umbagog Lake, and Connecti- 
cut and Androscoggin Rivers, 12”-2). Aureolus 
or Golden Trout (12”-4). Pickerel (12”—10 Ib.; 
no limits in waters open entire year). Horned 
Pout (no size-40). Muscallonge (no limits). 
Pike Perch (10”-none; no limits in Canobie 
Lake). White Perch (7”-10 lb.; no limits in 
Lake Massabesic. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $2.50; nonres. fishing only $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fishing: Season open entire month in all 
waters: Striped Bass (Rockfish) (18”-none). 
Season opens 15th in all waters: Black Bass, 
Oswego Bass (9”-aggregate 10; in Delaware 
River and Bay between N. J. and Del. and tide- 
water tributaries, 9”-none). Rock Bass (no 
size-20; in Delaware River and Bay between 
N. J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries, no 
limits; in Delaware River between N, J. and 
Pa. and tributaries between Trenton Falls and 
Birch Creek, 6”-20). White Bass (9”-none; in 
Delaware River and Bay between N. J. and 
Del. and tidewater tributaries, and in Delaware 
River between N. J. and Pa. and tributaries 
between Trenton Falls and Birch Creek, 6”- 
none). Calico Bass, Crappie (6”-aggregate 20; 
in Delaware River and Bay between N. J. and 
Del. and tidewater tributaries, 6”-none). Sea- 
son opens 15th in Delaware River and Bay be- 
tween N. J. and Delaware and tidewater tribu- 
taries, and in Delaware River between N. J. and 
Pa. and tributaries between Trenton Falls and 
Birch Creek; open entire month in all other 
waters: Pike, Pickerel, Pike Perch (14”-25; in 
Delaware River and Bay between N. J. and 
Delaware and tidewater tributaries, 12”-none; 
in Delaware River between N. J. and Pa. and 
tributaries between Trenton Falls and Birch 
Creek, 12”-10). Opens 15th in Delaware River 


and Bay between N., J. and Delaware and in tide- 


water tributaries; open entire month in all 
other waters: Landlocked Salmon (7-10). 
Trout (7"-10; in Delaware River and Bay be- 
tween N. J. and Delaware and tidewater tribu- 
taries, 6”-none; in Delaware River between 
N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between Trenton 
Falls and Birch Creek, 6”-20). (Daily catch 
limit all game and food fish in inland waters, 
25). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.10; 
fishing only $2.10. Nonres.: Fishing $5.50—re- 
quired in fresh waters, inland tidal waters and 
the Delaware River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Fishing: Trout, Salmon (6”; Pecos 
River and tributaries above town of Pecos, 7”- 
20 fish or 10 lb. and 1). Bass (9”-15 lb. and 1). 
Crappie, Ring or Yellow Perch, Bream, Sunfish, 
Bluegill (5”-aggregate 20) Channel Catfish 
(10"-25 lb. and 1). Bullhead (no size-20). 
Note: Elephant Butte Lake above Long Point, 
and McRae Canyon above posted line, closed to 
all fishing until 15th. Licenses: Fishing: Res. 
$2, nonres. $3. Hunting license not required for 
predators 


NEW YORK 


Fishing: Yellow Perch, Crappie, Calico Bass 
(no limits except by local regulations). White 
Perch (no size-25). Sauger (no limits). Ot- 
sego Whitefish (9”-none). Lake Trout, Land- 
locked Salmon, Ouananiche (15”-3). White- 
fish, Striped Bass (16-none). Brook, Speckled, 
Brown, Rainbow, Steelhead, and Red-throat 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Summing Up 


PRETTY GOOD 

idea of what kind 
of sportsman an arch- 
can be derived from Bill Van 
Vorst’s “Long Bow, Short Range, Small 
Game.” You'll notice he does not condemn 
the rifle or scattergun but merely states 
that he gets more pleasure out of hunt- 
ing with the bow and arrow. Neither 
does he brag about bringing down a deer 
with it, nor boast of large bags of small 
game, but tells of his pleasure and good 
fortune in getting a small amount. There 
is a real sportsman! 

The proper arrow will kill as quickly 
as a bullet, and in some cases consider- 
ably faster and cleaner. And those who 
try the bow soon realize that it requires 
strength and a good deal of practice to 
achieve skill enough for even modest 
hunting success. Yes sir, it takes guts 
to get anywhere with the bow and arrow. 
—David Mason, Manchester, N. H. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


er is 


O DOUBT many 

deer that are 
wounded by arrows 
get away to die later, and I agree with 
W. L. Metty when he condemns the use 
of the bow on big game. All states 
should prohibit the use of any shotgun 
shell carrying less than one ounce of shot, 
for few people can shoot accurately 
enough to kill their game quickly with 
anything less than that. The conse- 
quence is that probably thousands of 
birds are wounded and escape to die 
slowly, which not only is cruel but 
decreases the amount of game available 
for other sportsmen. For hunting let’s 
use guns, and guns big enough to kill 
game almost instantly—Wallace J. 
Osborn, New York, N. Y. 


Rattlehead Fish? 


EDITOR — what’s all this 
Outdoor Life: about finding stones 

in the skull of a sheeps- 
head? Some of the fellows are trying to 
convince me that they opened the heads 
of fish they caught and pulled out one or 
more stones. If any of you readers have 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





GOT 'EM ALL 
OUTA FISH 





made a similar find, 
it, because I'm not sure if the 
trying to educate me or kid me.- 
Hansen, Chicago, I'l. 


please tell us about 
boys are 
Arnold 


Slaves to Gadgets? 


EDITOR HAT’S the matter 
Outdoor Life: with the present- 
day crop of hunters? 
Have their eyes gone back on them so 
they can’t see with iron sights any more 
and have to use ‘scopes? I'm 65 years 
old and never have had to use a glass 
yet, and can still hit as well as some of 
these ‘scope shooters, judging from the 
number of shots they have to take. 
And according to their own stories, a 
man is a fool to go out after big game 
(deer, elk, or bear) with less than two 
or three boxes of cartridges. Well, I've 
gone into the woods many 
only five rounds, bagged both a buck 
and a bear, and had some ammunition 
left. It’s not the gun, caliber, or sights 
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a time with’ 











that count—it’s the man behind the gun. 
Can he really shoot where he looks, 





estimate distances correctly, and does he 
actually know the range of accuracy 
of his rifle? 

I don’t like this skeptical attitude they 
take toward a man who says he gets 
within 100 yd. of a deer before shooting. 
In my fifty years of hunting deer, bear 
(of all types), elk, and moose—and I’ve 
killed my share—I have yet to take my 
first shot at more than 100 yd. And dang 
few at more than 60 to 70 yd.—E. L. 
Knappenberger, Leechburg, Pa. 


And Now a Necklace 


EDITOR HE LITTLE story 
Outdoor Life: about the wood- 
chuck getting his head 
a tin can was amusing, but 
woodchucks are not the only animals 
that wear strange gear. I work nights 
in a small railroad station, practically 
on the banks of the Arkansas River. 
Sitting here at night, I have had a 
skunk come right into the office, nose 
around, and walk out again without 
paying any attention to me—which was 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

I live near the station and go home 
about 12:30 a.m. for lunch. One night I 
got onto the back porch and stopped— 
there was a skunk with his head in a 
sandwich-spread jar, eating what was 
left in the container. He heard me but 
barely stopped eating. Well, I had to get 
in the house, so I took a broom for 
a shield and edged up on the animal 
with a hammer in my other hand. When 
I got close enough I tapped the jar with 
the hammer and it shattered—all but 
the neck, which hung around the skunk’s 


stuck in 


neck. I’ve seen him several times since, 
and he’s still wearing the necklace.— 
R. E. Plant, Swallows, Colo. 


Red Squirrels and Grays 


EDITOR HEN I was a boy, 
Outdoor Life: with squirrel 
hunting as my favor- 


ite sport, sometimes I would bring down 
a gray squirrel, of male sex, that had 
been castrated. Old hunters told me 
that these squirrels had been altered by 
red squirrels, their hereditary enemy. 
Recently I have read somewhere that 
biologists who have studied this matter 
have stated that destruction of squirrel 
testes is due to larve of the botfly. 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


I am rather curious about this, as 
sometimes when I am gunning I have 
seen gray squirrels chased by red squir- 
rels, and I’m wondering whether the 
scientists or the veteran hunters are 
right. Have any OutTpoor Lire readers 
actually seen red squirrels doing what 
popular belief credits them with doing? 
The fact that this belief is general 
would seem to indicate that it has basis 
in fact.—Finley Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Slow but Sweet 


EDITOR HE blackcock, which 
Outdoor Life: you described and 
pictured recently, are 


known as “Orre” in Sweden. My uncle 
has hunted them there but he says they 
are slow targets and not too hard to hit. 
Their large size seems to make for slow 
motion. But Swedish gunners consider 
them a fine dish on the table. So let’s 
hope they thrive here!—Kenneth D. 
Skoglund, Spokane, Wash. 


Well-Earned Deer 


EDITOR OME sstory, that of 
Outdoor Life: “A Day at Tobe’s 

Place,’’ by Roy 
Holmes! Fifteen dogs, seven or eight 
drivers on horses, temperature about 75 
degrees, and automatic and double- 
barrel shotguns! I wonder how the 
hunters in that yarn would make out 
here in Pennsylvania with the tempera- 
ture 20 below, doing their own driving 
over mountains and rocks? We're lucky 
if we get one flash shot at a buck with 
our high-power rifles; and when we get 
a deer we've earned him.—W. E. Wilson, 
Bridgeville, Pa. 


St. Patrick’s Helpers 


EDITOR N EPISODE that I 
Outdoor Life: witnessed last year 
at a dam near San 
Diego, Calif., seems to offer verification 
for E. T. Elder’s fish-eats-snake story. 
One of my companions caught a 4%4-lb. 
largemouth bass that appeared to be 
ready to spawn. Opening it, he dis- 
covered that it was a male fish, and that 
the distension was due to a 14-in. rattle- 
snake in its stomach, partly digested 
but still practically intact. 
When we called the attention of the 
dam keeper to the snake he told us that 
it was common to find snakes in the 
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C'MON #ELLERS! 
HERES ANOTHER 
BLOCKADE RUNNER 
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stomachs of bass. Bass, he said, will 
strike at any moving object on the sur- 
face of the water, and rattlesnakes are 
often caught while swimming from one 
island to another. I knew this last to be 
true, having seen rattlers in the water 
many times, and fishermen there are 
warned never to strike at one because it 
might attempt to climb up the oar into 
the boat.—Royal S. Riddle, San Pedro, 
Calif. 


Chukars Won’t Play Ball 


EDITOR ONCERNING Chu- 
Outdoor Life: kar partridges— 

which several states 
introduced to hunters not long ago— 
Kansas tried them, and here are the 
results as I see them: Several crates 
were released in a county just south of 
my home. When hunters were given the 
go signal, the Chukars were slaughtered 
like domestic fowl. In fact, they became 
so tame that farmers often found them 
right in the barnyard eating with the 
chickens. Then to top it all, one morn- 
ing a couple of dozen of them were 
found roosting on the county courthouse. 
Jailbird or game bird?—James W. Clark, 
Logan, Kans. 


Why Farmers Get Gray 


EDITOR HE Sportsman’s 
Outdoor Life: Club stocks covers 
in my _ section with 


pheasants, and some of that cover ad- 
joins our farm. Therefore when hunters 
come to look for game, they naturally 
ask permission to hunt on our land. In 
the past we always gave that permission, 
and we found every hunter a gentleman. 

Unfortunately, last year somebody 
broke into one of our henhouses and 


1 JUST CANT FACE 
THE LITTLE WOMAN 
EMPTY-HANDED 
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rey, 
stole 25 chickens. When we notified the 
local authorities we were told that we'd 
have to put up “No Trespassing” signs 
before we'd be entitled to protection. 
Now, we don’t want to bar hunters, and 
when we do they'll probably feel resent- 
ful. But what else can be done under a 
regulation like that?—Norman W. Ladd, 
Natick, Mass. 


Bucks and Buckshot 


EDITOR HAT receni letter of 
Outdoor Life: Roy T. Cain’s shows 
that he’s never hunted 
deer with buckshot; if he had, he’d be 
astonished at the few shot (if any) that 
he could put into a buck at 75 yd. If he 
hit at all, it would probably be in the 
ears or tail of his target. 
I believe that any hunter would prefer 
a rifle for deer if he hunted in a state 
that allowed its use. New Jersey does 
not, and from my seven years of shoot- 
ing there I can tell you that buckshot is 
no good unless the deer runs right into 
you.—L. Steelman, Hatboro, Pa. 


- 








ONDER what Mr. 

Cain would do if 
he lived in a state that 
didn’t allow rifles on deer, especially if 
he could not afford to travel to a state 
where a rifle is permitted. No one real- 
izes how poor a shotgun is on deer more 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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than those of us who have to use it, and 
do the best we can.—Ted Blaine, Nut- 
ley, N J. 


Boys Can’‘t Take It 


EDITOR AS pleased with 
Outdoor Life: the letter of H. K. 

Burrell. I too use a 
.30/06 in a Model 54 Winchester. Now, 
I’m 66, 5 ft. 7 in., 135 lb.; the recoil of the 
rifle doesn’t bother me in the least, and I 





YEAR O SHOOTIN 
THIS OLD GUN! 





don’t use a sling either. On a hunting 
party in Canada last year, there were 
several big huskies using 7 mm.’s with 
recoil pads. They seemed scared of the 
.30/06. 

I don’t pose as a superman, but I have 
in my cabinet a .45/70 and a .45/90 that 
I've used a long time, and either of 
them will punish a man much more 
than the .30/06, in my opinion. I can't 
understand why some men are so 
daunted by recoil unless it’s because 
they don’t know how to hold a rifle 
properly. I can go out with boys under 
40, shoot my gun all day, get my deer, 
and quit as fresh as any of them. 
J. T. Zufall, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Congratulations! 
ONGRATULA- 
TIONS to Roscoe 

Clark of New York 

for his long-needed letter boosting the 

black bass. No doubt your Western 
readers are in a lather about it— it’s 
heresy (in their eyes) to suggest that 
anything west of the Rockies isn’t the 
biggest and best of its kind in the world 

—but it’s about time Easterners stuck 

up for themselves and their sport. I 

don’t know much about the steelhead, 

East or West, but I do know the bass. 

He’s a remarkable fish, not only for his 

fighting spirit, but for the fact that he 

holds his own against civilization, pro 
viding sport in crowded areas where the 
sound of plugs and flies raining on the 
water would be enough to scare an un- 
civilized steelhead out of the county. 

And as for fight, remember what Dr. 

James A. Henshall said: “I consider 

him, inch for inch and pound for pound, 

the gamest fish that swims.”—R. D. Sul 

livan, Frederick, Md. 
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Experience Comes High 


EDITOR OW many readers 
Outdoor Life: will believe that 

fantastic fly theory of 
J. G. Schaumberg’s? He claims that 
trout get educated to certain flies and 
fight shy of ‘em, and suggests that we 
offer the fish something different to 
fool them. 

Now I ask you, what trout is he aim- 
ing to fool—one that’s already been 
caught on another fly? How in the 
world does a trout learn that there's 
dynamite in a certain fly until he’s ac 
tually been caught on it? It seems to 
me that it’s quite possible for a trout 
to get wise to the danger that lurks in 
a fly, but by that time he’s hooked, and 
his experience is going to be of darn lit- 
tle value to him. His goose is cooked. 
And if what our Newark friend says is 
good logic, how does he explain away 
the fact that trout haven’t learned to 
fight shy of worms, minnows, and the 


like? From what I hear these baits 
have been in use for some time. 

Oh, what’s the use—I suppose I’m too 
matter-of-fact. This summer, when 
things go a little tough on the stream, 
I'll probably try Schaumberg’s system, 
in desperation if nothing else. And, 
after sounding off this way, wouldn’t it 
be just my luck to get my limit for the 
day before breakfast?—S. A. Gassler, 
Linden, N. J. 


Where Seconds Count 


EDITOR S A FORMER big- 
Outdoor Life: game hunter in 

Africa and Asia I'd 
like to point out a few things to Dean 
Murray, who criticized the hunter in 
“African Black Manes” because he em- 
ployed a gun bearer. The kind of gun 
that’s used to get lions, etc., is usually a 
double-barrel rifle, weighing from 15 to 
25 lb. Thus you have just two shots. 
Now if you use the two, and a big, 
wounded wild animal is charging, about 
all you have time to do is to grab another 
rifle from the bearer, bring it up, and 
shoot. 

Manifestly any attempt on the part of 
an African hunter to carry two such 
heavy rifles in temperatures upward of 
100 degrees F.’ would be foolhardy, as 
well as exhausting. Any man trying that 
would be unable to fire an accurate shot. 
—Col. Boris d@Adamovitch Leliwa, Win- 
chester, N. H. 


Sporting Small Bores 


EDITOR HAT’S the idea of 
Outdoor Life: some hunters in 

trying to belittle the 
410? Using the high-power ammunition 
of today, the gun is plenty good enough, 
if you know how to shoot. Naturally the 
pattern is smaller than that of the larger 
shotguns, but there’s more sport in using 
a .410 on rabbits or birds than a gun 
that throws a handful of shot. 

Out here we're using it more than 
ever. The country is covered with brush 
and we have to move fast to get the 
game. That is where a small-bore gun 
comes in handy. Especially when a fel- 
low has learned what's what, and is 
using modern ammunition. In the long 
run, I’ve lost less game with my little 
gun than I did with a 16.—C. F. Guzman, 
Redlands, Calif. 


Trail Therapy 
EDITOR URRAH for Gor- 
Outdoor Life: | don Mac Quarrie’s 
“How to Freeze to 
Death!” At last I've found someone 
after my own heart. Some people rely 
on cod-liver oil or vitamin pills, but it 
takes a good night’s freezing on the trail 
to restore the vigor to my bones. 
Have you ever had that run-down 
feeling after an 18-mile hike through 
dense underbrush? Try a freezing 
you'll be astounded at the results. How- 
ever, I must disagree with Mac Quarrie 
on a minor point. He advocates strip- 
ping down to the red flannels, and allow- 
ing the feet to project from the bed 
covering. That’s O.K. for fast freezing, 
but I maintain that one must not hasten 
the process. A good, invigorating freeze 
; a gradual one, not a quick numbing. 
rR. S. Tingey, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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a wet fly into on . 
ps 


" ONDER if there're any 
trout in that creek?” That 
was the question that made 
Fred stare at me in amaze- 

ment. The question did seem a little 

ill-timed. It was November, and an icy 

Michigan wind buffeted our backs as 

we hunched half-frozen on the crest of 

a bluff overlooking an _ice-bordered 

stream winding its way toward near-by 

Lake Superior. Hard-driven pellets of 

snow stung our frost-bitten ears and 

lodged in the actions of the high-power 
rifles dangling at our sides. 

“Trout in that creek? I guess there 
may be,”’ laughed Fred. ‘Plannin’ your 
fishing a little early, aren't you?” He 
shrugged his shoulders as if to shake 
off the penetrating cold and turned 
back toward the trail. 

I followed; but as I plodded along be- 
hind him my thoughts raced ahead to 
a day different from this. It would be a 
golden day in early summer. The roll- 
ing hills of Beaver Basin would be warm 
and green, not white and hard, with 
backs humped 
gale. And this little unnamed stream 
on the northern coast of Michigan's Up- 
per Peninsula would sparkle in the sun- 
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light, freed from Win- 
ter’s icy talons. Instead 
of a frosty rifle, I would 
be carrying a delicate 
split-bamboo fly rod, 
hearing the song of the 
wood thrush in place of 
the booming surf pound- a 
ing the beach of the big ae 
lake near by. a 

In imagination I stood 
on that bluff overlooking 
the little stream many times during the 
cold winter months that followed. Eve- 
nings I would light up a blackened brier, 
lean back in my chair, and enjoy a few 
minutes exploring a promising stretch 
in that unnamed creek in Beaver Basin. 

Sunken logs crisscrossed the sandy 
bottom of the little river, and there was 
plenty of room to whip a fly. I had no- 
ticed all that back in November. Be- 
neath every log lay a hungry trout 
ready to launch a slashing attack upon 
the first saucy Royal Coachman to 
come dancing across the ripples. He 
would be a husky trout—I could tell 
that as I set the hook—and it would be 
a real battle to keep him away from 
those sunken logs. But if he did reach 
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Results! A small but tough rainbow lured from the débris 
















one and snarl the slender gut around a 
limb, there’d be no regrets, for a bigger 
fish would be waiting just around the 
next bend. 

So, when the nose of Fred’s speed 
boat had grated on the pebbled beach in 
front of the cabin, and when we had un- 
loaded the duffel in the warm sun of a 
June morning, I was first to scramble 
up the sandy bank to a hilltop, from 
which I could see if the little stream was 
where I had left it seven months before. 
It was—sparkling and dancing in the 
sunshine, looking exactly as I knew it 
would. 

“Bet there’s some big rainbows in 
that creek,” I said to Fred and Larry as 
we lugged our duffel from the beach to 
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DREAM YOUR TROUT, THEN 
CATCH ‘EM=—IF YOU CAN 
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the cabin and began to stow it away. 

“Ought to be,” agreed Fred. ‘‘Seems 
like it was rainbows a fellow caught 
out of there a couple of years ago, but 
nobody fishes it much for trout. If you 
don’t catch anything, come on over to 
Beaver Lake and fish for bass with 
Larry and me.” 

“Brace yourself for a trout supper 
tonight,” I bragged in the face of these 
ominous words. 

“Maybe it’s too early in the season 
for rainbows,” suggested Larry. 

“It’s still trout for supper,” was my 
boastful reply. 


FTER the last of the duffel had been 
carried up from the beach and un- 
packed in the cabin, we began rigging 
up our fishing tackle. Fred looked up 
from oiling his casting reel and a 
knavish grin lighted his face. 

“Tell you what,” he proposed. “‘Who- 
ever comes back with the smallest catch 
has to clean all the fish for supper.” 

“It’s a deal,’”’ was my too prompt re- 
ply. I had stuck my neck out too far al- 
ready to back down now. 

“See you later,” shouted Larry, and 
he was off down the trail toward Beaver 
Lake, with Fred at his heels. 

There I was, up to my neck in a fish- 
ing contest, and I didn’t know yet 
whether there were any fish in the 
stream. Well, I'd soon find out! I took 
up my rod and started for the creek. 

Choosing a spot for the first cast was 
easy. I'd settled that months before. 
Tempestuous Lake Superior had tossed 
a tangled pile of logs and driftwood 
across the mouth of the creek. If there 
were trout anywhere, they would be in 
the deep hole scooped out on the down- 
stream side of the log jam. 

A Coachman was knotted to the end 
of a medium-weight leader by fingers 
that fumbled with impatience. Round, 
wave-washed pebbles gouged into my 
knees as I crawled the last few feet to 
a spot within casting distance of the 
pool. The Coachman whisked through 
the air and settled softly as thistledown 
on the scurrying water. 

Breathless, I followed its dancing 
course until a slender shadow streaked 
from the depths of the pool. The water 
boiled where the Coachman danced, and 
I twitched my wrist to set the hook. A 
soaked fly flipped into the air and fell 
at the edge of the pool. I had missed 
the rise. 

Disappointment gave way to relief 
as I retrieved the slack line. The first 
rise was missed, but it had at least told 
me what I wanted to know. That fish 
was a trout, and a good one. 

The Coachman whisked through the 
air again and, after two or three false 
casts, settled lightly on the water. It 
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On the lake shore, the author nets one that tried to escape to Canada 


bounced along over the ripples, and 
again the shadow streaked up from the 
depths. With cocked wrist I waited for 
the strike. But the shadow swerved and 
drifted back to the deep water, and the 
Coachman bobbed blithely across the 
lower stretches of the pool. 

No use casting again. That fish was 
wary. Better rest the pool for ten min- 
utes, then try it again. But a third cast 
brought no change of luck. The Coach- 
man failed even to budge the shadow 
from the depths of the pool. 

“A Brown Hackle, maybe,” I mur- 
mured to myself and changed flies. But 
the shadow lurked in the depths of the 
pool, scorning the Brown Hackle as dis- 
dainfully as it did a succession of as- 
sorted lures that drifted across the 
sparkling water. 

Reluctantly I withdrew and perched 
on a log to consider the situation. This 
was not according to schedule. The first 
trout was to have come from that pool 
beneath the log jam. Instead—-well, I 


began to wonder whether there were 
any trout there after all. Lengthening 
shadows of the afternoon sun were 
reaching for the edge of the pool. A 
little later in the day, perhaps, and fish 
wouldn't be so shy. I skirted the pool 
and waded into the stream above the 
log jam 

“A hungry trout beneath every log,” 
I had promised myself all winter long. 
So I religiously dropped a fly alongside 
every log and in every riffle that looked 
as if it could possibly harbor a’ fish. 

But the setting sun found a dis- 
heartened disciple of Izaak Walton 
trudging along the trail back to the 
cabin. Two eight-inch trout stretched 
forlornly in his creel and the fly rod 
drooped in his hand. 

“Here’s the trout fisherman now,” 
boomed Fred as I slumped through the 
cabin door. ‘‘What luck?” 

“Oh, a couple of little ones,’’ was my 
unenthusiastic reply. I was in for it. 

“Permit (Continued on page 76) 


Learn the Quick Draw 


UCH has been written about 
the lightning speed of the old- 
time gun fighters—a great 
deal of it highly colored and 

quite improbable. But there is little 
question that the art of the quick draw 
was developed to a high degree. Billy 
the Kid, John Wesley Hardin, Wild Bill 
Hickok, Wyatt Earp, Bat Masterson, 
Louie Otson, Tom Horn (I could name a 
dozen more), all earned their reputa- 
tions by being able to get their six-guns 
out and shooting just a split second 
ahead of their opponents. 

While many of the tales of the old 
West are greatly exaggerated, as I’ve 
said, the quick draw certainly was no 
myth. In recent years Ed McGivern, 
that six-gun wizard of Lewiston, Mon- 
tana, has done much to prove that some 
of the feats of the old-time gunmen 
were possible. I realize, of course, that 
the day when differences were settled 
through revolver smoke is past; at least 
it’s becoming increasingly rare. Even 
so, a great deai of good may be derived 
from proficiency in the quick draw. 
Aside from being a lot of fun, it’s al- 
most certain to improve codrdination. 

I learned the art from an old master 
twenty-seven years ago on the home 
ranch. Old Louie, our foreman, was 
then sixty years old, wiry and tough as 
rawhide but quiet and soft-spoken. He'd 
been a law rider in Kansas in the ‘70's 
and ‘80’s and had earned a reputation 
there as one of the fastest gunmen in 
the country. 

For a long time I pestered Louie be- 
fore he finally consented to teach me the 
quick draw. ‘You won't have the pa- 
tience to learn it,” he'd tell me; and 
right here I'm going to say that it takes 
patience, plenty of it, to learn. I'll try 
to give it to you just the way Louie 
taught me, but don’t expect to be able 
to make one of those draws you read 
about—“his hand was a blinding blur 
of movement’’—-within a few days. 

If you have a double-action revolver 
with a barrel four, five, or six inches 
long, it will serve your purpose very 
well. Personally I like a five-inch barrel 
and a heavy gun. Be sure that yours has 
good balance, and that the grip fits your 
hand, 

The holster is quite important, and I 
doubt that you will be able to find a 
ready-made one that will be just right. 
In the first place, a holster should swing 
the gun butt away from the body a 
little, and forward. Study of the two 
lower photographs on the opposite page 
will indicate proper holster and gun 
position better than words can convey. 
Second, the holster should be made for 
the revolver it’s to carry. Experienced 
makers soak a holster in water till it’s 


soft, then press a wooden model of the 


gun, or the arm itself (well greased), 
into the holster and work the leather 
until it conforms to the gun’s shape. 








] The shooter faces his target naturally and 
easily. Up comes his hand, fingers spread, 
and back toward the gun, which is riding high 
and handy in the specially designed holster 


Third, the holster should not be too 
deep and the gun should ride high, 
where it will be easy to grasp. A leather 
thong, laced through the bottom of the 
holster and tied about the thigh, pre- 
vents the holster from slipping up with 
the gun when the latter is drawn. As 
for the belt, it should be wide enough to 
hold the holster down firmly. 

Well, now that you're equipped, let’s 
get started. First, the one thing you'll 
have to learn, if you are to learn, is 
that you must perfect each step before 
proceeding with the next. Buckle on 
your belt, holster, and gun, and stand 
before your bedroom mirror. Keep your 
eyes on your reflection—never look 
down. Now, without thinking where 
your gun is, reach back to your hip at, 
say the next sound you hear, and ob- 
serve where your hand naturally pauses. 

Adjust your gun and its holster as 
near to that position as possible. Repeat 
this procedure until you’ve found the 
best place for the gun and holster to 
hang, and remember it. For the average 
man it will be somewhere in the position 
shown in picture 1 above and in the 
“right” holster photograph. Your hand 
should fall naturally to the gun butt, 
with the elbow slightly bent. 

All this preliminary work has been 
done with an empty gun—and the gun 
will remain empty for some time. After 
you've learned the movements of the 
quick draw you'll load it, but in the 
meantime there’s a reason for its being 
unloaded. 

Now, standing in front of your mir- 
ror, with gun and holster in their proper 
positions, pick out some point on your 


2 Practice has taught him exactly where the 
gun butt should be, and his hand falls to 
that spot without groping. Grasping the butt 
lightly, he slips his trigger finger into place 


reflection—shirt button or belt buckle 
and concentrate your mind and eyes on 
it. Once you've picked your “target” 
don’t change it or let your eyes rove. 
Take an easy, natural stance, arms at 
sides. Now in slow motion, and I mean 
s-l-o-w motion, lift the hand up and 
back (fingers spread as in picture 1), 
and grasp the gun butt easily, placing 
index finger on the trigger, as in picture 
2. Whoa, now! That’s as far as you go 
until that movement can be done 
smoothly and with absolute precision. 
It may take several half-hour practice 
periods to get it right, but the secret of 
the quick draw lies in perfect timing 
and precise movement. 

All right, you’ve practiced that mo- 
tion until you can’t improve it any 
further. The second step will be a 
continuation of the first, still in slow 
motion. The hand has grasped the butt 
easily. Now to start the draw. The 
movement illustrated in picture 3 will 
lift the six-gun in its vertical plane until 
the muzzle has just cleared the top of 
the holster. 

These two steps seem perfectly simple 
—about what you'd do in any kind of a 
draw. But the quick draw is made 
possible only by utmost economy of 
motion, absolute precision (always do- 
ing the same thing without the slightest 
variation), and speed. By concentration 
you'll learn to know by “feel” when the 
gun is just clear of the holster—and 
you won't waste a fraction of a second 
in lifting it any higher. 

As the gun clears the holster the 
movement of bringing it to aim is about 
to get under way. Since you're going to 
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GET THAT GUN OUT LIKE LIGHTNING— 
AND KNOW YOU’RE GOING TO HIT 


By 
TOM VAN DE CAR 





3 Unvarying precision must be combined with 
speed and smoothness. Now he begins to 
bring the gun straight up, and as it rises he 
gradually tightens the grip of his whole hand 


learn to shoot from the region of the 
waistline—and shoot accurately-—you 
have to get the gun up there pronto. 
The movement is a natural one, but 
the reason for practice, practice, prac- 
tice, is to make it a precise one. Look 
at picture 4. The elbow is back and up 

it must come down. The wrist is bent 
and the gun still points at the ground— 
they'll come up into a straight line. 
Here let me pause to caution you again 
to keep your eyes on the spot you’ve 
picked for a target—don’t let anything 
distract that steady gaze. 

The gun is clear. Now tighten your 
grip, straighten your wrist, bring your 
elbow down, and you'll be in the position 
illustrated in picture 5. The idea is to 
practice until you can do the whole 
draw smoothly with never a pause. And 
do it in slow motion—-when you attain 
precision you can speed up. 

Now look in the mirror at the gun, 
and judge ‘how well it is pointed at the 
target. Your position may require cor- 
rection—a slight flexing of the wrist or 
lifting of the hand. Put the gun back in 
its holster and try again, and once more 
note correctness of aim. 

From first to last the whole move- 
ment must be perfect. I should estimate 
that a minimum practice period of half 
an hour, or longer, a day for thirty days 

careful, conscientious practice in slow 
motion—will be required to develop pre- 
cision enough to justify going ahead. 

The next stage is a repetition of 
exactly what you've learned, except that 
when you draw now, you start to 
Squeeze (not merely grasp) with the 
whole hand. As the gun clears the 
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C-y shooting has developed "feel" which 
tells the expert when his gun is clear. As 
the muzzle swings up, he increases his pres- 
sure on the trigger to bring the hammer back 





WRONG This holster covers too 


much of the gun butt 
and tips it back too far for easy reach 


holster and comes up, gradually tighten 
the trigger finger. And remember—still 
slow motion! When you've mastered 
this squeeze, the gun will go off at the 
exact moment that it’s aligned with the 
target. Note that in picture 4 the ham- 
mer has started back, in picture 5 it’s 
fallen. 

But you're still a long way from the 
split-second draw, and you'll need plenty 
of patient slow-motion practice before 
you'll combine every move into one 
smooth, perfectly timed, precise action. 
Then you can move outdoors. 

Take along your outfit, a piece of 
composition board about 24 inches wide 
and 514 feet long, two 1 x 2-inch sticks, 


5 Bang! At the exact instant the gun bears 
on the target the hammer falls. Note how 
wrist and arm, moving in perfect codrdination, 
have brought the sixgun forward into position 


RIGHT Here the holster's been de- 
signed to fit the revolver, 
shifting it forward, ready to the hand 





pointed at one end to hold it, several 15- 
inch squares of cardboard with a black 
spot in the center of each (say about 
the size of a half dollar), and thumb 
tacks. Find an isolated place with a 
safe backstop and erect your target 
holder. Then measure off ten feet from 
the target and make a mark on the 
ground—-your firing line. 

Let's assume that you've been aiming 
at your belt buckle in the mirror at 
home. That being the case, tack one of 
your targets on the holder so that the 
dot on it approximates the buckle posi- 
tion. Now move back to your firing 
line. Load your sixgun and place it in 
the holster. (Continued on page 99) 
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It seems queer to find a giant cactus 
within fifty feet of good trout water 


E HAD long been on the 

lookout, at the U.S. Bureau 

of Fisheries, for a kind of 

rainbow trout that could be 
adapted to warm waters—one less mi- 
gratory than the usual California rain- 
bow. We knew that if that irritating 
instinct of rainbows to migrate down- 
stream could be overcome—if they’d 
only stay put after planting-—vastly 
better sport fishing would be in store 
for anglers. 

Persistent rumors of a rare trout to 
be found only in the wilds of Lower 
California, Mexico, had come to me 
from time to time. These fish, I was 
told, were the southernmost coastal 
trout to be found on the North Ameri- 
can continent; they belonged to the rain- 
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On the long trek the roads got progressively worse. 
Right, the captured fish were put in a “live car" 
and covered with a towel so they wouldn't leap out 
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By PAUL R. NEEDHAM, who brought the 


bow group and had been 
named Salmo nelsoni. Here 
might be the fish we wanted 
for planting in warmer wat- 
er—one that might not mi- 
grate downstream after 
planting, but stay near home. 
But how to get them? 
Could enough of them be 
found? Could they be car- 
ried out of Lower California 
alive, over the rough trails 
and roads from their habitat 
in the Santo Domingo Riv- 
er? Could permission to 
take them be had from the 
Mexican government? A 
host of questions arose. 
The answers, we decided, 
could be obtained only by a 
scouting trip. So Fred John- 
son of the U.S. Forest Service and I 
went down into Mexico in a half-ton 
pick-up truck to look the situation over. 
That first trip was a comedy of er- 
rors. We lost our way and ran out of 
grub—all but peanut butter and bread. 
This we lived on for four days. One can 
get very weary of a diet of peanut but- 
ter. But in the nick of time we blun- 
dered into a luscious turkey dinner at 
Hattie Hamilton’s rancho near the 
mouth of the Santo Domingo River. 
Well, we brought back from our trip 
a few preserved nelsoni, and a fund of 
information on how to get them. There 
were, it’s true, 120 miles of shockingly 
poor roads south of Ensenada, and a 
ten-mile horseback trip from the end 
of the road in to the Santo Domin- 
go River, but the 


~ 


chances of getting 
fish out alive 
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seemed to us to be at least fifty-fifty. 

We proceeded to lay careful plans 
during the next twelve months. Official 
permission to take Nelson trout, if we 
could, was courteously given by the 
Mexican government. Four insulated 
cases were made to carry 500 pounds of 
ordinary ice. Miscellaneous equipment, 
such as nets, cans, thermometers, etc., 
was assembled. At last we met in San 
Diego, Calif., at the U.S. Forest Service 
offices, to make final arrangements. The 
party consisted of Ivan Sack and J. B. 
Stephenson of the Forest Service, and 
Dr. Osgood R. Smith and me, both of 
the Bureau of Fisheries. Fred Johnson 
was busy in New Mexico and couldn’t 
make the trip. We had two half-ton 
trucks, food for four men for two weeks, 
and ice sealed in the cases. Then, armed 
with the official permiso, we soon got un- 
der way. 

Our immediate destination was the 
Rancho San José, some thirty-five miles 
south of San Telmo, Mexico, where we 
planned to hire stock for the pack trip 
in to the river. Roads were in pretty 
bad shape. Beyond San Vicente we cut 
toward the Pacific Ocean through a nar- 
row winding canyon, got a glimpse of 
it, and then turned inland gradually, 
slowly climbing the gentle slope of the 
coastal plain toward San Telmo. Agave, 
cactus of many kinds, and century 
plants covered the plains, while lizards 
and road runners scuttled to shelter as 
we passed. In the eastern distance, the 
plain rose in a series of steps to meet 
the towering main range of the Sierra 
San Pedro Martir, which forms the 
backbone of the Lower California pen- 
insula. It was an arid and barren land. 

Beyond San Telmo the road led at 
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ncle ama 


battling Nelson north, to thrive where rainbows can’t 


first over the broad, flat San Telmo Val- 
ley for about twelve miles and then 
gradually became steeper. We turned 
into a dry stream bed which rapidly 
became steep and crooked. The heavily 
loaded trucks groaned and swayed along 
in low gear. Finally the road abruptly 
left the stream and took off up a hog- 
back in a steep climb. The scenery 
changed; cactus and other desert plants 
were replaced by scattered live oaks, 
junipers, and mountain lilacs. At 3,000 
feet the road wound over broad foot- 
hills. Larger now, grim and forbidding, 
loomed the Sierra San Pedro Martir— 
mountains of jutting bare white gran- 
ite, patched here and there by dark 
green pine forests. Here we made camp. 
Supper, prepared and eaten, brought us 
to bedtime. Dog-tired, we unpacked 
sleeping bags and holed up for the night. 
At 5 a.m. we rolled out and had break- 
fast. As near as we could judge, we 
were only a few miles from the Rancho 
San José, so we decided to drive there 
and make arrangements to hire horses 
and burros for the trip into the Santo 
Domingo River from Valladares. 
Rancho San José, we found, lay in a 
lovely spot on a low tree-covered knoll 
above a flowing stream. It had the only 
lawn we had seen since leaving Ense- 
nada. Mrs. Melling, the owner's wife, 
gave us a friendly greeting and gra- 
ciously arranged for a guide, Ignacio 
Iguerra, to meet us with horses and 
burros late that afternoon at Valla- 
dares for the ten-mile trip in to the 
Santo Domingo River region. Ignacio 
was to take the animals via an eight- 
mile trail to Valladares from the Ran- 
cho San José, while we drove there in 
the trucks. That meant a journey, by 
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road, of about fifty miles instead of 
eight, and long miles they proved to be! 

That road to Valladares defies de- 
scription. It had all the earmarks of a 
goat trail—and the goat that made it 
must have been demented. Again we 
climbed over wide, broad-backed hills, 
leaving the desert behind. After miles 
of vehicular gymnastics, we arrived at 
Valladares—at the foot of a very steep 
grade—about 3:30 p.m. 

Ignacio was there with the animals, 
seven burros for carrying duffel and 
four horses for riding. We promptly 
set about the job of packing for the 
trip into the river. Two cases of ice, 
each holding fifty pounds, were lashed 
on one burro. On top, to help insulate 
it, two bed rolls were spread and lashed 
down expertly by Ignacio with a dia- 
mond hitch. Six pack-type fish cans 
were loaded on three other animals, two 
on each. On top went miscellaneous 
duffel. By 4:30 we climbed into saddles 
and were off. 

Ignacio did not rope the string of 
pack animals together, as is often done. 
To keep them on the trail his method 
was simpler. He threw rocks at them. 
Whenever their hunger for a mouthful 
of green grass overcame their training, 
a well-placed rock on the rump brought 
them back into line. 

The trail climbed steadily for about 
six miles, then zigzagged down a 
canyon tributary to the Santo Do- 
mingo River. Finally, as dusk was 
falling, we came to a belt of trees 
that marked the river bed. The 
burros were packed and supper was 
prepared by the light of a gasoline 
lantern, after which we hit the 
sleeping bags as fast as we could. 
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Are these hunchbacks the 
warm-water fighters that 
we've always wished for? 


After breakfast the next morning, we 
looked the stream over. It averaged 
about fifteen feet in width, and looked 
like a typical small trout stream. The 
valley through which the river flows is 
steep-sided, deep, rocky, and hot. Giant 
cactus and other typical desert plants 
abound close to the canyon floor. But 
the banks of the stream are shaded by 
a scattered growth of live oaks, syca- 
mores, and willows. The bottom was of 
granitic sand and rubble washed down 
from the mountains above. Water tem- 
peratures were high. Those taken varied 
between 57 degrees F. in early morning 
to 76 degrees F. in the heat of late after- 
noon. 

With nets and buckets we started 
seining upstream from camp. Finger- 


lings from two to two and a half inches 
page 75) 


long proved (Continued on 














Netting Sa/mo nelsoni in the 76 degree 
F. water of the tropical stream. Above, 
Fred Johnson, associate of the author, 
with a yearling trout. The larger fish 
have all the spunk of our own rainbows 
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Like the buck, the Coues 
doe is tiny in everything 
but ears, fan—and brains 
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OW WOULD you like to start 
out in the morning with high 
hopes, ride all day on your cow 
pony, see six or seven good 

bucks within range—-and never get a 
shot at one? And in comparatively open 
country, too, with just an occasional 
half-acre patch of brush. It’s one thing 
to miss a fair shot at your deer—-at least 
you've had your chance. But when you 
come upon a sizable buck, see him bed- 
ded in a little patch where you know you 
have him cornered, and then have him 
flash away before your rifle is up 

Carroll, a friend of mine, and I went 
on such a hunt a while ago here in Ari- 
zona. We found deer, all right, but 
couldn't shoot them. I've never put in 
such a day. Every time we thought we 
had one of those babies dead to rights, 
so that no matter which way he ran one 
of us would be bound to get him, we'd 
close in to find he just wasn’t there any 
more. 

Altogether we saw six bucks—and 
didn't fire a shot. In every case they'd 
bedded down so that one jump took 
them out of sight, and in every case they 
stayed out of sight. 

Carroll and I both had hunted deer 
regularly for more than twenty years, 
but when we returned to camp that 
night we were completely routed, con- 
vinced that as far as brains were con- 
cerned those bucks were our superiors. 
Not one buck had made a single bad 
move all day. The range where we had 
been hunting wasn’t very rough, nor 
was it very brushy except in the can- 
yons and under the rim rocks. Yet in 


every case the deer seemed to sense’ 


exactly what strategy we had in mind 
and were able to make the one move 
that would catch us both flat-footed. 
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Just after the picture was snapped, a doe flashed from behind those bushes 


And they weren't no- 
ble stags by any means, 
not like the great Eastern white-tail 
that’s renowned for its cunning, nor the 
lordly, heavily antlered mule deer of the 
West. No, they were little Coues white- 
tails, a Mexican species that has crossed 
the border into Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. Even a “big” buck rarely 
dresses out at more than ninety pounds. 
We weren't hunting in any primeval 
wilderness, either. Most of the time we 
could see two ranch houses and a village 
of 600 inhabitants, and a busy state 
road lay within rifle shot. 

Those particular deer we were hunt- 
ing live on a well-used cattle range. 
They withstand heavy hunting in sea- 
son, considerable illegal hunting on the 
part of Mexican trappers and wood- 
haulers out of season, the onslaughts of 
mountain lions and wolves. Yet they are 
still so plentiful that in a day’s hunt a 
man can see from ten to thirty! 

Now, bighorn rams have thwarted me, 
so have buck antelope. Mule-deer bucks 
have made me feel foolish, and elk have 
left me holding the bag. But no species 
has routed me so often and so complete- 
ly as this little gray deer with the big 
ears and enormous white fan. Pound 
for pound I don’t think there’s a more 
intelligent American game animal than 
Odocoileus couesi, as the scientists call 
him. 

For you who have never hunted this 
beautiful little deer, I shall describe 
him. Those found within the borders of 
the United States are small, smaller 
even than the little white-tails found in 
Florida and southern Texas. Unlike 
other American white-tails, they do not 
change into a distinctive summer coat 
of red but, after their second summer, 
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By THEODORE R. FOX 


are grayish the year round. Does and 
young bucks are a smooth blue-gray, 
but the old bucks are much darker, with 
a grizzled salt-and-pepper coat. In pro- 
portion to their bodies their ears are 
larger than those of other American 
white-tail deer, and so are their tails. 
The flag of a young deer seems particu- 
larly enormous, and he has to grow up 
to it. A fawn bouncing off, tail up, looks 
like Sally Rand behind her fan. Bucks 
carry typical white-tail antlers, with all 
points coming off one main beam, ez- 
cept that the average mature Coues 
white-tail has a brow tine and three 
points to a side, instead of a brow tine 
and four points like deer of the East. 

Their small size enables them to hide 
in cover not a great deal larger than it 
would take to conceal a jack rabbit, and 
their little heads really contain brains. 
With them, quick thinking results in 
quick action. As long as I have been 
hunting Coues deer I have seen only one 
buck that was unable to make up his 
mind; all the others knew what they 
were going to do—and did it. Sheep 
and antelope may mill around when 
they should be putting some geography 
between themselves and danger. And 
great buck mule deer sometimes jitter 
about on an open hillside like hysterical 
women. I have even stopped a running 
buck by a whistle or a shout, so that I 
could have a standing shot. 

But never one of those little white- 
tails! Caught in a bad position, they'll 
hug a tiny piece of cover until they 
are almost stepped on. If stealth is nec- 
essary they sneak out like so many 
little ghosts. And when the jig is up, 
and only speed can save them, they 
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come out, belly to the ground, and pause 
not until they’re safe over the horizon. 

A couple of years ago I was hunting 
with a friend in rough country. Along 
about noon he went down a hundred or 
so yards below me to the brink of a deep 
canyon, to see if he could stir something 
up by rolling rocks. Neither of us had 
the slightest notion that there was a 
deer between us, for the country seemed 
practically as bare as a plate. But just 
behind him was a little clump of man- 
zanita. He leaned his rifle again&t it, so 
he could throw stones more handily— 
and out of the clump came a young doe. 

On another occasion I saw two hunt- 
ers go into a patch of brush not more 
than fifty feet in circumference. They'd 
heard a deer move in it and were alert. 
But they never caught a glimpse of the 
deer (another doe) as she sneaked out 
behind them. 


UST one more story about how close 
the rascals lie. Not long ago I was 
hunting with a couple of friends. They 
had gone around the side of a hill while 
I went right over the top. The scheme 
was this: If the deer were bedded low, 
they’d probably come over the top, and 
I'd get a shot. If they were bedded 
down on the ridge, they’d run down 
along the wooded side and my friends 
would get a shot. I’d gone about a third 
of the way when three deer popped up 
on the ridge, about 350 yards away and 
above me. They had been bedded down 
right in the open, and two jumps put 
them out of sight; but having seen 
through the ’scope that one of them was 
a large buck, I managed to get in a 
hasty shot first. It was a miss, but it 
served to warn my friends. In less than 
a minute I heard them open up, then a 
far cry of triumph floated to my ears. 
I continued along the ridge, hoping to 
see something else. I did. Presently a 
little pronghorn popped out of the brush 
right at my feet, bounced into a little 
side canyon, and disappeared. I watched 
—and he didn’t come out; the little ras- 
cal was hiding within fifty yards of me. 
Although he was a legal buck, I didn’t 
want him, but I did decide to rout him 
out. SoI stepped to the edge of the can- 
yon and looked the situation over. Only 
one bit of cover, I decided, was big 
enough to hide him, and unless he had 
suddenly sprouted wings and flown he 
was still there. I picked up a large stone 
and tossed it right into the middle of the 
patch. Out came my two-pointer. Not 
knowing he was there, a man could have 
walked within two feet of him and never 
have suspected his presence! 

The largest Coues buck that I have 
seen weighed was only 118 pounds 
dressed. I have heard of a couple that 
went 150, but I have good reason to sus- 
pect that both of them were crosses 
(comparatively common) between the 
Coues and the desert mule deer. The 
average big white-tail buck will weigh, 
field-dressed, from eighty-five to one 
hundred pounds. With their trim, dainty 
lines, their beautifully shaped antlers, 
and the swift precision of their move- 
ments they are the most beautiful and 
graceful of all American deer. 

They’re adaptable little rascals, too, 
these white-tails! I have seen them fat 
and happy in the high, cold pine-and- 
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spruce forests of Arizona’s Mogollon 
Rim and the Sierra Madres of Mexico 
(where the climate is similar to that of 
southern Canada), and in the warm, dry 
deserts of the Mexican Sonora Coast, 
where, in the summer, the thermometer 
will go to 118 degrees F. in the shade 
and where for long periods the only 
water to be found is in the sap of var- 
ious kinds of cactus. There are stories 
coming from Montana of a dwarf white- 
tail found there—a little fellow they 
call the fantail because of the great size 
of his flag. I have seen photographs 
and measurements of Montana fantail 
heads, and to me they 
look like our little 
Southwestern friend. 
At any rate, if he is 
there, I'll wager that 
he’s smart and hardy 
enough to survive. 

In much of Mexico, 
getting a good white- 
tail buck is fairly 
easy, as the deer 
haven’t had much ex- 
perience with hunters. 
They aren’t so wary 
as their American 
cousins, and they tend 
to range in more open 
country. Some of So- 
nora’s best deer coun- 
try is composed of 
open grassy hillsides 
where there are only 
scattered patches of 
oak timber and chap- 
arral. There a man 
can hunt on horseback 
and empty his rifle at 
any buck he sees. 

3ut in Arizona, 
Texas, and New Mexi- 
co the situation is dif- 


to outmaneuver, 


ferent. The deer of- 
ten travel in rugged, 
brushy country, and 


though does and young 
bucks are often caught 


in bad positions, the 
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You may find him tough 


no trouble to tote home 
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wise old bucks never fail to bed down 
where one jump will take them out of 
sight. I’ve been hunting them off and on 
in the Southwest since I was knee-high 
to a duck, and I think I could count on 
my fingers every buck I've really had 
dead to rights! On the other hand, I’ve 
seen literally dozens of good bucks that 
I never got a shot at. They are just 
too darned smart! 

In the fall of 1934 a big area that had 
been a game preserve in the Santa 
Catalina Mountains of southern Arizona 
was opened to hunting. Deer were 
plentiful, and (Continued on page 92) 
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Originally from Mexico, the little deer have crossed into Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas 
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With this bullhead to add to his prize yellow, Max asked: 
"Is there a money pool for catching the most fish, too?" 





HE NOBLEST fish in the world 
is a Kentucky channel cat, es- 
pecially when dipped -in corn 
meal and frying in a skillet.” 
When he accorded the much-maligned 
catfish this gustatory compliment, Irvin 
S. Cobb, noted humorist, expressed an 
opinion that had survived many excit- 





ing days along trout, bass, and muskel- 


lunge waters. And many another an- 
gler may recall, secretly perhaps, that 
the fairest bit of fish flesh that he has 
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ever enjoyed devouring came 
from some catfish pool. 

That’s a confession, of 
course. I don’t mean to 
compare the unpretending 
catfish to more spectacular 
fighters; no more than I'd 
liken grain fields, limestone 
hills, and silty, sluggish 
creeks to scented evergreen 
forests, mighty mountains, 
and singing waters. 

No, the catfish must keep 
its place in the angling 
world. But there’s some- 
thing about a bobber, with 
its painted rings and sensi- 
tive nature, that I never 
want to forget; because 
once, to me, the whole of 
fishing was bobbing for cats 
and pan fish, nothing more. 
For that reason, every year 
or so, you'll find me where 
bobbers seem to bob best. And that, 
naturally, is in the country where I first 
impaled a lively angleworm on a long- 
shanked hook—in northeastern Kan- 
sas, where meandering, green-canopied 
streams are numerous and catfish are un- 
disputed monarchs of the mud bottoms. 

Now, you probably don’t know Frank 
Root; but if you competed in athletics 
at Kansas State College within the last 
two decades, you would. He has coached 
a greater variety of athletics than any 
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Drop a bobber in a lazy Kansas 
and watch the fun begin 
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other man I know. Right now he’s con- 
centrating on basket ball—and catfish- 
ing. Another well-known animated fix- 
ture in the athletic department is Frank 
Myers. Take the two Franks out of 
school and on a creek bank and—well, 
I just want to be along, that’s all. 

It was just after the regular college 
session had ended that I arrived in Man- 
hattan, Kansas, to visit my “Alma 
Mammy.” Same old ivy-covered, lime- 
stone buildings, same old talking breezes 
in the hardwoods, same old Franks. 
And it was a rare sound for sore ears 
when I entered the offices of the athlet- 
ic department unexpectedly and heard 
catfish chatter. 

“Goin’ fishin’, by gosh,” I heard 
Frank R. remark. ‘“Goin’ fishin’ again.”’ 

“Not so loud,” Frank M. cautioned. 
“We can’t have the whole department 
wanting to go along, when we head for 
the Vermillion River.” 

“Maybe not the department,” I 
blurted from behind the door. “But 
here’s one old broken-down hurdler 
who’s going to be right between you 
guys when you bait up.” 

They took me up on that, when they 
got over their surprise; so I had the 
kind of welcome that really clicks when 
you go back to your old stamping 
grounds. We talked bait—worms, min- 
nows, liver, and crawdad tails. We dug 
the worms, bought some liver, and in 
the early-morning darkness _ rolled 
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northeastward along a byroad which— 
and I am thankful for it—was still 
graded dirt and a little rutty. 

Don’t be -misled by the name, Ver- 
million River. There’s nothing red 
about it save, perhaps, some rusty clay 
banks. Moreover, it requires a wild blaze 
of the imagination to call it a river, as 
it lazes along like any other Kansas 
creek. At least, where we crossed the 
old iron-and-wood bridge near Art Cald- 
well’s farm, the elms, black walnuts, 
and cottonwoods on either bank almost 
touched their leafy hands. 

In the gray dawn Art was expecting 
us. He already had his cane pole lean- 
ing against the back porch. His son 
Max, aged thirteen, also was at hand to 
examine our tackle as we lifted it from 
the car. By this time there was a twi- 
lightlike illumination creeping over the 
sparsely wooded hills. 

“Let’s get goin’,” urged Frank R. 
“It’s light enough to see a bobber.” 


that. When you visit congenial coun- 
try folks in Kansas, even for the ex- 
press reason of fishing on their land, 
other considerations come first. In this 
instance the considerations were a heap- 
ing platter of pork chops, two big bowls 
of fried potatoes, and country gravy 
that you get only in the country. Yes, 
that was our breakfast, along with an 
undiminishing supply of hot biscuits and 
more butter than I'd seen ever before on 
a single table. 
“Fishing?” our host repeated. “Sure, 
it’s been good. Max has a four-pound 
yellow cat in the water tank right now. 
Got it on a bank line night before last.” 
Kansas farm kids generally dump their 
catfish in the tank for safe-keeping, in- 
stead of in a live box. Sometimes the 
fish are left there for months. 

Down along the stream bank we 
tramped, finally, holding our hands 
high in order to avoid contacts with the 
vast legions of nettle, or smartweed. 
Plenty light enough now to watch a bob- 
ber; and I enjoyed a deep, warm feel- 


ls we couldn’t be so quick as all 
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No sooner had Frank M. got a bite 
than his feet went out from under 
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ing—a stronger con- 
tentment than I have 
known many times 


along lakes and streams 
harboring fishes of 
greater prestige. Our 
trek halted near a half- 
submerged brush pile. 

“This is where I got 
the four-pounder,’” Max 
announced. Then he knelt at the wat- 
er’s edge and dipped a hand below a sub- 
merged snag. A hidden set line, sure 
enough. Suddenly, with glowing face, 
he raised a tugging piece of cord. There 
followed a moment of splashing and 
then a catfish was slapping the mud 
with its scaleless tail. Along the Ver- 
million the species gets by as a yellow 
cat, although there are many Kansans 
who would argue that the proper iden- 
tification should be mud cat. Inas- 
much as there is, broadly speaking, a 
bit of confusion as to the classifications 
of certain species of catfish, we'll ac- 
cept the name “yellow cat,” which Max 
spoke with a broad grin. Proudly he 
put it on a stringer with, ‘Well, this 
yellow ought to win the pool today.” 

“What pool?” his dad demanded. 

“Why,” said the boy, “you and your 
friends always have a pool for the big- 
gest fish.” 

“Yes, but - -” Art began. 

Just then Frank R. kicked him in the 
shins. “Sure, we have a pool,” the lat- 
ter explained. “But you know, Max, 
you've got to chip in before you can 
win.” 

“How much does it take ?’’ Max asked 
uneasily. 
“How 
evaded. 

“A dime.” 

“That's fine.”” It was Frank M. who 
now got his nose into the white decep- 
tion. “I'll be banker. Max, you put in 
a nickel, and if nobody catches a bigger 
fish you get $4.05.” 

“Oh, boy!” Max exclaimed. “That 
would just about buy that steel rod and 
reel I was looking at in the catalogue.” 


much you got?” Frank R. 







“You guys are going to spoil my son,” 
said Art beneath his breath. 

And so it happened that Max got off 
to a flying start by virtue of a set line. 


Frank M. suggested that he weigh 
Max's catch before it had a chance to 
lose weight, and three and a half pounds 
was recorded in a little notebook. 

“Don't look over three pounds to me, 
Art objected, ‘and anyway ve 

“Will you be quiet?” Frank R. de- 
manded. ‘You're scaring all the fish.” 

“There ought to be a law,” Art 
growled. 

Then we got serious with this cat- 
fishing business. There was a difference 
of opinion as to what sort of rig would 
effective at this early hour. 
Frank M. and Art decided on a tight- 
line arrangement, in which the sinker is 
tied to the end of the line and the hook 
on a dropper a short distance above. 
Frank R. and I, along with our young 
set-line fisherman de luxe, put our trust 
in painted corks. 

“Sunfish stuff,” was Art’s criticism. 
“You got to get a bait out in the chan- 
nel for the cats.” 

Sunfish stuff! I hadn’t heard the ex- 
pression for years, and it came as music 
to my ears. It took me back to the 
sunny days when Fred and I used to sit 
on a creek brush pile and watch our 
merely unpainted corks in 
those days—dance about in wide half- 
circles to the action of sunfish literally 
fighting one another to take the bait. 
Now, alongside a log in perhaps four 
feet of water, I dropped a fat worm. 

When fishing, I am generally the last 
to get a bait into the water. I like to 
watch the (Continued on page 65) 
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Dad argued over every article, and won. 
Soon the bag—and Spike—were groaning 


PIKE is a north-woods guide whom the years have 
made a camp owner. In the evening at the main 
camp, when the guides recall the high moments of 
the present hunt, or one of the past—the past one is 

always the best—a little prompting will usually get Spike 
going. One of his tales is that of his toughest hunt. Know- 
ing the characters in it, as well as Spike, I can vouch for 
its authenticity. 

One year he'd guided a sportsman on a successful hunt— 
one that resulted in a moose head with fine antlers, more 
than fifty inches in spread, an exceptionally fine trophy. The 
sportsman was convinced that Spike was the last word in 
guides. The following year he wrote saying that he had 
three friends—an elderly gentleman and his two sons— 
whom he wished to send up to Spike’s camp for a hunting 
trip. The old gent, he warned, would be quite a problem, 
for he’d set his heart on bringing back a moose, though he 
was well over eighty and quite feeble; would Spike per- 
sonally take him in hand? The implied compliment was too 
much for Spike. He agreed readily, admitting that if it 
were at all possible to get the man a moose, he was just the 
boy to do it. 

In due time open season arrived, and with it the party. 
For convenience we'll call them Dad, Doc, and Don. It must 
have been a treat to see Spike’s face as his hunter was 
assisted from the train. The first glimpse was far from 
reassuring. Dad weighed more than 200 pounds, and the 
word “helpless” described him better than “feeble.’’ Yet, 
perhaps by the twinkle in his eye, or by the air of kindliness 
that he seemed to radiate, Spike was somewhat comforted. 
But worse was yet to come. The guide soon discovered that 
Dad was almost stone deaf! Only one who has hunted in the 
north woods, and knows the importance of keen hearing in 
a big-game hunt, can realize the extent of this calamity as 
Spike saw it. Keenness in the guide’s hearing is, of course, 
the most important thing, but it is almost equally vital that 
the hunter be alert to the faintest whisper. Well, Dad could 
hear—if the speaker shouted at a soumd amplifier which he 
wore. So when Spike shouldered a pack and started for 
the lodge, it was with a show of cheerfulness that he was 
far from feeling. 

A big moment in any hunt is the packing up for the 
start. The guide goes through his guest’s duffel, O.K.ing 
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Spikes loughest 


By F. M. DODDS 


this and rejecting that, accompanied by a running 
fire of conversation that fairly breathes of the 
woods. But this time, instead of his boasts and 
anecdotes (mostly made up on the spot), Spike 
was silent, owing perhaps to a little throat trouble 
induced by shouting at Dad. The latter had definite 
notions about what he wanted to take along, and 
what would be needed. He argued over each item 
—and won every argument by default. Spike being 
too hoarse to remonstrate effectively, Dad continued 
to pack each article until his duffel bag groaned 
along with the guide. 

Phil, another guide, was to act as guardian for 
Doc, while Tony was to do the honors for the other 
son, Don. Since Dad was too much for any one 
man to lift into and out of a canoe unaided, the 
whole party was to hunt out of one camp. A cheery 
cabin was selected in Spike’s favorite hunting 
territory, but by this time he was too down to be 
enthusiastic about anything. 

The canoes finally got under way on a perfect 
day for water hunting. Spike’s natural optimism 
returned, and before many miles had been covered 
he was certain that they’d get a moose for Dad on 
the way into camp. After a while the other canoes 
pulled out of sight and Spike, true to the ways of 
all Canadian guides, headed for shore to boil up 
tea and prepare lunch. Since Dad couldn’t get out of the 
canoe, Spike had the novel experience of bringing the lunch 
out to him. 

During the afternoon hours they became better acquainted. 
While loving the silence, as all woodsmen do, the guide con- 
ceived a great respect for the old gentleman, doomed to live 
in an almost unbroken quiet. Too, the fact that Dad, though 
borne down with age and feebleness, had dared to set out 
into a strange country where he’d be badly handicapped en- 
deared him to the guide. So on paddled the strange pair. 

The sun was swinging close to the spirelike spruce tops, 
warning that it was nearly 
time for the evening hunt. The 
wind dropped too, and the 
lake’s calm surface, without PN 
an errant breeze to disturb it, 





At lunch time, Spike had = ae 

to cook food ashore and Sia? > 

tote it out to the canoe eee y,,,' NS! 
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Soundless as the rocks themselves, 
the canoe crept along the shore line, Spike’s keen ears al- 


made conditions ideal. 


ways alert. Then from a bay ahead he heard the plunk, 
plunk of a wading moose, searching for some water delicacy. 
The guide’s hopes leaped high as he silently maneuvered his 
craft around a point. Half a dozen strokes of the paddle 
(with never even the noise of a drip) would bring them with- 
in sight and range of the moose. Closer, closer—and sud- 
denly, fairly booming in the stillness, Dad’s voice rang out: 

“Spike, did you ever see such a gorgeous sunset?” 

Dad’s deafness spared him Spike’s profane comments on 
the sunset and on the life of guides. The sounds of timber 
crackling beneath the hoofs of a flying, frightened moose 
didn’t help matters any. 

After yelling an explanation into Dad’s ear gadget—and 
extracting a promise of better behavior—Spike continued 
on; but for the next few miles each angry stroke of his 
paddle nearly lifted the heavy canoe out of the water. Only 
then did Spike calm down enough to consider another try 
at water hunting. Soon afterward, from a straight shore 
line fifty yards ahead, came the sound of twigs—a moose 
was feeding its way out. The men were so close that a miss 
would be almost impossible, and Spike’s drooping spirits 
soared again as a great bull moose strode into view. Sight- 
ing the canoe, the bull became wary and stopped short. 

Now, moose have little confidence in their eyes. They’ll 
stand and stare at an immovable object—near enough to be 
distinguishable as a canoe—and as long as it doesn’t move, 
they refuse to believe their eyes. Yet if a truant breeze 
should carry just one whiff of man scent, or if an incautious 
hunter makes just one move, they'll simply melt away. 
Really frightened, of course, they’ll make noise, plenty of it. 

Fairly frozen in their positions, Spike and the moose 
gazed at each other. Out of the corner of his eye the guide 
could see Dad just sitting there, enjoying the color scheme 
on the opposite shore, all unaware of the tense situation. 
Spike was baffled. Should he try to attract the hunter’s at- 
tention by nudging, or would it be better to shout in his 
ear, and point? Finally, in desperation, he drew a great 
breath, leaned forward, and roared “Moose!” into Dad’s 
ear phone. 

The reaction was immediate. With a startled heave that 
almost upset the canoe, Dad swung his .30/06 in an arc that 








The excitement of the chase had been too 
much for Dad. Spike cussed quietly as he 
saw bullets strike all around the moose 


covered three points of the compass, then swung back in the 
same semicircle, all set to start shooting but too surprised to 
know where. With tears in his eyes the guide begged Dad to 
shoot—until he realized he was pointing at an empty shore. 
The moose had vanished, leaving nothing but the echoes of an 
undignified departure. So, disgusted and trophyless, Spike 
got his hunter to camp. 

There Spike discovered that Dad had another disconcerting 
trait—a habit of thinking aloud. Being deaf, he seemed to 
have no idea that his thoughts were delivered in a perfectly 
audible, every day voice. As these comments, in the main, 
were kindly, there was seldom any harm done. Yet they were 
pithy enough at times; and often, no doubt, seeing his com- 
panions convulsed with laughter, Dad blamed his bad hearing 
for missing what he mistook for their witty remarks. 


HAT first night in camp, one of the party asked Dad about 

the trip in. 

“Well, it was a glorious evening, a real experience, and 
Spike said he saw a couple of moose.” Then, in a voice but 
slightly lowered: ‘Personally I don’t believe there was a 
moose within a mile of us.” 

It was a red-faced and discouraged guide who crawled into 
the blankets that night. 

The next day broke fine and clear, with everyone—except 
Spike in great spirits. However, Spike had evolved a plan 
which he was sure would help. As Dad could hardly stay 
put all day in the canoe, it was arranged that he and Spike 
would remain in camp until noon, when the others, returning 
from a morning of fishing, could help ease the old gentleman 
into place. So after breakfast Spike tied a string to Dad’s 
arm and they spent the morning practicing signals. 

Two pulls on the string meant “Moose straight over the 
point of the bow,” one additional meant “Bull; get set to 
shoot.” The code was further planned so that Spike could 
warn the hunter if he heard anything moving or felt they 
were approaching game. By lunch time, when the fishing 
party got back, he felt pretty well pleased with the morning’s 
work. 

Phil had taken Doc to some good fishing spots and was 
rather proud of the latter’s proficiency. He probably expanded 
his chest a little as he displayed the limit string of Northern 
and wall-eyed pike. In fact, Phil was almost purring— 


To the guide, getting Dad's trophy looked like a hopeless task; 
but he told himself that if anyone could, he was the man to do it 


JUNE, 1940 
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Silently and happily, the old 
man shook hands with his guide 


until he let Dad look over the catch. 

“Phil,””’ demanded the old man, “how 
much does that big fellow weigh?” 

“Hard to say,” was the reply, “but I’d 
judge close to fifteen pounds.” 

“Well, that’s a mighty fine fish, a 
mighty fine fish,” Dad informed the 
assembly. Then musingly, but none 
the less clearly: “The boy’s an infernal 
liar. If that fish weighs an ounce over 
ten pounds, they’ve filled him with 
lead.” 

That afternoon all three canoes were 
out on the water when a deer was 
sighted. It had been agreed that Dad 
was to have the first shot; and now 
Spike advised him, by way of the string 
telegraph, of the presence of game, 
while the boys withheld fire. The 
signal set Dad's .30/06 swinging as he 
searched for the game. Cautiously 
Spike eased the canoe around a bowl- 
der, bringing the deer—a two-year-old 
buck—into full view, about seventy-five 
yards away. He stood out clearly 
against a light green, mild-autumn back- 
ground. Dad's eyes picked him out 
even before Spike pointed, and the aged 
arms were steady as the rifle was 
brought to bear. Twice it spoke, and 
there was venison for camp. 


OT realizing that the shot had been 

handed to him on a platter, Dad 
began to wonder audibly why he, aged 
and infirm, should have drawn first 
blood, while his boys, whom he knew to 
be good riflemen, had been unsuccessful. 
Certainly it must have been Spike's ex- 
pert guiding that had accomplished the 
victory. Phil and Tony were mighty 
fine boys, all right, but they just didn’t 
have the knack. On and on went the 
little monologue, and it was taken in 
good part at first. But then Dad elabo- 
rated on the difference in guides and 
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made plans to lend Spike to his sons. 

The good-natured codperation Spike 
had been getting was about to vanish— 
it would now be every man for himself. 

Next morning, to make matters 
worse, rain set in. Spike knew that the 
moose would huddle inland, where there 
was water as well as food in the drip- 
ping greenery. A little later the rain 
turned to sleet and then to snow, and it 
was several days before the sun burst 
through. The air had turned nippy, but 
Spike got out the canoe, figuring that 
there’d still be a few feeding moose 
around. He and Dad saw nothing but 
calves and cows, however, until they 
turned into the last narrows above the 
cabin. There on a rocky shore, where 
a moose had no business to be, stood a 
two-year-old bull. Realizing the dif- 
ficulty of trying to get any kind of head 
for Dad, Spike decided that (since the 
bull was at least legal size, if not a 
great prize) it was their meat. How- 
ever, he hadn’t reckoned with Dad. 

The moment the signal was given, 
Dad opened fire—on an upturned cluster 
of roots heavy with earth. Even before 
Spike had seen the real moose, Dad 
had decided the tree stump was one. 
He knocked several chunks of dirt from 
it before Spike could stop him. Still 
convinced that he had been shooting at 
a moose, Dad examined his sights care- 
fully when he returned to camp. 

The next trip was uneventful for 
Spike, except when one time in the 
canoe he shifted around and accidentally 
pulled the string signal. He nearly 
leaped out of the canoe when Dad 
started to cannonade the shore. 

That same evening Phil and Doc, on 
their way in, heard a bull grunting on 


‘an island immediately in front of the 


camp. Next morning Phil was up be- 
fore dawn, asking Spike the best way 


to get that bull. Spike fought against 
the siren call of temptation, and lost. 

“Look here,” he said, “that bull isn’t 
going to stay on the island all day. 
There’s food there but no cows, other- 
wise he wouldn’t have been calling last 
night. Sometime today he’s going to 
swim to shore.” 

Phil agreed with that reasoning, so 
Spike continued: “It’s not likely that 
he’ll swim half a mile through cold 
water, on this side of the island, when 
he can get to shore more easily. My 
advice is that you and Doc patrol the 
narrow channel on the western side. 
Just paddle up and down until he does 
come off.” 


EAVING Dad and Spike in their canoe, 

the rest set off for the far side of 
the island. Spike merely drifted about, 
apparently aimlessly, until they were 
out of sight. 

“Now,” demanded Dad, “where are 
we going ?” 

“We,” murmured Spike to himself, 
“are sitting tight.” But Dad repeated 
his question until Spike gave him the 
quiet signal. Dad grumbled at first, 
but he soon was quietly dozing. For 
thirty minutes they drifted, until the 
surface of the lake became ruffled by a 
breeze. Spike’s unspoken prayer had 
been answered—the wind was from the 
west, and no mistake. 

Now he paddled with the stroke of 
one who knows where he’s going. He 
knew that the keen ears of the moose 
would pick up that paddle bump of 
Phil’s, there on the other side of the 
island, and that the west wind, blowing 
from Phil, would bring a man scent to 
its nostrils. That was the reason for 
the dawn start—Spike wanted the un- 
suspecting guide to be at his station 
before the wind rose. 

The minutes crept by.... 

At last there came the crackling of 
brush and the splashing of water as a 
moose took to the lake. It was the one 
Phil sought—retreating from the man 
scent with a fine rack of antlers. Feel- 
ing sure of success, Spike sent the 
canoe racing to head it off. The guide 
had decided to steer the moose right to 
camp, but the bull, with different ideas, 
took to shore about 100 feet south of it. 
Dad wakened as the canoe leaped into 
action. With his rifle in readiness, he 
awaited Spike’s signal to start shooting. 
Then the feet of the moose hit the lake 
bottom, and the signal was given. 

But as the bull began to wade ashore, 
Spike saw with sinking heart that the 
suspense of the chase had been too 
much for Dad. Excitement had shaken 
his nerves so badly that he was shoot- 
ing wild. The guide cussed quietly and 
earnestly as he saw bullets strike the 
water, saw the moose stride unscathed 
into the woods. Then, when the bull was 
out of sight, with only swaying young 
poplars to mark his progress, Dad fired 
his last cartridge. 

There was a crash on the hillside, and 
the amazed guide saw saplings shake 
under the hoof blows of the dying 
moose. Its frantic kicks shoved the 
great animal lakeward and into sight 
once more. That last lucky shot had 
punctured its lungs—and Dad had his 
moose at last. (Continued on page 103) 
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OUTDOOR LIFE IN PICTURES 


A photo album for anglers and hunters, 
beginning with a feature both can use. 
Here’s the way to portage your canoe 


Start of a carry. Our demonstrator, 
Ted Coonts, a Winton, Minn., guide, 
shows placing of hands for the lift 





= , 
Raising canoe to his knees, the guide 
holds it with right hand on carrying 
ake, shifts his left to the far gunwale 


A “bounce” of the knees and quick 
upswing bring canoe aloft; Coonts 


slides into position under the yoke 
the rapids of the Millstone River near New Brunswick, N. J. 
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The portage position, bow high for clear view. Pad- In lowering again, the right hand and "Rolling the canoe down his right arm, Coonts 
dles stowed forward or aft will help adjust balance arm slide under hull to take the weight brings it to rest on his knees and launches it 





Photographed in the Florida Everglades by Walter Nase, 
the huge mother alligator above at right is leaving her 
nest after laying nearly 40 eggs. She wiil cover them 
with débris and stay on guard near by until the sun's 





HOT SPORT A broiling in the Georgia sun is worth it 


if you hook into a channel bass or « drum 


heat hatches out the babies some 60 days later. At left 
is an embryo that would have hatched in a few more days; 
above it, the first arrivals ready to head for the water 
—but they're often caught and sold as pets to tourists 





Carry your hunting aids on a specially made 
ALL SET belt. R. J. Hall, Binghamton, N. Y., designed 


his for maps, compass, match case, knife, and cartridge clips 


PHOTO FINISH Even the catnera doesn't tell which 


of these New Hampshire hunters 
hit the pheasant. Picture by Fred H. Harris, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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1. Last lap to camp, but Agate needs urging 2. The weary beast makes it—just—and lies down pack and all 3. Home-making is woman's work 


Greenhorns on the Trout Trail 


R. AND MRS. Fred G. Hines « 

San Rafael, Calif., admit they’re 
far from expert campers, but 
they don't let it faze them. When they 
decided last summer to go after the fa- 
mous golden trout of the Kern River re- 
gion of the California Sierras, they sim- 
ply loaded their equipment on a horse 
named Agate and started out. They for- 
got a can opener, also a bell for the 
horse, to trace it when it grazed afar; 
they didn’t even bother with a tent, but 
used Agate’s tarp when it rained. But 
the guardian angel of greenhorns was 
with them. When they ran out of dry 
flies, they found a fly book with a gen- 
erous assortment on the trail. When 
they missed a lake they were looking 
for, by a full three miles, they stumbled 
on an unnamed gem packed with trout. 

All in all, they had the time of their live 
and made a camera record of it 
what’s more. These pictures are a nota- 
ble example of how to capture the zest 
of an outdoor adventure on photo film. 
4. Hines slips away to try a near-by creek... 


6. Turnabout. Chopping wood isman'swork... 7. ... while Mrs. Hines fishes in the sunset 8. Goldens for supper—well worth the trip 


9. Comesthe dawn, andalastshotofthecamp 10. Agate gets a little riding as a warm-up It. Then over the horizon to new adventures 
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SWELLED HEAD Proud, pompous, and a bit foolish-looking 


this lesser prairie chicken, caught in the 
midst of his courtship antics by Hugh S. Davis, Tulsa, Okla. When 
drumming season begins in late April, the cocks strut to impress 
their would-be mates, with neck feathers raised like ears and red 
throats bloated in a throbbing serenade. And the ladies always fall! 


FAR-OFF FANS As you're reading 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
in the comfort of your home, give thought 
to J. Barros e Vasconcellos, left, who won't 
get this issue for a couple of months. He's 
a civil engineer in Brazil's Matto Grosso, 
1,240 miles from the nearest civilized 
post, but writes that he hasn't missed an 


right, are fans too—they enjoy having 
the yarns told aloud in the vernacular 


issue yet. His radio operators, one of 
whom is holding the camp's pet fawn at 


GETTING THE BIRD seme" 


is the pelican, but whatever appeal he has 
is utterly lost on anglers at Sunny Isles 
Pier, North Miami Beach, Fla. A flock of 
greedy fish-eaters collects off the pier 
daily, trying to grab baits and getting 
nicely hooked. Below you see a pelican 
being hauled in, to be released at left 
by an annoyed angler. If possible, the 
bird will give his captor a nip before 
he departs. And has ue learned his les- 
son? Certainly not! The same bird will 
often be caught several times in a day 
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UNTIPPABLE W. T. Grey, Jefferson City, Mo., devised 

these kayak sponsons. Each is made by 
cutting through an auto tire tube opposite the valve, then vul- 
canizing the severed ends. Laced in canvas sleeves, the sausage- 


shape tubes make good floats, can be deflated for easy packing 





FISH DINNER If anyone doubts bass are voracious, 


here's proof from a lake near Spring- 
field, Mo. The 18-incher's meal is a good 14 inches himself 


FOR SAFETY 
OUTDOORS 


A new flashlight for 
campers and hikers 
has a wooden base 
that won't roll, - or 
freeze to the hand; 
a compass; and lamp 
housing of glowing 
red plastic to pro- 
tect highway hikers 
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CAMP KIT No Scout knives in Europe 


400 years ago. Instead, 
you'd take a “Landesknecht trousse” afield— 
a skewer (right), knife, larding needle, and SLAUGHTER Lowering the water above a Mississippi River dam near Alton, Ill., to clear 
dagger, all in a fancy case. This one's in the channel, federal engineers brought death last winter to countless bass, 
the City Art Museum of Saint Louis, Mo. crappies, and sunfish. In the slough above, thousands were trapped as the shallow exit froze shut 


: emery = TWINS’ —24 
YEARS APART 


Nearly a quarter cen- 
tury ago M. P. Kaufman 
of Saint Louis, Mo., got 
the photograph at far 
leit of his 8-year-old son 
Ferd. Today Ferd's son 
Ferd Il is 8 also, and 
looks strikingly like his 
dad, even to the pose. 
Only change is, the new 
generation's more ambi- 
tious—Ferd II sports a 
man-size bucket of bait 


A LOG BOOK 
OF THE WILDS 


Do watch for 


woo col- 
lection o nealed-over 
claw marks on the tree 
at right, photographed 
by Walter Carpenter, 
Rexford, Mont., proves 
that the region is—or 
has been—bear country 


BACK TO THE WOODS Michigan conser- 


vation officers 
and sportsmen are codperating in ridding suburban 
areas of the rabbit nuisance and at the same time 
restocking hunting areas. At right, an orchard-and- 
garden marauder is removed from a box trap, to be 
released again in open country. The exile at left is 
being set free near a woodchuck den, where he'll be 
safe while he learns the lay of the strange land 





RUSSIAN PRINCE RUNS 
YANKEE BIRD FARM 


OOTOR” is the Russian word for a small 

farm lying outside a village. It’s a fitting 

name for the game-bird farm which Prince 
Irakly C. Toumanoff operates near Hancock, N.H., 
for the prince is a Russian, a nobleman of czarist 
days. As an officer in the Imperial Guard, he served 
in the World War until the revolution, when he 
joined the White army against the Bolshevists. 
That cause lost, he escaped to Turkey with his 
family, lived for a time by playing his violin, and 
came at last to the United States. It was in 1929 
that he found the Hancock farm, and decided to 
carve out a new career. Though he knew little 
about raising game birds, he began breeding Eng- 
lish ringneck pheasants, then the newly popular 
Chukars, imported from India, which the prince 
had once hunted himself in Russia. He did so well 
with both breeds that he now has a running stock 
of 3,000 pheasants and 400 Chukars, and the state 
fish and game department buys all he has to sell. 


rf 

a | SF 
In farmer's duds instead of a 
guardsman's uniform, the prince 
goes contentedly about his work 


An oddity—the ringneck at left 
started life as a female, now 
has the head coloring of a male 


The prince finds Chukars (be- 
low) easier to raise than pheas 
ants, hardier on open uplands 


oad 


No flunkies at Hootor. The exiled Russian : / : - . 
nobleman feeds and cares for all his birds ‘ - —— : 
With New Hampshire's hunting season on the way, the 
Puitcon ? © prince and a state clerk choose pheasants for release 
1, Pe : Prince Toumanoff's sons compare the half-and-half pheas- 
o \ ’ 7 7 ant (center) with a female, at left, and a male, right 
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PIGEON SHOOT An interesting souvenir of the days when birds for trapshooting 


were often flesh and blood instead of clay. Notice the yardage 
marks for handicapping, the carpet of shells, and the pointer waiting tensely to fetch the kill 







Very small and very scared, 
this mallard duckling oblig- 
ingly froze for Enoch Reindahl, Stoughton, Wis. 
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HOMEMADE WILDS Ying onimal pic 


tures clipped from 
magazines, salt for snow, and rocks, Henry Donat, 
Pocatello, Idaho, took this scene on a table top 
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AMPHIBIAN The new trailer craft above, recently exhibited 

at Chicago, Ill., solves the boat-transportation 
problem all by itself. On the road the bow is folded down and locked 
on the stern, and pneumatic tires make for easy riding. Reaching 
water, the owner collapses the towing bracket, removes the wheels, 
unfolds the sections, and attaches his outboard. Presto! it's a boat 





AT PLAY F. J. Elliott, Bend, Oreg., says his springer and his 


captive wildcat are real friends, never hurt each other 
















CANDLESTICK [he comping 

light at right is 
made by wrapping a strip of birch bark 
around a candle, squeezing the ends 
into a split stick thrust in the ground 














TO THE LIFE Highly accurate 

castings of game 
fish are being turned out nowadays by 
Dr. N. F. Prytherch, director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Fisheries laboratory 
necr Beaufort, N.C., who holds the ‘ ¥ 
sailfish model at left. He uses special a: 
plaster which registers every line, is 
strong when hard, and makes a fine — 
surface for painting in natural colors 




















low by molding composition 
wood over the skull bone, and 
screwing it to a wooden shield 











MAKE YOUR CAMERA EARN 
ITS KEEP THIS EASY WAY 


Maybe you take photos just 
for the fun of it, but that 
needn't stop you from making 
money from them too. We pay 
good prices for unpublished 
pictures suitable to these 
pages. Submit yours to our 
Picture Editor today, in- 





closing all the facts, plus FISH TRAIN The catch goes home 
in style on the Lon 
a stamped return envelope Island (N.Y.) Railroad's special trains 








avid ocean anglers. Refrigerator cars are 
carried on the 100-odd runs of the season 















TURTLE QUEEN 


Anne Peacock and her 
parents tour I! states 
each year by trailer, to 
snare turtles for scientif- 
ic work and soup meat 









A tough 42-lb. snap- B : 
per, caught by Anne 
and her father (left) 





LADY’S FIRST When Tucson, Ariz., archers held 
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Grizzlies Keep On Coming 


ITTING around a campfire, hunters 
naturally get to talking about 
game. Up here in British Colum- 
bia it’s our favorite evening diver- 

sion, and sooner or later the conversa- 
tion gets around to the subject of griz- 
zlies. Then comes the old question as to 
whether a silvertip will charge a man. 

I recall one such discussion when the 
usual pros and cons were aired. Most of 
the group joined in, but one man just 
listened quietly. He was the Rev. Peter 
Kelly, Methodist missionary and full- 
blooded Indian (his ancestors were the 
dread Haidas, the “sea wolves’ whose 
raids upon villages from Puget Sound to 
Alaska brought chills of horror to a past 
generation). Mr. Kelly is a grizzly hunt- 
er of note, so inevitably somebody put 
the question up to him: Will a grizzly 
charge a man? The missionary’s an- 
swer came in the form of a story, a 
story that I won't soon forget. Here it 
is, substantially as I heard it from him 
that night: 

Ever since boyhood [Mr. Kelly be- 
gan], I’ve hunted ducks, geese, deer, 
mountain goats, and bear whenever I 
had a chance. On the Queen Charlotte 


Islands off British Columbia, where I 
was born, I became familiar with the 
black bear; but it wasn’t till later years, 
when I went to Bella Coola—which is 


























Again he rushed forward, his was 
tury growing with every step 
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By ARTHUR P. 
WOOLLACOTT 


farther south and on the mainland 
that I had my first experience with sil- 
vertip grizzlies. 

As you know, the numerous ocean in- 
lets of Queen Charlotte Sound continue 
inland as valleys. And with the excep- 
tion of one or two in the south, all these 
valleys are frequented by grizzlies. I’ve 
often traveled the trails made by gen- 
erations of the big bears, paths that are 
beaten down as hard as concrete, with 
overhanging berry bushes on each side. 
There’s a pretty good chance of en- 
countering a grizzly along one of those 
trails. At regular intervals you come 
across “landings,’’ spots where the old 
bears often lie in sprawled watchfulness 
with a paw in the water of the valley 
river, all ready to flip out a salmon if 
one should come within reach. Young- 
er bears sit in the stream half a dozen 
abreast, all doing the same thing. Griz- 
zlies are big and they look clumsy—but 
not when they’re flipping fish ashore. 

They hunt other things too, as any 
rancher up there will tell you. I was in 
the vicinity once when a big bear raided 
a local hogpen. I heard 
of it in time to get on his 
trail at once. At that 
time I didn’t know much 
about the grizzly and it 
never occurred to me 
that I might be stepping 
into danger. It just so 
happened that I had lit- 
tle trouble in getting the 
thief. I came upon him 
where he’d paused at a 
gravel bar to take a bite 
out of his prize. Picking 


a vital spot was easy, and I dropped him 
with one shot. 

When I got him skinned out, and re- 
turned to the village, I was somewhat 
embarrassed by the praise of the old In- 
dian chief, Walas Nana, himself a great 
hunter. I realized I’d just been lucky, 
but to the chief I was a skookum tum- 
tum, a strong heart, a man with courage 
enough to stand up to a grizzly. Expe- 
rience has taught me that courage is 
necessary, but at that time ignorance 
was enough to turn the trick. 

I met the same sublime ignorance in 
another man much later on. It was late 
in the fall and I had as my guest a city 
chap who had rather romantic ideas 
about hunting. His notions startled me. 
He wanted—of all things—to engage in 
a hand-to-hand fight with a grizzly, to 
be “just a little roughed up,” as he put 
it. He was even willing to have a rib 
broken, if the bear didn’t damage the 
rest of his anatomy. The point was that 
he wanted to go back to his club and tell 
his cronies that he’d had a desperate 
fight with a grizzly and had come out 
with only a scratch or two. 

At first I was going to tell him how 
formidable a silvertip can be, but then I 
decided to humor him. Another thing, 
I was itching to see something of the 
country beyond the coast range. So 
without much coaxing I agreed to a 
hunting expedition. We set out, with 
two horses to carry our duffel, and ex- 
plored to a point halfway between the 
coast and the Frazer River before we 
turned back. We bagged two mule deer 
but didn’t get a chance at a grizzly. 

Back in the Bella Coola river valley 
on our return trip, I was scouting sev- 
eral miles ahead of my friend, who was 
with the horses, when the look of things 
convinced me that we were in for a fall 
of snow that night. Giving up all 
thoughts of getting a bear, I sat down 
to wait for my friend to come up; what 
with a storm in prospect, I was anxious 
to hurry the trip. Suddenly, as I sat 
there, I heard the sound of some crea- 
ture treading on gravel. I knew that it 
couldn’t be the horses so soon. 

Starting to my feet, I was just in time 
to see a huge grizzly step into a stream 
fifty yards away, and gingerly start 
to ford it. Why 
didn’t I shoot? I 
don’t know. Prob- 
ably I was fasci- 
nated just watch- 
ing the great 
beast pick his way 
across the stream 
(for all the world 
like a fussy old 
lady) and disap- 
pear into the 
brush beyond. 
Once, on the way, 
he looked back as 
if he expected a 
companion to fol- 
low him. (Contin- 
ued on page 94) 
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Dollars and 


REQUIREMENTS OF 5 MEN ON A 20-DAY HUNTING 
TRIP, WITH SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT TRANS- 
PORTED BY AUTOMOBILE, WATER, OR TOTE WAGON 


NCE upon a time when a man 
wanted game, he just lifted 
his musket off the _ rack, 
walked a few rods from his 

front door, and shot his dinner. The 
whole thing was a cinch—and a chore. 
Today we may have to travel scores or 
hundreds of miles, carrying along sup- 
plies and duffel, to get big game; we 
sweat up mountains or freeze at a 
crossing—and it’s fun. 

Of course, it can be expensive, too. 
Moose steak (if you get any) is one of 
the highest-priced meats in the world, 
and perhaps the toughest. And camp- 
ing can be mighty uncomfortable un- 
til you build up the experience that 
takes some of the kinks out of it. 

A man can go rabbit hunting most 
anywhere at little cost. All he needs is 
a gun, some sturdy clothing, a license, 
and the permission of farmers to hunf 
on their land. Oh yes, and some rab- 
bits. But big-game hunting takes more 
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time and planning. While quail, rabbit, 
and duck hunting may be done over 
week-ends in the West and on odd days 
in the East, a big-game trip will take 
from ten days to several weeks. 

In any case the cost, high or low, de- 
pends largely upon you. Two of us once 
went to Alberta, Canada, for a twenty- 
day hunt. I became cook, my friend 
took on the job of horse wrangler, and 
fortunately we had our own cooking 
outfit, sleeping bags, and camp equip- 
ment. We were lucky enough to get 
good daily rates. We hired a guide at 
$5; our three sad- 
dle horses and three 
pack horses, with 
equipment, cost us 
another $6; a tepee 
was rented for $1; 
and food came to 
$3. The daily costs 
thus totaled $15, in 
addition, of course, 


MAJOR M. E. BARKER 





By 


to our hunting-license fees of $50 each, 
our railroad fares, and a few inciden- 
tals. Yet we could easily have spent $35 
a day—or $100! 

If the big-game hunter is content 
with deer and turkey, or deer and 
grouse, he can usually hunt closer to 
home and at much less expense. For 
example, there are any number of good 
camps from Maine to Wisconsin where 
a party of three or four men may board 
for around $4 or $5 a day. A guide, at 
$5 a day, can look after as many as 
four men. Because tote teams and mo- 
tor canoes may be 
needed to reach 
the backwoods 
camp, you should 
also set aside $10 
apiece for woods 
transportation. 

Throughout the 
Southwest there 
are myriad ranches 
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Sense Afield 


TO GET THE MOST TRIP FOR YOUR 
MONEY, PLAN EVERY DETAIL OF IT 
BEFORE YOU PACK A SINGLE BAG 


where a man may hunt at a daily rate 
of $4 for board and $3 for hunting 
rights. Then there are other places 
with higher rates and fancier accommo- 
dations. 

One way to reduce the cost of your 
outdoor excursions is to form a party 
and establish more-or-less permanent 
headquarters in the field. That’s what 
I like. You can go to the same country 
year after year with the same old 
gang, and get more fun and more game 
as the years move along, because you 
learn the territory and the ways of its 
wildlife. 

In the Southwest three or four men 
can lease the hunting rights on a ranch 
of some 2,500 acres in good country for 
around $150 a year. Frequently this 
includes the use of a shack; though it’s 
easy enough to put up tents and still 
camp in comfort. No guides are needed. 
Foodstuffs are available at around 60 
cents a day, and there’s a kick in doing 
your own work. That makes the cost 
of a two-week hunt easy on the pocket- 
book. 

Up in Maine, and in many other parts 
of the north woods, a cabin can be had 
for $100 a season. Fifty cents a day 
apiece should be enough for food if a 
little venison and grouse meat are 
added. But the law says you must hire 
a guide if you camp in an unorganized 
township that’s all timberland. 

Having discussed funds, we can now 
turn to the really important business 
at hand: the planning of the trip itself. 
Major problems, in order of importance, 
are: Selection of the party, assurance 
of adequate food supply, comfortable 
clothing, good shelter, and serviceable 
equipment. 

Three is the ideal number for a 
party. Five men crowd the average 
tent or cabin in bad weather and add 
to the chances of getting a shirker or a 
grumbler. I pre- 
fer an odd num- £ 
ber, so that one r 
man can stay in 


or near camp 
while the others 
hunt in pairs. 
However, there 





are a few things 
to be said for a 
four or five-mem- 
ber party— it re- 
duces the individual cost of the expe- 
dition, and extra men are often valuable 
in case of accident or sickness 

In every group, one man should be a 
skillful and enthusiastic cook, another 
a good hunter, a third a first-aid man. 
All should be congenial and willing to 
do their bit (and a little more) of camp 
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work. The kind of chap it’s a pleasure 
to have around smokes one cigarette 
after supper and then says, “J’ll mas- 
sage those dishes.” 

A lot of thought should be given to 
food. It must be easily prepared in 
camp, where the average stove is held 
together with bailing wire, and mounted 
on rocks. Therefore take stuff like 
dried fruit, bacon, oatmeal, beans, but- 
ter, sugar, and flapjack flour. Then, if 
transportation permits, such essentials 
can be supplemented by fresh fruit, 
fresh eggs, and plenty of vegetables. 
Outdoorsmen burn up lots of energy 
and require great quantities of food. 

The list of food 


which accompa- Ee 
nies this article is y . 
based on what 


I've found to be 
the requirements 
of five men on a 
twenty-day hunt- 
ing trip. That is 
equivalent to one . 
man for 100 days. ert 

With such quan- 

tities, of course, a means of transporta- 
tion (automobile, canoe, or tote wagon) 
must be available to get your equip- 
ment directly to the camp site. Later 
on, I'll discuss back-packing trips. 
Study of the list will repay you, for it 
can be modified at will, to make the 
larder a source of pleasure for one and 
all. In adapting it to your party, multi- 
ply the number of members by the 
number of days you plan to camp. Say 
that your total is sixty—three men for 
twenty days, for instance. Then pro- 
vide 60 percent of the quantities shown 
in the check list. To be on the safe 
side, take a little extra quantity of the 
items that everybody likes. Then, if a 
heavy rain or snowstorm prolongs your 
stay by several days, the reserve will 

come in handy. 


G 
a 


, ee Once, after plan- 


As ning our food rather 
closely, we started 
on a seventeen-day 


hunt. Then, when 
oe we'd been at our 
Re Maine cabin a week, 


we decided to extend 
the trip to twenty 


days By adding 
more meat to our 
diet the rations were ample—except for 


sugar and sirup. On the last afternoon 
in camp we packed most of the equip- 
ment for the outgoing trip, and I made 
up a bucketful of flapjack batter for 
supper. Then we looked for something 
sweet to go on hoteakes. One of the 
men had half a pound of gumdrops in 





his kit bag. In his absence we put 
them, together with the scrapings from 
sugar sacks and sirup cans, into a pan 
of water, to which we added a little 
vanilla and some vinegar. When this 
mass cooked down, we had sirup enough 
for the five of us. After supper our 
sweet-tooth friend sought his gumcrops 
—and learned why the sirup had such 
an exotic flavor. 

Another time we had two cans of 
baking powder on the list of camp sup- 
plies. But when we reached the cabin, 
sixteen miles in the woods, there was 
only one can to be found. The other had 
been left in our car when we trans- 
ferred the stuff to the tote wagon. Ten 
days later a cut of the cards sent me 
back to town for more baking powder. 
Moral: It’s not enough to have the 
proper items on paper—they must get 
to camp. 

There are many little tricks worth 
knowing. For instance, loaves of Vienna 
bread can be packed in double wrap- 
pings of strong wax paper, inside wrap- 
ping sealed at the ends of the loaf, 
outside wrapper at the sides. We've 
carried bread, wrapped that way, in 
corrugated-paper boxes, and found it 
still delicious after forty-four days in 
the Maine woods! 
A liberal supply of 
bread saves much 
baking work in 
camp. 

Crab apples keep 
well and a few of 
them can be added 
to dried fruit, to 
give it zest and to 
provide aé_e mild 
laxative as_ well. 
We cook together a variety of dried 
fruits in this way to make a kind of 
preserve that is on the table at all 
meals. Fruit juices and fresh eggs are 
mighty handy in camp, if it’s not too 
hard to get them there. Tinned plum 
pudding is easy to heat and, when 
served with liberal portions of hard 
sauce, makes a swell occasional dessert. 
In camp, wine is a better beverage 
than whisky, which we reserve for 
first-aid use. 

So much for food. The right clothing 
adds a lot to the comfort of any camp- 
er. Woolen garments, designed for 
wear and not for looks, are best. One 
change each of underclothing, shirts, 
breeches, socks, and shoes is about 
right. Add to this a comfortable hat, 
a commodious, water-repellent woolen 
jacket, a medium-weight sweater, and 
a pair of overalls, and you have about 
enough clothing for any trip. For the 
north woods, I prefer a cap with a 
strong peak and warm ear protectors, 
while a felt hat with a medium brim is 
the ticket in the mountains and in the 
Southwest. Very light, wool-lined pig- 
skin gloves are comfortable in the cold 
regions, while a pair of strong, medium- 
weight leather gloves will save many a 
scratch in cactus country. 

When the nights get cold and the 
wind whistles down from the north with 
a cargo of snow, slush, or rain, you 
need a dry place to stretch out in your 
comfortable sleeping bag. A cabin pro- 
vided with a box stove is ideal. Next 
best is a tepee (Continued on page 105) 
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That useful vehicle, the station wagon, carries a husky boat to the fishing grounds 


PRING had come. A Northern spring, redolent of flowers 
in bloom and that freshness in the air unknown south 
of the Mason and Dixon's line. From my window I could 
see the white-and-pink petals of the apple blossoms 

float gently down. A robin perched in the cherry tree and 
burst into song. My maiden aunt rocked steadily in her chair. 

“Why don’t you take your family to the Holy Land?” she 
inquired. 

“Too many fleas,” I rejoined. 

“Fleas? Why, there’s Jerusalem and the River Jordan 
and- e 

“And fleas. You forget, Aunt, I've been to the Holy Land.” 

“Well then, there's Italy. Roman viaducts and ruins, olive 
trees, and things.” 

“Listen, Aunt Jane,”’ I said. “Did you ever put on your 
waders and get out hip-deep in a pool which is half in sun- 
light, the rest deep in shadow? Did you ever tie on your 
leader a bivisible Montreal and then get your four-ounce 
special working so that you could lay that fly just at the 
edge of the foam across the pool?” : 

“My dear, I haven't the slightest idea what a bivisible 
Montreal is. Nor would I wade a pool. I might step on an eel.” 

Three days after that, I caught my husband oiling reels 
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Wader manufacturers take notice. King, Leila, and 
Kit Miller demonstrate that anglers vary in height 


and blowing camphor out of the fly books. 
So he too had the urge to be out on the 
stream. As for my son King, who would 
finish his junior year of college in early 
June, I knew the fishing trip, in his opin- 
ion and vernacular, would be “tops.”’ 

June finally came and with it our boy, 
who welcomed the news of the proposed 
hegira with a joyous whoop and fell to re- 
varnishing his rods straightway. 

Our fishing grounds were to be in Maine, 
where our camp was located on pictur- 
esque Mountainy Pond. We decided to 
make the voyage in our station wagon, 
which has decided advantages in rough 
country. The top is strong and can easily 
support a good-size boat. Even at its worst, 
station-wagon travel is more comfortable 
than being driven across the plains of Pal- 
estine in some made-over car piloted by a 
native who certainly hasn’t had more than one lesson. 

The evening of the second day saw us at the landing on the 
lake. The sun was just sinking back of the hills and the en- 
tire lake surface was a sheet of tawny gold. Every now and 
then a salmon would roll and the encircling waves caused by 
the disturbance widened in liquid arcs of undulating light. 

Morning found the white mist slowly rising from the lake 
and the birches on the island looming through it in plumes 
of ghostly green. From behind our cabin came the cheery 
whistle of Harry McGinley, our guide, and the sharp chock 
of his ax. From King’s room came the muffled sound of a 
struggle as my husband resorted to strenuous measures in an 
effort to dissipate the boy’s slumbers. 

While Harry cleaned up, we sat on the veranda and dis- 
cussed plans for the day. Kit and King favored stream fish- 
ing. I, still somewhat sore from our long motor trip, was 
more inclined to the comfort of a canoe. Being gentleman, 
my husband and son deferred to me and we started out for 
our favorite river. 

We launched our canoes where an old covered bridge 
spanned the stream. King and Kit were in one craft, Harry 
and I in the other. Opening my fly book, I inspected the 
galaxy of feathered lures. The day was bright, yet there 
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It’s good sport angling with your menfolk; 


but it’s better still when you outshine them 


By LEILA R. MILLER 


would be shadowed banks. Inasmuch as there was greater 
probability of bass than trout in the lower reaches, I tied 
on my namesake, a Leila Miller. This special fly had been 
invented and named in my honor the preceding year by 
Harry Bauchle, so I felt that I owed it a certain allegiance. 
The fly had the gold and red wings of the Colonel Fuller, 
but it also boasted resplendent peacock hackles tied on a 
black and yellow body. 


HE stream wound through a grove of dead trees, an un- 

promising place, but when we rounded the next bend I saw 
fishing water ahead. There was a rock whose worn shoulder, 
turned to the current created a satisfactory eddy. Out of 
the corner of my eye I could see my husband's critical gaze, 
as he watched me from the stern of the other canoe. Well I 
knew that if I accidentally hooked Harry on my backcast, 
slapped the water with my line, or bungled in any way, I 
would hear all about it that night. It was my first cast of 
the year, and under those conditions a measure of leniency 
should be granted; but I knew that in my case all mercy 
would be withheld. 

The fly would have to fall just above the rock and close 
enough to sweep with the flow of the current into the eddy. 
My rod swept up, hesitated a moment, and as it descended 
the fly shot out and fell in exactly the right spot. It floated 
on the surface and, grazing the rock, slipped into the eddy 
and disappeared. There was a swirl in the water, and the rod 
tip bent to the tautened line. Then there was an upheaval, 
the surface was torn apart by a great bronzed body that 
shot into the air. The sun shone for a moment on a fanlike 
tail and quivering fins, then the bass vanished in a sr” >ther 
of spray. He rounded the rock and made for the upper end 
of the pool. 

“You've got something there,’’ quoth Harry succinctly. 

King, overcome by excitement, shouted words of encourage- 
ment, while my husband, paddling his canoe slowly against 
the current, kept his eye riveted on my rod tip. In credit to 
Kit I will say that since the time I graduated from a state of 
neophitism he has never offered suggestion or uttered crit- 
icism while I have been fighting a fish. If I lost it, it was my 
own fault; if I landed it, so much more glory was mine. 

Harry kept our canoe by the rock, judging that the bass 
would not leave the pool. He was correct in this surmise, for 
at the foot of the quick water, the fish turned and again 
showed his muscular body and pugnacious jaw in a flashing 
leap. He tore across the pool toward the other canoe, and I 
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King snares a good-size salm- 
on for his mother. The head 
of the family has just slunk 
off downstream, in order to 
avoid the shame of net duty 


With Harry McGinley at the 
paddle, Mrs. Miller casts 
for bass ina secluded Maine 
lake. Seven bronzebacks took 
the count on this expedition 






divined that he knew of some sunken snag or submerged root 
where he might succeed in breaking off. I sought to check 
him but dared not put too great a strain on the rod. 

King, from where he sat in his canoe, saw the goal toward 
which the bass was making—a mass of sunken branches. 
Inspired by a sudden thought, he thrust his paddle blade deep 
in the water and spun it. The fish saw the gleam of the pol- 
ished wood and, turning at right angles, swam rapidly past us, 
heading for the lower end of the pool. Here he engaged in a 
series of dogged rushes until he wore himself out. He came to 
the surface and lay on his side, one fin waving in feeble pro- 
test. I reeled him in slowly, while Harry prepared his landing 
net for its first job that day. 


strand of skin which held it. I looked disgustedly from my 
slackened line to where the great fish was floating down the 
current. Suddenly realizing that he was free, the bass shook 
his head, extended his gills, and disappeared into the depths, 
a tired but perhaps wiser fish. 

“Hard luck!” was the sole comment of comfort that came 
from the other canoe, and we moved on. 

The pitch of the stream became so steep that Harry was 
compelled to resort to his pole to shove our craft up the quick 
water. My husband and son were ahead of us, and I saw a 
trout rise to the flick of the boy’s Queen of the Waters. There 
was a brief battle in which the canoe swung sideways to the 
current, all but spilling its oc- (Continued on page 58) 


Ss feet from the boat the hook pulled free from the slender 
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Squire and his dogs—Joey at right 


P TO the time I saw Joey carry 

two quail at once in his big 

mouth I really believed he'd 

been named for me. But then 
I realized that Squire, in labeling his 
ungainly pointer pup, had paid a sly 
compliment to Hollywood's Joe E. 
Brown. 

Joey's been a special pet of mine ever 
since he and his five brothers and sis- 
ters first blinked at the light. Clumsy, 
good-natured, and clownish, he was the 
kind of pooch that strangers stop to 
pet. Even when he chewed up a pair 
of Squire’s pants and scattered the re- 
mains on his master’s front lawn, it 
seemed funny to his tolerant boss, al- 
though not quite so hilarious as it was 
to me. In other words, Joey had per- 
sonality, gobs of it. 

Squire eventually disposed of all the 
pups but Joey and Woody. Woody was 
as businesslike and serious as Joey was 
irresponsible and frolicsome. Smaller 
and more perfectly formed, he seemed 
to be a born hunting dog, responding 
eagerly to training and sticking to his 
lessons, even asa pup. Whereas Joey 

Everything considered, I don’t be- 
lieve that two pointers could be more 
dissimilar than Woody and Joey. Joey 
was black and white—Woody was liver 
and white. Woody was his master’s 
favorite, the coming champion, the fair- 
haired boy—-Joey was just another dog. 
But I liked the cut-up, so eventually 
Squire decided I should have him. Not 
that he was going to wish the dog off 
on me; no, first I'd have to shoot over 
him, find out if he’d retrieve or just run 
off after jack rabbits. ‘He'll make a 
good pet for the kids, anyway,” said 
Squire doubtfully. 





That’s how close I came to owning , 


Joey. I’d own him today if we hadn't 
taken him along on that first-of-the- 
season quail hunt. Woody went along 
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too because Squire thought he’d make 
a good example for Joey. And some- 
how Joey seemed to realize that he was 
being put on the spot. But it didn’t 
bother him much, apparently. As we 
drove along the high desert plateau 
(we'd heard there were large coveys of 
quail there), Joey took advantage of 
every opportunity to kiss me behind the 
ear. Fortunately the before-dawn 
traffic was light, so my startled driving 
didn’t get us into any mishap. 

In southern California it’s either 
flood or drought. On this particular trip 
the country was very dry—there hadn’t 
been any rain to speak of for seven 
months. But I'd taken along big can- 
teens of water, one for Squire and me, 
and one for the dogs. 

“This sure is swell weather for the 
pups’ first hunt,” wryly observed 
Squire. “If they can flush any quail 
in this brush, they’ve got keener noses 
than I give them credit for.” 

Joey didn’t seem to be bothered by 
the heat. The first half hour or so after 
we started hiking over a brush-studded 
plateau, he couldn’t be held back. Even 
the dignified Woody caught some of his 
wild -pirit, and they chased rabbits and 
2ach other. At that, we were lucky that 
the pups worked off some steam. Other- 
wise we probably could never have been 
able to keep up with them when we 
finally stumbled on our first covey. 

Joey and Woody were dashing along 
a draw, fifteen feet or so ahead of us, 
when a quail burst out of the brush 
right in front of us. Squire was in the 
better position and he knocked it down, 
just as the rest of the covey flushed. 
He flashed in his second barrel and an- 
other quail dropped. As usual I was 


The cut-up retrieved while Woody stood there trying to figure it out 





Joey Makes 
the Grade 







taken by surprise and just managed to 
cripple one bird. 

Both of Squire’s birds fell into an 
open space and Joey was on them ina 
few seconds. Back he came, as I men- 
tioned at the start, with both of them 
in his mouth. But where was Woody? 

Well, he just stood in perplexed 
rigidity as Joey retrieved. 

“Woody!” shouted Squire, 
“Woody! Bird! Bird!” 

I hadn’t marked my cripple very 
well. Ali I knew was that it had 
dropped in a clump of sage perhaps 
fifty yards ahead. Which clump I 
couldn’t tell—they all looked alike. 

“Woody’ll find it,” Squire consoled 
me. But Woody didn’t. It was Joey 
that disappeared into the undergrowth, 
to reappear in a few seconds with a 
fluttering quail in his ample jaws. “T'll 
be darned,” was all that Squire could 
say. I knew that he was revising his 
estimate of Joey—and of Woody. 

I took my first valley quail of the 
season from Joey and examined it, for 
I never fail to be thrilled by the sporty 
bird. One of the most beautiful of the 
quail family, Lophortyzx californicus is 
plentiful on the high, semi-arid slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada foothills. Its 
black crest, chief point in which it dif- 
fers from the ordinary bobwhite, rises 
from the bird’s crown and curves for- 
ward so that the broad ends hang over 
the bill. Dove-size, the valley quail is 
indeed something to see. And to hunt. 
Gunners generally prefer him to any 
other quail, especially in the popular 
spots that are hunted hard early in the 
season. The mountain quail, found 
higher in the hills, is sometimes a 
harder individual to hit, but when you 
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Hunting the sporty California quail 
calls for a smart dog—and, to every- 


body's surprise, that’s what he was 


By JOE MEARS 


find a large covey of them in an open 
canyon, they are comparatively easy. 

Better shoot a few rounds of skeet 
before you give the valley quail a whirl. 
Even the finest shooters, used to hunt- 
ing the bobwhite in the Middle West 
and the South, find that they miss fre- 
quently when the feathered valley 
bombshells burst out of a clump. 

There were less than half a dozen 
quail in the first covey we flushed, but 
we were confident we'd arrived in quail 
country at last. This belief was bol- 
stered by fresh tracks in a sandy wash 
through which we passed. Woody and 
Joey had calmed down by this time 
and they walked sedately ahead of 
Squire and me. We were about fifty 
yards apart. The sun was rising as we 
trudged up the slope of the plateau, 
and we began to wish we'd left our 
woolen shirts at home. 

There was no further sign of quail. 
We knew they were somewhere in the 
brush, for those tracks we’d seen were 
fresh. But the birds certainly were 
keeping out of sight. Oh, for a little 
wet weather to help the dogs scent 
them! But a sudden rainstorm being 
out of the question, our only hope lay 
in accidentally kicking some up as we 
plowed laboriously through the brush. 

Then Squire had an idea. ‘We'll 


Squire got in his second 
barrel and another bird 
dropped. Joey was right 
on hand to see where it 
fell. Below: Part of our 
bag of fine valley quail 
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separate,” he said. “You 
take Joey and I'll hunt with 
Woody. We'll work about 
150 yards apart — cover 
much more ground that 
way.” 

I had an idea, too. “Say, 
it seems to me you used to 
do a good job of quail-call- 
ing in the old days.” 

“My gosh!” he grinned, 
“IT clean forgot! But after 
all, this is the first hunt of 
the season. I ought to be 
allowed to forget some- 
thing. Anyway, I'll try it 
now and see what happens.” 

He did. It was a musical, 
plaintive call that went 
forth. After a moment I 
heard a faint answering 
call that seemed to come from a clump 
of greasewood off to our right, about 
100 yards away. 

“Let’s go!’ whispered Squire. ‘“‘We’ve 
found 'em. You take Joey!” 

I was willing, but Joey wasn’t. No 
amount of coaxing could persuade him 
to leave Woody. “Well, we'll take care 
of that covey anyhow,” said Squire, 
“and then maybe we can get Joey to 
work with you the rest of the way.” 

The two dogs scampered ahead until 





A musical call went forth to lure the quail 


they came to the brushy swale that ran 
parallel to our course. Joey stopped, 
sniffed at the brush, and stopped still 
in his tracks. Woody looked around at 
us. He seemed to think something was 
up but wasn’t sure what it was. 

We were ten feet away from the 
dogs when it happened. With a whir 
of wings that sounded like an airplane 
propeller the quail shot up in front of 
us. Squire got his customary double 
and I got one, (Continued on page 109) 











| like to listen to the happy lies that men so beautifully tell 


NTERING my fiftieth year, I real- 

ize that for more than forty of 

them I have fished. Most of it 

has been done on lakes, a fair 
amount on streams, and a small por- 
tion on salt water. I like and prefer 
lakes, it may be gathered. I like, equal- 
ly, to sit around the camp blaze or fire- 
place or hotel veranda and listen to the 
happy lies men so beautifully tell as 
they sip a cool drink. It has always 
been a matter of partial regret to me 
that I am not just a little more men- 
dacious. I fear that I have been too 
mute, frequently, when tales are being 
recounted of the “best” fish a man has 
ever taken. Now I'll unburden myself. 

The “best” fish? 

A difficult thing to define. Weight is 
ordinarily meant, but I cannot agree. 
To me it has always been the perfect 
combination of the contest, the compan- 
ion, the circumstances. I give you, now, 
the highlights of joyous experiences 
that had all three of these ingredients. 

I had a friend, some twenty years 
ago, with whom I always opened the 
bass season. It was a ritual, a very 
sacred one. We always had a wager on 
the first bronzeback of the season: The 
man who took him was tendered, by the 
other, whatever sort of dinner he de- 
sired, with proper liquid refreshment. 
The important repast was always held 
at Mouquin’s on Sixth Avenue in New 
York City, that superb French eating 
place that is now, alas, defunct. 

I had spent the previous winter in 
Barbados, in the British West Indies, 
and had enjoyed fair fun trolling for 
barracuda, with light fresh-water tack- 
le, from a catboat deftly handled by 
two expert black boys. Nevertheless, I 
was longing to get back to the redeyes, 
they being my particular hobby at the 
time. I was made especially keen by a 
letter from my pal asking if I'd be on 
hand that season, and whether or not 
our bet held good. As I had booked pas- 
sage three days before, I cabled him 
that the wager held. Scheduled sailing 
time was June 15, and the trip would 
take twelve days. Our rendezvous was 


a Connecticut lake, and the season 


opened on July 1. Plenty of time. 
I didn’t reckon with a delay in loading 
sugar at Saint Croix in the Virgin Is- 
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lands, nor did I calculate on the rough 
seas from there on, seas that held us 
back another twenty-four hours. Even 
so, we were assured that we'd dock on 
June 30 between 4 and 5 in the after- 
noon. That was at breakfast that day, 
and I felt relieved. The lake was less 
than four hours away by train and 
about six, in those days, by car. Con- 
sequently I was sure that I could be on 
hand to open the season with my pal 
and rival. 

At luncheon, we were told that we 
could not be passed by the quarantine 
officers until the following morning. It 
meant that my friend would be out 
there alone, and indubitably have the 
laugh on me for the first time in four 
seasons. I had cabled him, bear in mind, 
that the wager held. ... 

June 30, I must mention, is my wed- 
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The boat pitched sharply, my 
foot skidded on the slippery 
planks, and overboard | went 


Iridute to 


ding anniversary. I do not know who 
was responsible for circulating this fact 
on shipboard—one of my two progeny, 
possibly—but a smoking-room acquaint- 
ance discovered it and decided that we 
must all celebrate. I am never loath to 
enter such a celebration, I confess, and 
the bad news that I’d miss my bass rit- 
ual rendered me actually eager on this 
occasion, to do some gay imbibing with 
congenial company. 

And so we all imbibed. 

It must have been while we were hav- 
ing the last champagne cocktail before 
going in to dinner that the purser came 
to us and said that we would dock that 
evening, would be passed by quarantine 
and the customs. So we had another 
drink. Perhaps two. I am not certain. 
Well—it might have been three drinks, 
at that. 

I am certain that we docked and got 
by quarantine, and that the customs of- 
ficers finished their examination by 8:30 
p.m. I had sent my wife and the chil- 
dren ahead to their hotel, nobly staying 
with the trunks, but requesting them to 
telephone immediately to a friend and 
plead that he come down to the pier with 
his car, prepared to drive me up to the 
lake. I urged my family to use every 
imaginable means of persuasion. They 
must have done gloriously, because my 
old friend appeared and said he was 
not only quite willing, but rarin’ to go. 


By 
HAROLD 
pDE POLO 
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the Best 


He continued rarin’, I now recollect 
with a slight shudder, keeping his boiler 
clipping along at between sixty and 
seventy on those roads of two decades 
ago. It was precisely ten minutes of 
two in the morning when we drove up 
to that cottage by the lake, and it was 
no more than three or four minutes past 
the hour when we pushed off from the 
wharf in a steady, windy, drizzling rain. 
No night for plug casting. 

I thought I knew about the spot where 
my pal would be, and after a moment I 
saw his flash cut through the rain, a few 
hundred yards away, out by the reef in 
front of the old boathouse. We rowed 
there promptly, and when I was within 
hailing distance I called to find out if he 
had beaten me to that first bass as yet. 

“No!” 

In less than two minutes I was in that 
boat, and the noble friend who had driv- 
en me up was rowing back to the cot- 
tage through the drizzle. He never did 
have the real fishing urge. Oh, well, it 
was a bad night, at that. 

For close to three hours we shot out 
our plugs without result. The rain was 
getting colder, but the fat flask of Bar- 
bados rum I had lugged along helped a 
bit. Possibly it helped me more than it 
did my friend, for I had already built up 
a sturdy base at the anniversary cele- 
bration. 

Finally, casting a deep-diving white 
plug near a big bowlder some hundred 
feet offshore, I got the first strike. The 
bronzeback hit me hard and solid, and 
I knew I had him. Not a heavy fish 
between three and four pounds, I judged 
—but I played him as carefully as if he 
were the prize bass of all time. My pal 
netted him for me in something under 
five minutes. Then we rowed for the 
cottage to open another bottle of that 
nectar from the Windward Islands. 

The redeye weighed three pounds sev- 
en ounces. I have taken literally thou- 
sands of them larger than that. My rec- 
ord is one of eight pounds two ounces. 
I have a superb smallmouth mounted— 
taken from that same Connecticut wa- 
ter—that tipped the scales at six pounds 
three ounces. Nevertheless, when my 
piscatorial pals begin to tell of the 
“best” fish they have ever taken, and 
when the subject touches bass, I like to 
tell of this glorious night in the rain 
when I won a dinner that looked lost and 
bested a pal who'd beat the gun on me. 

That was the “best” bass I have ever 
taken. 

I come to landlocked salmon now. I 
found my greatest thrill in one I killed 
in a Canadian lake eight years ago. I 
had bought a camp over the border, that 
season, but was unable to get up to it 
nyself until the first of June. My wife 
nd children met me at the station, that 

iawn, with splendid tales of the fish that 

ere being taken, and in my first week 
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In less than two minutes | was in 
the other boat and my noble friend 
started back alone toward shelter. 
He never had the real fishing urge 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
GARRETT PRICE 


THEY DON’T HAVE TO BE THE BIGGEST 
EVER—THOSE FISH YOU CAN’T FORGET 


of intensive work this proved to be true. 

A few days later, while out with my 
boy, I lost a landlock. Not a monster, 
possibly six or seven pounds, but as the 
hook had torn out when he was within 
twenty feet of the boat I felt that per- 
haps I had been a trifle overanxious. I 
said so, damning myself. 

“No, Dad, I’m the hoodoo,” said Tabe. 

“You? How?” 

“Yes,’”’ he said, pulling in the oars. 
“Have you ever stopped to think that 
you've never netted a landlock when 
you've been in the boat alone with me? 
I've seen you take bass, lakers, square- 
tail, steelhead, everything else, but I’ve 
never seen you take a landlock! I’m the 
hoodoo, I tell you!” 

The more I thought it over, going 
back over past seasons and many lakes, 
the more I was forced to agree that he 
was right. I had never boated a land- 
lock while with my son. I had brought 
many close to the net, but I had never 


actually landed one. Almost a bit un- 
CABnY.... 

“Cheer up, Tabe, I'll do it today,” I 
told him. 

He smiled doubtfully, as he looked 
up at the sky and then, more seriously, 
toward the north. 

I had noticed those signs myself—on- 
coming black clouds, hanging low, were 
sweeping westward over Owl’s Head, 
and the lake surface up ahead was tak- 
ing on a flat, leaden-gray look. This 
meant a stiff wind and stiff waves. They 
could go high on that lake, which was 
thirty miles long and from one to five 
wide. I had previously been in two bad 
storms on it, but I took a chance: 

“Let’s give the cliff one more try,’ I 
said, sewing on another smelt, and Tabe 
got busy with the oars. 

We were fishing a basin something 
more than a mile long and half that in 
width, where the water ran up to 600 
feet deep. (Continued on page 62) 
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Emmett is discovering, the first day out, that sharks have staying power 


E WENT for reds. But we 
hadn’t been trolling more 
than fifteen minutes when 
we saw two triangular dorsal 
fins easing through the water near a 
shell bar a hundred yards away. That's 
when we forgot about the redfish. ... 

We've done considerable coast fish- 
ing together, the six of us—Fondron 
and Emmett and I, and our wives—and 
we've learned some things. The main 
thing we've learned is that you can fish 
and be comfortable too. Some people 
think it’s acceptable sport to spend six 
hours under a blistering Florida-coast 
sun in a small boat rank with old fish 
bait and ankle-deep in dirty brine. And, 
I might as well admit it, I'm one of 
them—if I can’t do any better. 

But we knew how to do better. From 
one of Panacea’s mullet fisherman we 
rented a seine boat. Price, one dollar 
for the day. This boat is about twenty- 
four feet long, with plenty of width, a 
dry bottom, a six-foot seine deck at the 
stern end, and infinite seaworthiness. 
Room for portable ice boxes full of mul- 
let and beer, vacuum jugs, gasoline cans, 
tackle boxes, a dozen rods, and reels of 
all sizes. Room for six people to fish 
without slapping one another in the 
face with bait slabs. Room to get -up 
and move around and prevent rigor 
mortis from setting in. And finally, 
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room for three motors 

-yes, three—on_ the 
capacious stern board. 

About daylight the cars wound 
through the palmetto flatland bordering 
the broad, black Ochlockonee River 
mouth, and stopped beside an unoccu- 
pied fisherman's shack surrounded by 
tin cans. Floating serenely forty feet 
from shore was our yacht. Emmett 
shouldered his motor and waded out to 
it. When he had gunned the boat to the 
beach we loaded up. 

Then we mounted the motors. My 
motor, a 9-horsepower one, went in the 
middle of the stern board, Emmett and 
Fondron had 4’s, which they mounted 
on either side of mine. We shoved out 
a bit, then pulled the three starting 
cords simultaneously, and the three mo- 
tors burst into life on the first pull. 
These modern motors don’t have to be 
cajoled; they go. We nudged the levers 
open and the throbbing hum of the mo- 
tors rose in harmony. Probably the peo- 
ple of the countryside muttered some- 
thing about a distant squadron of naval 
planes from Pensacola and went back 
to sleep. 

An incoming tide flooded upriver from 
the bay, and the wind that came with it 
chopped the black water, but the boat 
rode steady, and the battery of motors 
thrust it rapidly into the teeth of the 
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tide. Fondron and the feminine element 
rigged redfish spoons while Emmett and 
I manned the outboards, steering with 
the larger motor. We knifed between 
the piles of the new Ochlockonee Bay 
bridge without slowing, and presently 
the water began taking on a greenish 
tinge. We were in the bay. 

When we reached the shell bars we 
killed two of the motors and uptilted 
them, using one of the 4’s for trolling. 
The three girls let out spoons astern. 
The water was shallow, only four or five 
feet deep. Startled mullet darted away 
over the shoals. Ahead, an occasional 
smear of white splash seemed to indi- 
cate striking reds. 

About that time Flonnie, my wife, 
yelled, then tugged her line and said, 
“Shucks. Just raked bottom, I guess.” 

Life moved in the bay. Yonder in the 
shallows near the shore, white spray 
fanned upward where porpoises were 
giving the mullet hell. Once, not far 
astern, a tarpon rolled, showing his flag, 
and for a few moments we held our 
breath, waiting for him to lam into one 
of the cruising spoons. But he either 
didn’t see them, or didn’t want them. 
Later, a hundred yards gulfward, a big 
whip ray leaped eight feet clear, fling- 
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ing spray. For a monster of such per- 
sonal ugliness, a whip ray takes the air 
with incredible grace. He leaps to rid 
himself of remoras, the little striped 
hitch hikers that cling to big fish by 
means of handy suction disks on their 
heads. 

Suddenly Fondron, who had his 260 
pounds up front to watch for shell 
banks, shouted, “Look!” 

We looked—and saw two good-size 
sharks cruising around in a horseshoe 
formed by oyster bars. That’s when 
we forgot about the reds. 

We took off the spoons and eased into 
the horseshoe’s shallows. I had 15- 
thread line on my reel, about 150 yards 
of it, with a test pull of 45 pounds, while 
both of the fins we saw indicated sharks 
of 300 pounds plus. Emmett’s line was 
bigger, being about a 24 thread. Fon- 
dron’s had been on his reel so long he’d 
forgotten what it was. We quickly 
fastened big hooks onto eight-foot 
piano-wire leaders, baited up with half 
nullets, yelled “Duck!” to the excited 
girls, and let fling toward the spot we’d 
last seen the sharks. My mullet-head 
cast was about fifty feet. 

Then we waited. Nothing happened. 
Maybe we had scared the sharks away. 
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Left, a shot from the Woodsman ends the 
fight, but not in the way Emmett expected 


But that didn’t seem likely. Sharks 
aren’t likely to frighten easily. ... 

Somebody hissed. Down to the right, 
a fin showed. Back of us, forty yards 
or more, were two other fins. The place 
was infested. 

One of the fish turned our way, cruis- 
ing lazily along the bar in water not 
three feet deep, with his tail waving 
leisurely back and forth. Emmett 
reeled in hurriedly, wound up, and 
hurled the big bait sixty feet through 
the air. The mullet plunked about four 
yards to the left of the shark. The 
dorsal fin swerved—toward the bait! 

“He’s going for it!’ I whispered. 

“Take it, boy, take it!” Emmett 
urged hoarsely. 

The fin submerged. Our throats got 
tight, waiting. Three pieces of mullet 
out, and a hungry shark not ten feet 
from the farthest! You could hear the 
girls almost moaning with excitement, 
and my own pulse was tom-tomming. It 
was like sitting on a time bomb, wonder- 
ing if this was the appointed moment 
for the explosion, or the next. 

Still nothing happened. We knew 
the shark had by now passed Emmett’s 
offering. Mine was close. Then Fon- 
dron grunted. His line was inching out. 


Fondron inspects the hook that 
somehow held the author's shark 


He braced himself and yanked the hook 
hard. And that set off the explosion! 

“Got him!” Fondron yelled. 

We knew that. We could see the line, 
taut as a fiddle string, razoring through 
the brine. We could hear the reel sing- 
ing out. Emmett and I, on the raised 
stern deck, saw something else. The 
shark was angling sharply astern, and 
going like hell. We had a split second 
to realize that we both would have to 
try to jump that cleaving line. I hada 
momentary glimpse of myself clumping 
around on my knees, selling pencils. 
At the second the line would have at- 
tempted to cut our legs from under us, 
it went limp. . 

Broken line! 

Fondron made a futile tug, then took 
a deep, shuddering breath and began 
coloring the clear air with a purple haze. 
I afterward noticed that the paint was 
blistered on his side of the boat. The 
girls didn’t mind his language much— 
within another four months they were 
speaking to him again as if nothing had 
happened. 

As for Emmett and me, we tried hard 
to sympathize with him, but we were so 
relieved not to be swept overboard or 
amputated at mid-thigh that I’m afraid 
we didn’t sound sincere. 

We cast baits out again. 

Emmett said, “Fon, how you expect 
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to catch a shark with an old piece of 
grocery string?” 

I don’t know what Fondron muttered, 
but it cooked the piece of mullet in his 
hand. He wound up and cast the bait, 
still smoking slightly, halfway to the 
shell bar. 

“You own a whole hardware store full 
of fishing tackle,” I put in, “and come 
off with line that 

A shock ran up my line and jolted 
against my backbone. The reel hummed. 
Forgetting I was using a reel with no 
leather guard, I jammed my thumb 
against the wildly whirring spindle and 
lost about a square inch of skin. Final- 
ly I found the star drag. 

“Crank up!’ I yelled to Emmett. 

He jumped to the motors. My line 
was melting fast. I was afraid I'd have 






























Climax of the final 
trip: Bell brings in 
his fish. The angler 
is weary enough, but 
the shark is weorier 
still, after towing 
the boat for a mile 


Those file-edge teeth 
are sharp, the author 
finds, even if they 
didn't manage to snip 
off the puny leader 


none left by the time Emmett got a mo- 
tor in the water and going. Then my 
rod tip ducked, something snapped, and 
I exhaled wearily and began winding 
in. The shark had rolled on my leader, 
kinked it, and broken it. 

I sat down and called for a bottle of 
beer, while the others told me how I 
could have held him. 

The crabs began finding our mullet. 
Every two or three minutes we'd have 
to reel in and shake a couple of them 
off. Virginia and Flonnie, who would 
sell their birthrights for a mess of dev- 
iled crabs, stood it as long as humanly 
possible. 

“Let's get some of those crabs,” they 
said. ‘‘We could catch dozens.” 

They rigged up a couple of fresh- 
water casting reels, baiting with mul- 

let, and went to 
fishing. They 
caught several 
crabs immediate- 
ly. Getting no 
further action 
from sharks, and 
seeing none ram- 
bling around, we 
watched the crab- 
bing. 

Abruptly Vir- 
ginia’s line went 
taut, and the lit- 
tle rod almost 


© RS as leaped out of her 
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she cried above 
the throb and 
bump of the rac- 
ing reel. 

Not one of us 
could tell her any- 
thing to do, ex- 
cept hang on and 
yell, and she was 
already doing 
that. It ended 











for Vir- 


soon—though not soon enough 
ginia—with a snapped line. 

Not three minutes later my line 
tightened. 

“This time you'll stick!” I vowed, 
and set the hook. Instantly the line be- 
gan ripping out, whining hotly against 
the rod guides. ‘Crank up! 

The line evaporated off the drum, 
dancing and leaping. I heard one of 
the motors hiss, then break into a wel- 
come hum. We had to get out of the 
horseshoe before the shark, already out 
of it, could cut back and rake my line 
across the shell bar. 

“Give it the gun!” Fondron yelled. 


HEN the reel drum ceased whirring. 
le terrific tug faded. And I knew I 
had an empty line. The shark was gone. 
When I reeled the 100 yards of line in, 
nothing was broken. Everything ex- 
cept the bait was there. And something 
else was there—the twenty yards oi 
line that had been snapped off Fondron’s 
rig earlier was tangled around my lead- 
er. Problem: was it the same shark? 
And did I hang him with my own hook, 
or did my tackle get tangled with the 
broken line that trailed from. the 
shark’s mouth? Or did I merely drag 
the loose line in as I recovered my own? 
Your guess is as good as mine. It only 
goes to prove that you can't tell 
what'll happen when you're fooling with 
sharks. 

Emmett hung one next, and lost him. 
Then we saw another shark lazing along 
the bars, looking for trouble. He took 
Emmett’s bait. And he got his trouble. 
Emmett leaned on his rod with a back 
yank that would have sunk the hook in- 
to a coconut. The shark raced for the 
open end of the horseshoe. 

Fondron spun the motor. It broke 
into life. Virginia, up front, manfully 
hoisted the anchor—she was the only 
one who could get to it. We slid out of 
the shell bars just before the shark 
would have taken the last of Emmett’s 
line. 

For fifteen minutes the shark ran 
wildly, with almost the abruptness of a 
tarpon—and with a 
lot more sheer horse- 
power. When he 
finally settled down 
to a steady pull we 
killed the motor. 

Standing now on 
the bow, Emmett 
fought the _ shark, 
inching in a little 
line when he could, 
losing it back when 
the big fish wanted 
it. And all the time 
that mulelike shark 
towed a 24-foot seine 
boat with six peo- 
ple in it. He didn’t 
knife it through the 
water. But he kept 
it following him. You 
could feel it moving, 
and behind there was 
a gentle wake. 
Sharks may not walk 
on their tails, or 
arch in the sunlight 
like some of (Con- 
tinued on page 84) 
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RETICULES FOR THE 
‘SCOPE SIGHT 


UST the other day, when I innocent- 
ly wandered into a shop where 
several rabid powder-and-lead 
fanciers were gathered, one of 
them grabbed me by the lapel and de- 
manded to know what reticule I pre- 
ferred in a hunting ‘scope. Instantly I 
answered, “The tapered, flat-top post.” 

But even as I said it, I knew I ought 
to qualify the answer. 

That reticule (or graticule, as some 
call it) happens to be the one that I like 
best. However, the fact that I happen 
to favor it doesn’t 
make it the answer 
to every shooter's 
prayer by a long 
way. The best reti- 
cule for your 'scope 
is the one with 
which you can 1. TAPERED POST 
shoot best, and the 
one with which you 
can shoot best de- 
pends on your hunt- 
ing and _ shooting 
experience, your 
eyesight, your tem- 
perament, what you 


WW 


hunt generally, the 6, rLar-rop post 
country you hunt in, (GOOD, IF 11 COVERS 
and a few other mi- ee ae 
nor qualifications. 100 YARDS) 


There are reti- 
cules and reticules: 
cross hairs and cross wires, posts and 
pickets, knots and dots, and various 
combinations of each. The reticule it- 
self, which appears to be as large as the 
whole field afforded by the ‘’scope, is in 
reality a tiny little gadget tucked away 
in the interior of the 'scope—so tiny that 
placing the cross hairs or putting in the 
post is a very delicate operation. Cross 
hairs are made of all manner of strange 
substances: human hair, lynx hair, plat- 
inum wire, silk, spider web, or what 
have you. 

But whatever they’re made of, they 
all have but one purpose—to enable the 
man looking through the ‘scope to hit 
what he is aiming at more efficiently. 

For the target shot and the man who 
hunts woodchucks, hawks, crows, or 
other small game that is usually killed 
from the sitting position, there is, I 
think, but one answer—fine or medium 
cross hairs or wires. Cross hairs have 
two sterling virtues. They provide some- 
what greater accuracy than any type of 
post, possibly as much as half an inch 
each 100 yards. That may not sound 
like much, but it is of real importance 
for the man who wants to take wood- 
chucks, sitting jack rabbits, and stand- 
ing coyotes, up to 300 yards and more. 


D (/ittng 


Two Excellent FReticules 
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7. CROSS HAIRS 
WITH DOTS FOR 
VARIOUS RANGES 

(FAIR, BUT CLUTTERS 
FIELD OF VISION) 


A man demanding the ultimate in accu- 
racy from his barrel and cartridge 
would be foolish to throw away any of 
it by using the less exact types of reti- 
cules. Cross hairs have another virtue, 
too—they blot out very little of the tar- 
get and, as a consequence, make it easy 
to hold over the quarry if you have to. 

However, when it comes to shooting 
big game, or frisky, quick-moving small 
game that is often jumped under poor 
light conditions (like squirrels, cotton- 
tails, or running jack rabbits), cross- 
hairs have their faults. They are not so 
quickly caught by the eye as are the 
more conspicuous types of reticules, and 
they have a tendency to fade out at 
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2. TAPERED POST 


3. CROSS HAIRS 4. BLUNT PICKET 


AND CROSS HAIR (GOOD FOR TARGET | POST AND 
AND VERMIN SHOTS) CROSS HAIR 
(GOOD) 


. UPSIDE-DOWN 
POST 
(ADVANTAGE: IT 
DOESN'T BLANK 
OUT GAME WHEN 
HOLDING OVER) 


PICKETS MAKE 


dawn and at dusk, and on overcast days 
in heavy woods, where much hunting, 
both East and West, is done. Yet, in 
spite of the faults of cross-hair reticules 
for big-game hunting, the summer ver- 
min shooter who’s used to one will prob- 
ably do better work on big game sim- 
ply because he knows it, likes it, has 
confidence in it. Many expert shots in 
both East and West have their hunting 
*scopes so equipped and are happy. 


OME experts recommend cross hairs 

modified by knots representing dif- 
ferent ranges tied in the vertical hair. If 
the animal is 200 yards away, say, they 
hold on it with the knot in the center; if 
they think it is at 300 yards they use 
another. I can’t hand that particular 
idea much. In the first place it clutters 
up the field, and tends to distract the 
eye by giving it three or four things to 
aim with instead of one. In the second 
place, game isn’t found in country 
marked off with yardage like a football 
field. You may estimate that a buck is 
300 yards away, but he may be 250 or 
350. As long as the estimate of the 
range is only a guess anyway, the thing 
to do is to know the trajectory of the 
particular load you're shooting and hold 


The Kange 


WITH JACK O'CONNOR 
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THIS BLOTS OUT 
TOO MUCH FIELD 


DOT INCONSPICUOUS 


Two Poor Types of Keticule 








correspondingly high to allow for it. 

However, I have no quarrel with 
those who hatched the idea. Cool, de- 
liberate riflemen who never get flustered 
in the presence of game, and who prefer 
to hold on rather than over, can un- 
doubtedly do fine work with a ’scope so 
equipped. Again, the choice of reticules 
depends on what a man likes and what 
he’s used to. 

The average hunter is, I am con- 
vinced, best served with the simplest of 
all reticules, the tapered flat-top post. 
If he has a tendency to cant his rifle, he 
might add a lateral cross hair. That 
ought to be the maximum, as the less 
furniture there is to clutter up the field 
of view, the better. 
The tapered fliat- 
top post has all the 
virtues. It’s sim- 
ple, it’s quickly and 
easily seen when 
game pops out, and 
it isn’t easily lost 
in bad light. Only 
slightly less accu- 


5. SHARP PICKET 
POST 
(SHARP POINT FADES 
IN WEAK LIGHT) 


rate than cross- 
hairs, it is strong 
and never breaks 


as cross hairs some- 
times do—have 
done for me, in fact. 
And last but surely 
not least, it looks 
like a rifle sight. In 
other words, it has 
a familiar appear- 
ance to the man 
who has recently graduated from peep 
sights to his first 'scope. 

When the big buck pops on the ridge 
above you, unexpectedly, as big bucks 
usually do, all you have to do is to put 
the end of that post on him and touch 
the old fusil off. As you look through 
the bright, clear field of the ’scope, all 
you should have to worry about is the 
picket and the buck. The end of the post 
is and should be the most conspicuous 
thing in the field, just as is the front 
sight within a peep. When I go hunting, 
I don’t want to tax my brain with any 
decision as to which knot or spot I ought 
to aim with. 

The flat-top, tapered post is both ac- 
curate and easily seen when its top is 
perfectly flat and covers three or four 
inches at 100 yards. I prefer one that 
covers three inches, rather than four, 
but I do my hunting in the Southwest, a 
region of clear air and good visibility. 
However, posts covering five and six 
inches for every 100 yards of range 
are unnecessarily big and bulky, and 
cover up too much game when the hun- 
ter holds over. Theoretically, the sharp- 
point picket sounds a bit more accurate 
than the flat-top post, but the sharp 
point tends to fade out in bad light and 


THE CROSS HAIRS 
ARE VERY HARD 
TO SEE 
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results in less accuracy. Tne blunt pick- 
et, as supplied with a lateral cross hair 
in the Lyman Alaskan and in the Hen- 
soldt line, is only a bit less accurate than 
the flat-top. 

A notion which has something to be 
said for it is the upside-down post—one 
placed so as to hang from the top of the 
reticule. Its chief virtue is that it ena- 
bles the user to hold over game without 
blotting it qut—and there are times 
when that is no small advantage. 

IT once used a borrowed rifle with such 
a ‘scope, but not long enough to get 
used to it. Upside down as it was, it 
made me feel though I were standing on 
my head. But once accustomed to such 
a reticule, a hunter should be able to do 
good work with it. The conventional 
notion of what a sight ought to look like 
prejudices most hunters against the up- 
side-down. 

Trick reticules—four posts plus cross- 
hairs, pickets plus dots, etc.—clutter up 
the field, distract the attention, and blot 
out the scenery. The reticule of the 
‘scope’s sight ought to be so simple that 
all the hunter has to do is to put it where 
he wants to hit, and go boom! 


THE CASE OF THE 
JITTERY BARREL 


® Almost everyone who has done much 
eonscientious targeting-in has discov- 
ered that ever and anon his rifles have 
quit shooting where they look. Some- 
times this change in center of impact 
amounts only to a couple of inches. 
Sometimes, however, it will amount to 
as much as three or four inches for 
every 100 yards—enough to miss a 
woodchuck at that distance, even 
though the hold is perfect, or enough to 
shoot over or under a small deer at a 
distance of little more than 200 yards. 


To nail fast game like the jack rabbit a post reticule is best 
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Another thing ~ 
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most riflemen 
have noticed is 
that often when 
they change from 
one weight of bul- 
let to another the 
point of impact 
changes out of all 
proportion to the 
ballistics of the 
bullets involved. 
Now and then, for 
example, a 220- 
grain bullet in a 
.380/06 will hit 
higher than 150- a 
grain bullets in = 

the same weapon 
have been hitting. 

This little habit 
of rifles is annoy- 
ing, always, and 
often it’s serious. 
Usually the rifleman changes his sight 
setting, cursing, as he does so, the innate 
cussedness of barrels and ammunition. 
Sometimes, indeed, the barrels and am- 
munition are to blame. Many things 
can cause a change in center of impact; 
and strictly speaking, no rifle is ever 
absolutely sighted in. Light, sling ten- 
sion, temperature—all affect the spot 
where the bullet lands. 

The bedding of the barrel in the stock 
has also been blamed for unpredictable 
shooting. Many arguments have been 
exchanged between those who believe in 
a “free floating’’ barrel—that is, a bar- 
rel not touched by the wood of the fore- 
end—and those who believe in close, 
exact bedding. I happen to string along 
with the latter group, but that’s neither 
here nor there for present purposes. 

Here’s what I want to bring out. 

Alvin Linden, who lives in the Wiscon- 
sin backwoods, who 
lives stocks, thinks 
stocks, dreams 
stocks, and who prob- 
ably knows as much 
about rifle stocks as 
any other man alive, 
says that the Ethio- 
pian in the woodpile 
on this change-of-im- 
pact business often 
goes back to the way 
stock blanks are cut 
and seasoned. 

In the first place, 
he says, blanks 
should be dry, not 30 
percent moisture as 
they so often are 
when they come from 
the dealer. An un- 
cured stock takes a 
long time to dry out. 
Itshrinks, puts stress 
on the barrel, and in 
general is a pain in 
the neck. 

The blank the 
stocker works with 
should be dry—and 
it should be proper- 
ly laid out. And here 
is the way Linden 
says a stock should 
be laid out; it was 
news to me when I 


Method by Which Most Stocks 
ate Laid Out re ble” 


The Artistic Gunmakers Ideal 
of How Grain Should Fun 





heard it, and it may be news to you too: 

The ideal blank should be_ board- 
sawed to show grain to best advantage. 
The splitting direction should run par- 
allel with the lower line of the butt 
stock from toe to trigger guard. This, 
Linden says, eliminates the annoying 
chipping off at the toe of the butt. It al- 
so eliminates chipping out behind the 
receiver tang. But most important of 
all, perhaps, it puts the cross grain 
where it deliberately weakens the fore- 
end so it cannot exert strong warping 
pressure on the barrel. The illustrations 
will show in detail what he means. 

In other words, the barrel can shoot 
where it wants to without being pulled 
and hauled around by a warping, tem- 
peramental stock. 


HE proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
tt they tell me, so I'll record my ex- 
perience with the only two stocks I 
have owned that are laid out according 
to Linden’s notions. The first is a .35 
Whelen on a Springfield action which he 
stocked for me in 1936. As soon as I 
got my hands on it I rushed out and 
sighted it in for the ammunition I had— 
some stuff loaded with the 250-grain 
Western open-point .35 Newton bullet. 
Imagine my surprise when I found that 
the rifle was now also sighted in for the 
220-grain Western Tool & Cartridge 
Company spitzer and the 250-grain .35 
Winchester soft point! I have had that 
rifle for four years now, and I haven't 
had to touch the sights. 

Its mate, a .270 Winchester on a 
Mauser action, fitted with a Noske 24,X 
‘scope, found its place in the gun cabi- 
net about a year ago. I have shot that 
rifie at least once a week since then, and 
have killed several head of big game 
and a lot of vermin with it. At least 
every two weeks I try it on a target. 
In all that time I have touched the 
sights but once since I first sighted it in 

and that was when I decided to sight 
it in for 250 yards instead of 200—for 
deer instead of for jack rabbits. 

Linden’s ideas may sound cockeyed 
and contrary to all the usual dope about 
laying out a stock blank. However, I 
think he has something there, and I'll 
string along with him until someone 
convinces me he’s wrong—or until that 
.270 rifle of mine starts shooting off. 
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Paulina Monster 


Twice they encountered the legendary giant 


who ghosted through the hills of central Ore- 


gon, and the second time they put a quick 
finish to his career—or did they? 


Pp" ARLY in the spring of 1939 I gave 
my wife her first lessons in rifle 
shooting. Just to encourage her, 
Lee I put up a target of generous size 
and made the range an easy one. Each 
little detail of shooting that had been a 
help to me I tried to pass on to her; I 
told her how to squeeze easily on the 
trigger and how to hold her breath at 
the instant of firing, and I dwelt at some 
length on the advisability of an indrawn 
abdomen when trying to shoot bullseyes. 

I should have known better, of course. 
In the past, I had graciously taught her 
how to drive a car and cast a fly, only to 
find in due time that her operation of 
the family car left little to be desired, 
and that almost invariably she caught 
more fish than I did. Yes, I should have 
known better than to presume to teach 
her rifle shooting. But at that time, 
neither of us had heard of the Paulina 
Monster. 

Last summer we moved to the town 
of Bend, in central Oregon. Thirty miles 
or so south were Pauiina and East 
Lakes, abounding in rainbows and East- 
ern brook trout, and we soon got on to 
the local custom of sundown fishing. 
When the day’s work was done, a dash 
by auto to the lakes would provide an 
hour or so of superlative sport, with 
good talk around the campfire after- 
ward as our fellow fishermen shared our 
bucket of coffee. 

Among our campfire visitors were 
men from the huge logging camp at 
Shevlin, a logging city less than a doz- 
en miles from the lakes. These men 
worked in the woods; they had read all 
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By CHAUNCEY DEL FRENCH 
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ls this the one and only Monster? Whether or 
no, Mrs. French has a trophy to be proud of 


the pages of the book that Nature 
spread before them. And from one of 
them we first heard the story of the 
Paulina Monster, a big, legendary deer. 

Crafty, he was, according to the sto- 
ry-teller. During hunting season he 
teamed up with a younger buck, and no 
runway knew his flying feet unless the 
younger deer was ahead of him. ‘He's 
just like a football player,” the man 
concluded. “He lets the smaller deer 
run interference for him.” 

Then we talked to a Shevlin man who 
had seen the huge deer at close range. 
“It was two years ago when I seen 
him. I was working on the Pipe Line 
Road that runs to our camp. When I 
knocked off for lunch I climbed up on a 
point of rock where I could see the Cas- 
cades. Somehow, I never get tired of 
looking at them. I’m up high, and Old 
Paulina don’t smell me; he’s not ficty 
feet away when he walks out of the 
scrub. He’s old—so old he’s sway- 
backed. Dark along his sides, but his 
face is pure white.” The logger paused 
as he repictured the deer in his mind. 
“Big. Spraddly horns—like he might 
have some moose blood in him. Points? 
I'd say a couple of dozen.” 

Soon the deer-hunting season was get- 
ting close, and we took up the question 
of hunting grounds with the Shevlin 
men about our campfire. Andy, who 
still has a touch of Norsk on his tongue, 
became our adviser. 

“Why don’t you hunt in the old Shev- 
lin slashings between Paulina Lake and 
the highway?” he asked. “If you were 
there on opening day you'd have a good 











chance to get your buck.” He passed his 
cup—Norsk fashion—for his second or 
third helping. “Course, there'll be a 
lot of other hunters in there with you, 
but there’s a little round butte off the 
Paulina Road with a runway alongside 
it. If you could find that butte 

We never did find that butte, but the 
evening before opening day found us 
parked in the Shevlin slashings about 
two miles from the Paulina Road. Along 
about 3 a.m. cars began arriving. By 
ones and twos at first, then in increas- 
ing numbers. Their lights probed about 
the old truck roads which spider-webbed 
the slashings. By 5:30—just before 
dawn—there must have been 100 hunt- 
ers in the two-mile square between our 
parking place and the Paulina Road. 

In the next half hour we tried to 
identify Andy’s little round butte. But 
all we could see was a small ravine with 
an abandoned railroad grade in its bed. 
A gentle slope across the ravine lifted 
to a heavily brushed ridge. We had just 
reached that ridge when the first shots 
sounded all around us. 


E HIKED for higher ground. Those 

shots meant that there were deer 
in those woods. We discovered that a 
ravine similar to the one we had just 
crossed faced us. A figure moved on it 
—another hunter. Even as we spotted 
him, he went into action. The bop-bop- 
bop-bop of his automatic seemed to pry 
a buck out of (Continued on page 97) 
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Through Perfected Alternate 
Firing, Johnson combines 


wonderful smoothness with 





the DEPENDability and light- 


ness of “‘Twin’’ construction 












HERE’S lots more to Johnson’s Perfected Alternate Firing than 
meets the eye on the sales floor. You'll notice one thing the first 
time you lift your Sea-Horse over the transom of a boat. It’s light. Only 
3314 pounds of metal to turn up 5.0* full horse power! (There are 
only 19 ounces of cast iron in the whole motor!) 
Then there’s the matter of DEPE NDability. Johnson gives you the 














1. Perfected Alternate Firing. 2. Underwater Exhaust. 
everse (pictured above). These are the “big 3” of out- 
board motoring — and only Johnson has all three! was 39°54 of Twin construc ‘tion—and you can t beat it! 


s for smoothness, step ping up power impulse s from 4000 per minute 
to po makes a world of difference. That’s alternate firing. This mar- 
velous flow of power has been further re ‘fined by Johnson’s eleven 
years of alternate firing development. That’s Perfected Alternate Firing. 

Ask your Johnson De saler for a demonstration. You’ll find his name 
listed under “Outboard Motors” in your classified telephone directory. 
*N.O.A. Certified Brake H. P. at 4000 R. P. M. 













JOHNSON DEPENDABILITY AS LOW AS $4950 


. as % , 
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FREE HANDY CHART! 


New Sea-Horse Handy Chart of specifications on the 11 great models of the 
1940 line. Two new Bantam Singles with 36°% power increase! Eight Per- 
fected Alternate Firing Twins, inc luding the sensational new HI-POWER 
model! Write for your copy. Sent free! 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


Patented Co-Pilot—another quality feature. All yours 
in a 2.5 h.p.* alternate firing Sea-Horse for only 
$79.50! 5.0 h.p.* model $109.50. ( Prices f.o.b. factory.) 
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Fishing the Family 


(Continued from page 45) 


cupants, and then I saw the meshes of 
my husband's net engulf the valiant lit- 
tle warrior. 

I hooked another trout and Kit took a 
small bass, but that was all. We there- 
upon decided to portage over the ridge 
to a lake on which we had, in the past, 
enjoyed excellent luck. The portage was 
not easy, as there was no trail and a 
dense growth of ferns obscured the 
ground. A thick cloud of black flies de- 
scended upon us, just to make matters 
worse. In an hour, however, we had com- 
pleted the pilgrimage, launched our ca- 
noes, and felt the breeze from the lake 
on our flushed faces. 


UT in the lake was an island about 

whose roci-strewn shore, I felt cer- 
tain, were bass. Having paddled over, I 
hooked a good one on the second cast. 
He put up a good fight, but I again came 
to the conclusion that for gameness, lake 
bass cannot be compared with their 
cousins in the quick-water streams. 

Just as I was about to call a halt to 
my angling activities a fish rose from 
the depths, connected with my fly, and 
sought refuge beneath a bowlder. I 
wrestled with this fellow a good twenty 
minutes; but when I drew him exhaust- 
ed to the top I found that my prize 
weighed little more than half a pound. 
I had hooked him through the dorsal fin. 

We took seven of these bronzeback 
warriors and then King wound up the 
morning by snagging a pickerel—a being 
which, in my opinion, is more an insect 
than a fish. 

The sun was now high in the heavens; 
but I did not need this to tell me that it 
was time for lunch. I confess that when 
we dine in the open, I take it easy and 
content myself with the viands prepared 
by masculine hands. If forced to it, I 
will wield a knife on a loaf of bread or 
perhaps watch the coffee, but beyond 
that I am pleased to consider myself an 
adornment. I accordingly perched my- 


self on the bow of the canoe, which was 
shore, 


drawn up on and watched the 





"| want something to catch a fish about this long!" 
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skillful preparations with impatient eye. 

I have heard it said that bass are in- 
different eating. When caught in some 
muddy pond, this is perhaps true, but 
when their habitat is a crystal-clear 
Northern lake, it is a different story. 
When I am in trim and have my Maine 
appetite with me, I can turn one of those 
three-pound bass into a skeleton in short 
order. 

Girding up our loins, we portaged 
back to the stream. It was very slippery 
going, and several times the men, with 
their vision obstructed by the upturned 
canoes, narrowly escaped broken necks. 
Once more afloat on the stream, we 
drifted with the current and settled 
down to some serious fishing. 

I tried, I think, every fly in my book, 
including a spinner with a Coachman at- 
tached to it. This did promote a spasm 
of eagerness in a chub, which was reeled 
in disdainfully and released. The shad- 
ows had lengthened across the stream, 
and there were many hollows under the 
banks that should have held fish; but if 
they were there, they looked upon our 
lures with disinterested eyes. It was one 
of those inexplicable periods when there 
is just nothing doing. 

The next day we were confined to 
camp, owing to a downpour of rain 
which slanted over the lake in a steel- 
gray sheet. Time, however, did not hang 
heavy, as each one of us had a chore. 
Kit and King wound rods, I pulled out 
the darning bag and tackled a pile of 
hunting socks in whose heels great cav- 
erns yawned, while Harry with a per- 
plexed wrinkle between his brows es- 
sayed a lemon meringue pie. I enjoyé@d 
this day of rest, so that when the follow- 
ing morning dawned bright and clear, I 
felt ready to wade the Niagara River if 
necessary. 

I discovered that though the plans did 
not call for Niagara, the stream selected 
was just about as swift, besides which 
its bed was covered with smooth, slip- 
pery stones that took careful footwork. 

Seven o’clock found us on the bank. 
As we stood in line 
incased in the ar- 
mor of our waders, 
we presented an ap- 
pearance that 
caused Harry to in- 
dulge in a discreet 
smile. Apparently 
the manufacturers 
of these odd gar- 


ments never con- 
sidered that some 
people are consid- 


erably less than six 
feet in height; and 
as a result mine 
draped itself in 
classic folds about 
my anatomy. Once 
in the water, I have 
no trouble; but 
when on land I feel 
and act as agile as 
an elephant. 

We descended the 
steep bank to the 
river. Here a great 
fall dashed over its 
barrier of water- 
worn rock with a 
continuous roar, 
while beneath it 
were alluring foam- 
flecked pools. 





King said he’d cross and fish the other 
side, while Kit decided to move down- 
stream a few hundred yards and leave 
me to try my luck at the falls. Harry 
leaned his back against a rock and 
watched my fly as it danced along on the 
ripples of the current. On my side of the 
swift water was a deep hole on which 
scattered segments of foam had collect- 
ed. I tried a long cast. My fan-wing 
Coachman sailed out and settled gently 
down over the deepest part. The loop of 
line, held in the current, tugged tightly 
at the fly, causing it to travel slowly over 
the surface. For a moment I saw it rest- 
ing on the water, then it disappeared. 

I set the hook with a twitch of my 
wrist and expected to see a bass break 
water; instead the long, silvery form of 
a salmon arched above the foam. Tak- 
ing advantage of this leap, which car- 
ried him well out into the current, he 
dashed downstream. Compelled to leave 
my point of rocks, I circled the deep hole 
and made my way out into the stream 
by means of a slippery ledge. 

I finally succeeded in reaching the 
pool below where the salmon had stopped 
to think it over. It was here that we 
fought the fight to a finish. Harry had the 
landing net on shore, and as he was not 
equipped for wading, I determined to 
land that fish unaided. 

The fish, by now, was to all appear- 
ances hors de combat. He lay like a dead 
thing on the surface; but as soon as he 
felt my finger in his gill he revived suf- 
ficiently to slap me across the mouth 
with his tail and stagger off into deep 
water, so I had to begin all over again. 
Not until the seventh or eighth attempt 
was I able to stuff him into the creel. 

I caught up with Kit and King as they 
were fishing at the fork of the stream 
Kit had raised a goodly fish, but had 
failed to hook him. He had then turned 
it over to King, who had also raised it 
once. 

After that, though he tried in succes 
sion everything in his fly book, the fish 
remained coldly unresponsive. Upon 
their invitation I tied on a Leila Miller 
fly and waded in. 

“Who wants to land this fish for me?” 
I asked. 

“Sez you,” said my son disrespectfully. 


Y FLY floated to the end of the cast, 

flicked the water, and disappeared 
into a fish’s maw. In a moment we saw 
he was a good-size salmon. I feared that 
I had hooked him only lightly but tried 
to hide my trepidation. He leaped seven 
times before tiring. 

“My boy,” I said in my most patroniz- 
ing air, “you can net this one for me. 
Your father’s turn will come later.” 

Without moving from my tracks I cast 
again. There was a swirl and my lin¢ 
whipped taut. Another salmon, only this 
time it was a real fish, and he tried al 
the tricks known to the breed. But in 
vain. 

“IT must show 
your turn to net a fish,” 
to my husband. 

But he had turned -away and with 
hunched shoulders was wading down the 
stream. Harry McGinley obligingly acted 
as a pinch-hitter for him. 

That night I sent a postal: 

DeaR AUNT JANE: There are flies her 
but no fleas. It’s got the Holy Land beat 
fifty ways to Sunday. Join us—and don't 
forget to bring along your waders. 


no favorites. Kit, it’s 
I said, turning 
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FISH BRISTOL-BUILT—AND BE SURE 
OF THE RIGHT COMBINATION! 


Tackle that’s tuned to work together means more fun for your money! 
Insist on Bristol-Built rods, reels and lines. They’re built for teamwork 
by skilled craftsmen. The right combination of Bristol-Built tackle for 
you is at your dealer’s now 


FAMOUS BRISTOL-BUILT COMBINATIONS 


@ Edwards De Luxe Bamboo Fly Rod. @ Bristol Solid Steel Trolling or Salt 

No. 72 (9 ft. 5% oz.) $50.00 Water Rod No. 71 SW $7.75 
@ Meek Fly Reel No. 56 (312 in, @ Bivegrass Ree! No. 48 Powerfully 

diameter) 10.00 geared for the big ones! 25.00 
@ Kingfisher De Luxe Double Tapered @ Kingfisher Blackie 30-ib. test line 

Line HDH 30 yd. 6.50 No. 30 100 yd. 2.70 
Other Bristol-Built Fly Rods—steel and bamboo from $6.50 to $50.00 
Fly Reels from $3.00 to $12.00 Fly Line from $3.50 to $10.00 


Other Bristol- Built Steel Rods, solid, hexagonal, telescopic, seam- 
less tubular, one-piece, jointed or telescopic, from $2.25 up 


Bait Casting Reels from $6.00up Bait Casting Line from 80¢ per spool 


gt le tg 
Ms 


ristal I) Built 


<< TACKLE 


Made in Bristol, Connecticut, by THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


*GET A REPRODUCTION OF THIS FINE OLD PRINT—Only 25¢! Swell for your 
den wall! About 8 x 10 in full color—with no advertising! With it you get the 
new B. B. Tackle Selector showing the right combination of rod, reel and line 
for your favorite fresh water fishing—and the big, illustrated Bristol-Built 
tackle Catalogue free. Sent post paid anywhere in the U.S. Mail the coupon 
today with a quarter—or send a dollar for a complete set of five different 
print reproductions. They’re a bargain. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Ee 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
23 Horton Street, Bristol Conn. 





Enclosed is 25¢ for a full-color fishing print reproduction—$1.00 for 





: Ay complete set of five (cross out one). Please send it to me with your 
MM famous B. B. Tackle Selector and catalogue at no additional charge. 
« 
Tee ee ee eee sah wleo at aie 
Melor "tes 
CO ee ee eee <a _ a rer ere 




















HE use of dry flies is popularly sup- 
posed to be the distinguishing mark 
of the expert angler. Therefore 
these flies have an aura which daz- 
zles the beginner, and in taking them up 
he is apt to buy patterns which, while 
usable, are not the best he can obtain. 
Veteran dry-fly 
men have definite 
ideas about the pat- 
terns they consider 
best. Their pref- 
erences are derived 
from successful ex- 
periences on waters 
they have fished. 
Invariably certain 
colors or combina- 
tions of them are 
favored. But the fly 
called the best by a fisherman in one 
locality may be rejected as almost use- 
less by an angler in another section. 
Each is right—in his own locality. Each 
may be wrong in considering the best 
patterns for waters in yet another area. 
Of this you may be sure: Whether you 
are a novice or an expert you always 
should try to learn what are the best pat- 
terns for the water you are to fish; and 
the logical source of this information is 
a local fisherman who knows what he is 
doing. As this information is not often 
obtainable before you go to fish new wa- 
ters, advice on what are the essential 
reliable patterns should be helpful. I 
have done a lot of fishing from one ehd 
of the United States to the other, and 
also in Canada, and the conclusions I 
have reached regarding what patterns 
are best have come from personal ex- 
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perience. It is my conviction that a 
limited assortment of flies is all that is 
needed by the chap who is just taking 
up dry-fly fishing. Therefore I recom- 
mend no “special locality” flies, none that 
are little known, and select only stand- 
ard, tested patterns such as may be 
bought at any tackle shop. 

The first consideration is the colors 
needed to make a balanced assortment. 
These are ginger, red (brown), and blue- 
gray. After these come badger, grizzly, 
furnace, black, and honey. As some of 
the most widely used patterns come in 
the first three colors mentioned, our 
beginner’s assortment can be limited to 
Ginger Quill for the ginger color, Blue 
Quill for the blue-gray, and Royal Coach- 
man for the red. Get these patterns in 
sizes ranging from 10 to 16, and you'll be 
reasonably well equipped for dry-fly fish- 
ing for trout anywhere. At that, the 
novice really doesn’t need the full as- 
sortment of sizes. He can get along with 
size 12 or, at the most, sizes 12 and 14. 

A little larger assortment should in- 
clude another ginger pattern, the Light 
Cahill. I should use the Ginger Quill in 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and California; and the 
Light Cahill in New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Utah. In 
many of the streams of the _ states 
mentioned I have found both patterns 
of equal effectiveness, but as the result 
of many different fishing experiences, I 
find that local preferences tend to make 
a geographical division between the two 
flies such as I have indicated. 

The Blue Quill pattern is good and the 
easiest of all to obtain everywhere. I've 





seen it tied in 
shades ranging 
from sooty gray to 
sickly blue. The 
true shade is dif- 
ficult to describe 
andto find. If 
gradually you ac- 
quire the different 
shades which are 
tied by various 
makers, eventually you will have a well- 
rounded assortment of blue-gray flies 
that you'll find useful. The Blue Quill is 
a crude representation of countless na- 
tural insects, and so must be included 
among the beginner’s patterns. When I 
say “crude” I exclude no fly tyer. I defy 
anyone really to imitate nature with an 
artificial fly. 

In emphasizing the importance of the 
Blue Quill, I do not mean that such ex- 
cellent patterns as the Quill Gordon, 
Hendrickson, Coty, and the like should 
be discarded. Far from it. But they do 
not belong in the simplest assortment 
possible for the use of the tyro. They are 
patterns for the angler who knows what 
he wants and doesn’t need advice. 

In the red—or, as also called, the 
brown—patterns, my selection is the 
Royal Coachman. The only brown part 
of this fly is the hackle, yet it is un- 
questionably the best fly for this class, if 
the assortment is to include only three 
patterns. As a general rule it serves me 
well whenever ginger and blue-gray flies 
fail. The size and general make-up are 
important factors in this pattern. For 
instance, in most Eastern streams a 10 
or 12 Fan-Wing Royal is most effective. 
In the Western streams you will find the 
regular double-quill-winged or hackle- 
winged 14, 16, or 18 the best and the 
Fan Wing taboo. Why? Bless me, I 
don’t know, but I have found it so. 

Admittedly there are times when a 
brown fly without white wings is needed. 
In such cases the Dark Cahill is very 
satisfactory. 

Summing up, then, our beginner’s as- 
sortment, reduced to the simplest form 
possible, should have the Ginger Quill, 
Blue Quill, and Royal Coachman in size 
12 for the East, and size 14 for the West. 
A little larger se- 
lection should in- 
clude brown, badg- 
er, and grizzly 
(barred rock) bi- 
visibles in the same 
sizes, though a few 
8’s and 10’s will be 
found useful. 

Then, if we wish 
to spend a little 
more money, we can 
have a larger and 
better assortment 
by adding the Light Cahill to our ginger 
pattern, Quill Gordon and Dark Hen- 
drickson to the blue-gray, and the Dark 
Cahill to the red (brown). The sizes 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Dry Flies for the Beginner 


(Continued from page 60) 


should be 10, 12, 14, and 16 for the East, 
and 12, 14, 16, and 18 for the West. The 
range of sizes in the original three pat- 
terns should be widened to conform with 
the sizes just mentioned. These will 
cover all the needs of the beginner. 

Going from these into the list of spe- 
cialties, or “teaser” flies, we come to the 
spiders and the variants. In effect these 
two types are about the same. The prin- 
cipal difference is that the spiders are 
wingless while the variants are winged. 
Also, the spiders sometimes are tied 
without tails and serve a specific need 
when so tied. However tied, they make 
a splendid addition to the angler’s fly 
box. They are valuable because they ex- 
cite the fish and bring action when noth- 
ing else will. To be effective, their hack- 
les must have a wide spread for the hook 
size and be stiff and glossy. The hook 
also should be light in weight, so that 
the fly will float high and act alive when 
it drops on the water. No fly is infallible, 
but ever since Ed Hewitt first intro- 
duced the type I have used it, and many 
times it has brought success when other 
types failed. Sometimes it is useful to 
locate a fish, which may later be taken 
by some other fly because of the interest 
already aroused in the fish. 

Spiders and variants may be used in all 
descriptions of water, from glassy pools 
to swift-moving white water. With them 
I’ve taken trout of all the better-known 
species, among them some very difficult 
to interest. These flies are the Last Hope 
of the ever-hopeful angler. If tied well 
they are a delight to use. If tied poorly 
they are abominable. 

In the Multicolor pattern we have an 
idea that is bound to develop new de- 
signs. The Adams, a two-color-hackle 
fly of this class, is destined to become 
one of the must fiies for American an- 
glers. Already it has won an enviable rep- 
utation since I first publicized it in OuT- 
poor LIFE. 


HIS variant led to a pattern of my 

own which I’m sure all tyers would do 
well to tie, for it certainly catches trout. 
I call it the R.B. Multicolor Variant and 
it is thus tied: the tail, a few wisps of 
dark badger hackle; wings, grizzly 
(barred rock), tied spent; hackle, start- 
ing at the eye of the hook, make about 
four winds of each color, using the fol- 
lowing hackles in rotation—white, light 
red or ginger, and black; body, gold tin- 
sel. 

This variant led to another fly which 
is my present favorite. It is the same as 
the one just described except that the 
hackles have the same spread as the reg- 
ular dry fly. I call it the R.B. Multicolor 
Spent Gnat. I’ve never known a pattern 
more generally useful, and it has in- 
creased my success materially on se- 
lective hatches. Last season there would 
have been many fishless days for our 
party if we hadn’t had it. Many times 
we used up our supply and had to have 
a new stock tied. 

The beginner can’t go wrong if he 
starts with the first three flies I’ve men- 
tioned. They have been proven by the 
successful experience of many years. 
The other patterns I’ve listed here have 
demonstrated to me and many others 
that they are good; but unlike the first 
three they not yet have passed the acid 
test of time. If and when they do, then 
only can they be called standard.—Ray 
Bergman. 











Take Pflueger Reels and enjoy more skill- 
ful casting— 

Take Pflueger Baits and enjoy the thrill 
of luring fish with proved fish getters— 

Generations of Pflueger experience give 
you something in Pflueger Tackle which 
makes “‘better”’ fishing wherever you go. 
Winners in national prize fishing contests 
every year use more Pflueger Reels than 





any other make. Ask your dealer. 


Pflueger SUPREME 
Price. cccccccccs$aas00 


Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yd.. $6.00 
No. 1893L—60 yd. 

Light Spool.. ..$6.00 
No. 1894—80 yd.. $6.50 


Pflueger SUMMIT 


Pflueger CAPITOL 
with new 
Torpedo Handle 
No. 1985 cccccee $7.50 
Pes SOPs cccees $10.00 
No. 1989...+++-+$11.25 
Luminous Tandem 
Spinner 

No. 1998—7 sizes 
eeeees -40€ to 80c each 
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No. 1993....+++$10.00 
No. 1993L—Light Chum Weedless 
Spool....++++.$10. Spoon 


Pflueger MEDALIST No.7172—sizes 2-3-4-5 
6 pg ee $4.80 to $8.25 Prices 60c, 65, 75c 


Pflueger NOBBY Muskill Bait 


No. 2460—sizes 7,9,12 
No. 1963..2++0++$2-20 Prices 55c, 65c, 90c 


Pocket Catalog FREE 


Facts on game fish—instructions on cast- 
ing—salt and fresh water trolling—recom- 
mendations for tackle selections — reel 
capacities, etc. and a catalog of Pflueger 
Reels, Baits, Hooks, Lines, Leaders, Spin- 
ners—everything in tackle for every kind 
of fishing in fresh and sale water. Mail 
the coupon. 











Many Steel Rods 
~ - but only ONE 
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It’s Different! 











































You’ll like its Patented 
Whippy Action improvements 
—Strength 
and Power! 1) 
Tapered 
Wall Tube 


Thinner Wall Here 


—where you need flexibil- 


able 
Heddon 
fect “‘Feel’’, 
Action. 


“tip-lightness” of a 
“Pal”’,—its per- 
Balance and 


Thicker Wall Here 
—at the lower portion of the 
tip, where greatest strain is 
concentrated. This sensible 
distribution of steel gives ex- 
tra Strength and Power where 
needed most. 


Non-Sticking Ferrule 
A positive tip-joint Locking 
Ferrule with easy, tapered fit. 
Prevents sticking ferrules. Easy 
totake apart. Won't work loose 
nor turn in use. 





‘““Hold-Tite”’ 

Screw-Locking Reel-Seat 
Holds all standard Reels se- 
curely. No play .. . no rocking. 
Can't come loose while fishing. 
Reel easily taken off by a few 

turns of locking-screw. 
Look for the *“*RED BUTT" (Trade Mark Reg. 


77 THE ROD OF STEEL 
WITH THE 
BAMBOO FEEL” 


You will be delighted 
with its power, accu- 
racy, balance and ac- 
tion. Yet, with all their 
superior features, 
Heddon ‘‘Pal’’ Steel 
Rods are moderately 
priced.At your dealer’s, 
‘in several models, va- 
rious lengths, and in 
three flexibilities,— 
**Light’’,**Medium’’ 
: _~ .and “Sturdy.” Each is 
Ray Perry with ““Muskie’’ ‘perfect i in every detail. 
A TON of Muskies on a ‘‘Pal’’ Rod 
Ray Perry, of Chicago, Champion Musky Fisher- 
man and Outdoor Writer, says his Heddon “Pal” 
Rod has caught a ton of Muskies (most all re- 


leased unharmed), and is truly “The Rod with 
the Fighting Heart.’ 


Choose a Heddon and you will say, “It’s 
more than a Fine Steel Rod... it’s a Pal.” 


Write today for the complete 
Heddon Catalog. It’s FREE. 


JAMES HEDDON'S SONS, Dept.0-64, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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we to the Best 


(Continued from page 


When I have that sort of ground I like 
to troll with from 200 to 250 yards of line. 
I was using silk, without weight or at- 
tractor, a six-foot leader, and a nine-foot 
bamboo rod. By the time we hit that 
towering slate cliff the wind was howling 
and my long line was bellying out in a 
thirty-foot arc to the west. 

“Going to be tough if you hook one, 
Dad,” said Tabe, merely making a calm 
statement of fact, as is his habit. 

“Let’s take it as far up as the cove. 
We'll land there,” I said, knowing his 
husky shoulders could manage any sort 
of weather. 

Smack! 

I knew it was a landlock when he in- 
stantly broke water, for it was a single 
jump, not the double of a steelhead. I 
knew, too, when I snubbed him, that he 
was hooked solidly. And I knew, from 
the pitching of the boat and the sudden 
increase of the wind, that the going 
would be tough with that long line out. 

“Keep her headed into it if you can, 
Tabe,” I yelled, “and I'll land this one 
for you. Landlock. He'll go seven to 
eight.” 

“Over six, 
servative son. 


surely,” averred my con- 


HAT lovely creature leaped again, his 

gleaming silver body outlined and ac- 
centuated against that dull slate cliff. 
Exquisite, that sight of my possible 
quarry, and the last glimpse I had of him 
for quite a while. The somewhat frail, 
flat-bottom boat pitched sharply and 
shipped water. In hurling myself for- 
ward and to the side, to help right it 
(still keeping a taut line), my foot skid- 
ded on the slippery planking and I went 
into the lake. I held on grimly to the 
rod with my left hand, fortunately being 
able to fling my right elbow over the 
gunwale and get a firm grip. 

“You all right, Dad?” cried my son. 

“Keep at those oars, old fellow, please, 
I begged him. “Don’t worry. I'm all 
right. I want to land this one for you. 
I'll climb back in the boat just as soon 
as I get a chance. Keep going.” 

Tabe nodded and stayed at the oars, 
and it is not mere paternal pride that 
causes me to say I would rather have 
him with me in a pinch than any man I 
know. He kept that boat into the wind, 
and then my salmon started to run. I 
brought the rod near my right hand, 
slowly, and managed to snap on the 
heavy reel drag. Then, thumbing the 
line—and still yelling at Tabe to row—I 
hoisted one leg over the gunwale and 
Nopped back into our craft. Scrambling 
to my knees, I got both hands on the rod. 

I still had the landlock! 

Tabe kept that boat from taking more 
water; he kept heading her diagonally 
for the shore; he helped keep my line 
taut while I did the best I knew how. I 
had to land that fish, now. We hadn't 
had time to glance at a watch, that trip, 
as we ordinarily do when a battle is im- 
minent; but we decided, later, that I 
could not have been in the water more 
than a hundred seconds or so, and that 
before I was able to net that silver 
beauty I had to play him for between 
twenty and thirty minutes. 

Anyway, I landed a landlock in 
presence of my son. 

That fish, when we eventually got 
home long after dark, went one ounce, 
exactly, over eight pounds. It is not my 


a” 


the 
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largest landlocked salmon, but no other 
ever gave me the supreme joy of the first 
one I took with Tabe. 


That is my “best” landlock. 
My third “best” does not have to do 
with a fish that J landed. Well, at that, 


I did land him, after my companion had 
failed to. 

This all occurred on an afternoon 
toward the middle of August just five 
years ago. For the second time that sea- 
son Brian Hooker had come up to our 
Vermont camp for a few days of fishing. 
This meant, for him, squaretails with a 
fly. With dry fly, I hasten to add. Ex- 
clusively dry, I might mention, although 
on extremely infrequent occasions he is 
not too rabidly averse to wet. I was par- 
ticularly keen, for several reasons, to 
have him take some trout. He has been 
my cherished friend for more than thirty 
years; we happened to marry sisters; 
his wife, on this trip, had accompanied 
him; lastly, on his first visit he had taken 
precisely two fish. 

There is a lake, not far from my sum- 
mer place, which I believe to be thicker 
with trout than any other in the region. 
It’s a narrow piece of water four miles 
long. In spring and early summer the 
fish are down at the outlet. In the 
warmer months they are up at the inlet, 
where, that August, there was just one 
boat. It would be in use the day I wanted 
it—and Brian was leaving in the morn- 
ing! At the lower end, however, there 
were two craft in deplorable condition 
that could always be hired. That meant 
rowing back four miles. 

Brian, as I have intimated, is a purist. 
I am not. I believe in taking fish, trout 
or otherwise, in any decent and clean 
fashion. I do not object to using worms 

when nothing else will get a rise. I 
intended using them that day, knowing 
the lake and knowing that at that season 
of the year its squaretail were not too 
anxious for a dry fly. Nevertheless, when 
we at last got back to the inlet I watched 
Brian tie on a Cahill, and hoped and 
prayed for the best. Then I pulled the 
boat up to a bank and prepared to watch 
him go to work. 


RIAN had been casting no longer than 

four minutes when aé_e squaretail 
sucked in his fly. My friend struck and 
hooked him, and bliss was in my heart. 
The dry fly was going to collect, after 
all my doubts and fears. A good fish, no 
question, easily more than a _ pound. 
Brian played him masterfully. Then 
just as I was about to reach for the net 

the leader parted. 


Not a word from Brian, although I re- 
call unlimbering several sulphuric ones. 
Brian merely tied on another leader and 


another fly and went on casting. 

He did this for the next hour, without 
any results whatsoever, but it was a priv- 
ilege to watch his perfect casting. Then 
he suggested that I get busy. I strung 
up my rod and complied, gently hooking 


an appetizing night crawler through 
the middle. And on my second Cast, 


I took a trout that went close to a pound 
and a half. It had Brian’s fly and broken 
leader in its jaw, and frankly I felt cha- 
grined. This was all wrong, not cricket, I 
felt, yet how could I blame myself? 

I took two more fish in the next twenty 
minutes or so, moving down the shore of 
the cove. Brian, working up, continued 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Marvelously S-M-O-0-T-H... 
like hitting on “all 8” in a modern motor 
car! Thrilling responsiveness! Trigger-quick 
on the start and breath-taking in get-away! 














That’s the kind of performance enjoyed by 
the thousands of enthusiastic owners of 
Evinrude “fours”... and in the new Zephyr 
every matchless advantage of 4- 
cylinder construction is brought 
within the range of 2-cylinder size, 
weight and cost. Extraordinary flex- 
ibility and slow trolling speed for 
fishermen... a stand-out choice for 
speed and smart 
performance on 
family boats! 














See your Evinrude dealer! Look for his name in 
your classified telephone directory under “Outboard 
Motors.” He will gladly show you Evinrude’s com- 
plete line of models, including 4 great “fours”, 3 
light and handy singles. 6 models with Simplex 
Starter at small added cost. 
Catalogs free! 
Catalogs of 9 Evinrude 
models, and 6 Elto models, 
priced as low as $26.50, 
together with helpful 
Boat and Motor Selector 
and Boat Directory of 


Leading Builders, sent roma aa 


free. Write today, address 

< 7? id FOR AS LITTLE AS 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4488 North 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, 
Peterboro, Canada 
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Custom built 
rod tip 
$150 
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ELECTRIC CO. 
2100 W. 33rd St., Marion, Ind. 





i) RECORD... 


<{ WITH COKE BUG GAME REELS 





COXE Big Game reels have established many 
world record catches since the inception of the 
sport forty years ago. The superb workmanship 
and design of Coxe reels is known and accepted 
the world over as an enviable standard of 
quality. Sizes in Coxe salt water reels range from 
the 2/0-250-yard size at $30.00 to the 16/0-1500- 
yard size at $480. 


NEW Coxe fresh water level-winding bait-cast- 
ing reels recently announced have met 

with overwhelming angler accep- 

tance. They include new and 


radical departures 
in design 












o> and con- 


struction affording 
the angler a new full meas- 
ure of pleasureful fishing. Coxe 
level-winding reels are priced at $12.50, 













$17.50 and $25.00. 


it's FREE! 


Cons Keel bo 
(os f eh ‘comping 


Dept. B-640 


MICHIGAN 





CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Life, Desk 60, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll 
bring you complete supplies and instructions on how to 
make easily several dollars a week in your spare time. 


with ‘oodles of 





Sinks 
slowly 
and 
travels a 
few feet 


under water. =- 2 
Good caster. a Series 


Heddon 
“PUNKIN-SEED” 


Slow Sinking Model 


Lifelike colors, just like a Baby Bluegill, Crappie, 
Rock Bass, Sunfish, Shad, etc. with irresistible teas- 
ing motion. Travels in vertical position, sinks slowly 
with lively swimming action; a short jerk rolls bait, 
causing lifelike side-flash and swirl. 
Excellent for all Game-fish...$1.00 
Also No. 740 Floating and 
Diving Model. Same as above, 
except floats when at rest $1.00 
Also in Fly-rod size. 
Write today for Free 
Catalog and Bait Chart. 


HEDDON’S SONS connauie’ one 
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Tribute to the Best 


(Continued from page 62) 
his superb casting but didn’t raise a 
thing. 
“Try a worm,” I called. 
you connect.” 


“Like to see 


Brian turned and looked at me. It 
wasn't a friendly look. 
He went on casting and I went on 


stripping out my night crawler, in which 
operation I maintain there is craftsman 
ship. In the following half hour, Brian 
failed to get a rise while I brought twe 
more trout to net. The limit was five 
pounds, and I knew I didn’t have far t« 
go. 

“Hang it, Brian, I'd like to see you take 
at least one,” I said. “Try a worm, will 
you?” 

Mr. Hooker craned his 
slowly, and glared at me. He said not a 
word. He simply shot out a forty-foot 
cast that had all the earmarks of a mas 
terpiece. 

I watched him for nearly another hour 


head around 


Then, thinking of dinner, I got busy 
again. I took two more fish and calcu- 
lated that I had reached my limit. As 


the sun was getting low and we had a 
four-mile row ahead of us, I spoke in 
what was almost desperation: 

“Use a worm, man, will you? 
to see you take one fish!” 

Extraordinary fellow, that Brian. I 
knew he wanted to take a trout of hi 
own catching back to Doris, my beloved 
sister-in-law, as much as I wanted him 
to. But he turned and said to me with a 
proud and cold politeness: 


I want 


“Please go to hell, Mr. de Polo. I don’t 
use—snakes!” 

That is my ultimate tribute to th 
“best.” 

Here is one man who consistently 


sticks to his beliefs in all things in life 
[ cannot always agree with him, I find; 
but even so 

I salute you, Brian! 


Apologies to New Mexico 


EXAS wrongly got sole credit, in ou 
April picture spread called “Prong 
horn Round-Up,” for performing “the 
first successful experiment” in trapping 


antelope for removal to new grazins 
lands. 

The statement in question was based 
on an Official release from the Texa 


Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission. A 
corrected release from the Commissior 
makes it plain that Elliott Barker, chief 
of the New Mexico Game Department 
was the first to devise a successful pla! 
of trapping and transporting antelope t 
new and suitable range; that in 1939, tw: 
Texas conservation officials were show! 
the trapping methods then in use nea! 
Roswell, N. Mex.; and that these meth 
ods were adopted, with slight modifica 
tions, by the Texans. 

According to Mr. Barker, when a m«¢ 
tion picture of the New Mexico tech 
nique was shown at a meeting of the I! 
ternational Association of Game, Fis} 
and Conservation Officials at Asheville 
N. C., in June, 1938, Ira N. Gabrielsor 
chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, pr 


nounced the New Mexico project the 
most valuable contribution to wildlife 
restoration made by any state durin; 
the year. 

Mr. Barker adds: “We have trapped 


and transplanted successfully five time 
as many antelope as Texas has and wit! 
no greater loss, except perhaps in the 
earlier stages of our work.” 


OUTDOOR LIF! 
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Catfish Carnival 


(Continued from page 29) 


others, especially if they are excited and 
overanxious. So it was this day, and I 
believe everyone had a bite before I did. 
But again it was Max who was on the 
receiving end of the catfishes’ favors. 
He yelled as only a country boy can 

one who is used to calling in tree-muffled 
ravines. From the fixed line on his cane 
pole dangled a plump black bullhead. 

“Is there any money pool for the fellow 
who catches the most fish?” he inquired 
slyly. 

“Max!” ordered his father. “Behave 
yourself!” 

“We might get up another pool—” 
Frank M. began. 

“Quiet!” barked Art, as he lifted on 
his pole but missed the bite. About that 
time Frank R. lifted out another ten- 
inch bullhead, to give the bobber-fishers 
more prestige. 


HORTLY, my own carefully watched 

cork began to act up. A few lazy 
jerks and down it went. Lifting sharply 
—too sharply, in fact—I lifted a bull- 
head into the air, only to see it splash 
back into the water ten feet away. 
Again Frank R. brought in a stubby 
“antlered” fish, and Max followed with the 
best bullhead of the day. Thus far the 
tight-liners were all errors and no fish. 

“If you chaps would only get smart 
and put on a cork—” Frank R. con- 
tinued his ribbing. 

“When we do get a fish,” Frank M. 
boasted, “it won’t be a fingerling.” 

“Oh-oh,” Art exclaimed. “There he 
goes. There he goes!” 

The tip of his pole was lively now, and 
it appeared that a life-size catfish was 
taking the bait. After a minute his line 
commenced to take a side trip, and Art 
jerked back on his bamboo. The dry 
wood groaned as the hook sank into a 
horny mouth, and Art settled back to 
pull in his sluggish opponent. 

“Doggone,” he growled. “A snapper.” 

No mistake, that guess, and presently 
he dragged to the brush pile a snapping 
turtle as big around as a dish pan. With- 
out attempting to land the ugly fellow, 
Art cut the line as close as possible to 
the snapping mouth, and the bad man of 
the stream sank back into the water. 

“Might as well move on,” Art declared. 
“Fish don’t like snappers any more than 
we do.” 

“Where'll we go, Max?” Frank R. 
asked. “You ought to know every inch 
of this stream.” 

“There’s a place down the line a 
ways,” answered the boy. “It’s sort of a 





secret pool of mine, so don’t tell a lot 
of people about it.” 

“Not a soul,” Frank M. promised. 

Through a quarter-mile of jungle we 
pushed, and stopped before a stretch of 
water that looked just like any other 
along the watercourse. 

“You're sure this is the place?” Art 
asked, and Max nodded. 

To our original supply of worms and 
beef liver, by this time we had added 
half a can of crawfish tails and the liver 
of a huge jack rabbit. The crawfish had 
been caught by Max on a throw line to 
which a piece of liver had been tied. The 
boy also had killed the jack. 

“Nothin’ better than rabbit livers, 
sometimes,” he advised. 

Now you can say that this “secret 
pool” business was just something in 


Max’s imagination, and that the liver of 


(Continued on page 66) 
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@ When a mighty Lake Trout, bulldog battler of the deep, strikes 
in twenty fathoms—when a leaping Musky or his cousin, the giant 
plunging Pike, take the troll at the end of fifty yards of line—then, 
you must have a rod that is a champion. 


TRUE TEMPER is The Rod of Champions. Its one-piece tip is 
forged from finest rapier steel—clock spring tempered and shaped 
to the taper that gives perfect action. Its flexibility yields to every 
plunge or leap—its lightning fast action keeps the line at bowstring 
tautness—no hooks torn out, none shaken free. Its power is 
remorseless as an avalanche. If you'd have no regrets, be sure to add 
a TRUE TEMPER Trolling Rod for your next trip after Musky, 
Lake Trout, King Salmon, or Giant Pike. 

No. WT illustrated—the finest trolling rod made—forged power 
tip—Trutempaloy guides—double hickory grip handle with 
Speedlock Offset Reel Seat. Lengths—4 to 6 ft. Priced at $13.00. 
Other TRUE TEMPER Trolling Rods at $6.50 and $7.00 each. 

Your hardware or sporting goods merchant can supply you 
with TRUE TEMPER Rods for bait or fly casting, or salt water 
use. Catalog on request. Use the handy coupon below. Address 
The Makers of TRUE TEMPER Products, Sporting Goods 
Division, Geneva, Ohio. 


IRUE IEMPER 












Twenty pounds of bass in a few 
hours’ casting with a No. 5 Al. Foss 
Shimmy Wiggler—that is the record 
of Mr. H. P. Rich of Louisiana, who 


says, “This is the best bait for the 
big ones—it never fails me.’ Shimmy 
Wiggler No. 5—wt., 56 oz.—white 


bucktail—$1.00 each. 





The Makers of TRUE TEMPER Products, Sporting Goods Div., | 


Name 








tal FRE t Dept.O, Geneva, O. Please send me your fishing tackle catalog. { 
a Gq | 


OW eqire. 


Address 
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AMAZING NEW 


WONDEREEL 


FOR BAIT 
CASTING 
$6.50, $10,$15 
FOR SURF 

CASTING 


Some of the best catches of fish are 
made at night. Don’t let darkness stop 
your fishing. With Shakespeare’s amaz- 
ing new Wondereel you can make long 
casts — without thumbing — without 
backlashes. Learn to cast in five minutes 
with the Wondereel. Now fishing’s fun 
for all the family. Seeing is believing. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 


HOW, WHEN AND 
WHERE TO FISH 


Send today for your free 
copy of the new Shakes- 
peare Fishing Guide and 
Catalog. Special advice 





i 


U.,$. Protessional and hints on bait and fly 


and Fly Casting casting by Tony Accetta. 


wy FREE 


GLO-LITE 
MOUSE FISHING GUIDE 






0 New GLO-LITE Mouse 
Bait. Glows 5 hrs. if exposed 
3 min. to sun or flashlight. 
$0c postpaid (90c value— 
limited supply). Send cash 
or stamps. 


SHAKESPEARE CO., 414 N. Pitcher St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


bespease BALANCED TACKLE 
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] | then tossed the bait ever so gently. 


| bottom; 
;| a 










Catfish Carnival 


(Continued from page 65) 


a jack rabbit was not materially different 
from that which we brought from the 
meat market, so far as a lowly catfish 
is concerned—but let me give you a few 
facts about the next hour’s fishing. Both 
Art and Frank M. had stayed by their 
guns as regards the tight-line method of 
fishing. Frank R. and I still were bob- 
bing and using crawdad tails for bait, 
with the hope of picking up a blue cat. 

Frank M. opened up the show. Like 
an old maid making a doily he baited up 
with jack-rabbit liver. Stripping line, he 
And 
the bait didn’t have time to settle to the 
for a catfish, behaving more like 
trout, took the morsel in a single 

rush. The angler became so confounded 
that he slipped down the mud bank and 
into the water in a sitting position. Then 
he was splashing around in the shallows, 
wildly attempting to round up his prize. 
With a stumble here and a fumble there, 
he finally corralled the yellow cat. 

“Get out of the water!” yelled Frank 
R. “You didn’t come here to go swim- 
ming!” 

Frank M. ignored the dig. 
Max,” he warned. “Here I come for the 
scales.” The boy breathed easier when 
the vellow failed to pull the pointer to 
the three-pound mark. 

After Frank M. had “given 
fish a swimming lesson” Frank R. 
chose to put it—there was scarcely any 
activity for nearly half an hour. But we 
stayed by Max’s “secret pool,” and it 
was well for us that we did, for the going 
finally improved again. Soon Frank M. 
took a fine blue cat, while Art lost 
several fish right near the bank. 





“Look out, 


that cat- 





as 


RT,” Frank R. declared, 
don’t live right.” 

“Sh-h-h!” whispered Art, 
enough he had an active bite. In a 
moment or two he hooked in, and im- 
mediately we knew he had a fairly 
heavy, though not lively, fish. I glanced 
at Max. He looked worried. 

At last, without much 
dragged his catch ashore. It was a carp 
considerably longer than Max’s yellow 
cat. I could see the boy’s chagrin. 

“Let me help you,” Frank R. volun- 
teered. Between the two of them the fish 
was quickly off the hook. Frank then 
started to juggle the carp like an in- 
experienced end handling his first for- 
ward pass. 

You're right—within seconds the fish 
was back in the drink, swimming 
sluggishly away. 

“Hey!” Art bawled. “That carp would 
have gone five pounds, at least!” 

“So what?” Frank R. demanded. 


“you just 


and sure 


parley, Art 


“Well, it wins the pot.” 

“Oh, no,” chirped Frank M. “This pot 
is for the biggest fish. A carp isn’t 
a fish.” 


Art turned to me. “A carp’s a fish in 
anybody’s language, isn’t it?” 

I had to admit he was technically cor- 
rect. Frank R. was scratching his head. 
“Well,” he conceded, “maybe you're 
right. Now, how much did the carp 
weigh?” 

“Damnya, I don’t know!” said Art. 

| “Then what are you beefing about?” 
| barked Frank R. “A fish that isn’t 
| weighed can’t win the pot!” 
Yes, Max had a new rod 
| coming up... 

| And that’s why, when the Franks are 
|} out on some creek, I want to be along. 


| 


and reel 


| 


No. 21, D Section Box 
For bass f ails 
















LIES that get lost in dark 
FOR THESE corners. Flies that get 
PY RA-SHELL crushed by other tackle. Flies 
attacked by moth larvae 
all cry for the protection of 
FL y B o XES DeWitt Pyra-Shell Boxes. 
he Tough, transparent Pyra- 


Shell Boxes with the patented 


No. 20, 8-Section Box ‘ribbed construction keep flies 


(Above) For dry or eyed in sight as well as in order at 
trout or salmon flies. all times. You spot the fly you 
want instantly. Flies never 

get crushed. And, in season 

ahs or out of season, Pyra-Shell 





protects them against moths, 
their most destructive enemy. 

Series 20 Pyra-Shell Boxes 
are 1” deep, 3!2” wide and 6” 
long—big enough for lots of 
flies—small enough for shirt 
or jacket pocket. 

Get a 4, 6 or 8-section 
Pyra-Shell Box from your 
dealer today, or, if he can’t 
serve you, order direct at 
only $1.00 each. But do it 
today and get with it your 
copy of the 1940 catalog of 
DeWitt Baits and Boxes. 


BAITS, DEPT. O-6 


Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 


lies, buck t 
nat pean or 


Sue 


No. 22, 6- Section Box 
For large eye i flies, sal- 
mon flies an d spinners, 


BILL DEWITT 


Division of Shoe Form Co., 























1 MUST GET A 
S K.G. WEED SAW 


A new 
clear a px 


GEE, 





invent will 


te for par 
E. K. GADEBUSCH, 60 West 
40th Street, New York City 


MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS 


Real fish getters! Over 35,000 users. 
Guar antec iweedless— 4 


















all metal. At your deal- 

rder direct No 
Bl Chrom 5 oz., No 
B2 Copper 5 oz., No 
BR Nickel 9°16 oz 
d 


foney bac gy 


2945 So. 15th Pl. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














! Minnows, Ee Mink, Mu b 
GALVANIZED sTeeu wine "TRAPS. 
hem like a fly-trap cate flie 
p ome Hy Write fo of our FREE TRAP 
bait ae eare trodu 
GREER 
structed ro when a fish gi 
the bait the upper hook 
hold that lands him, 3 fo te ptiv 
catalog of fish traps, fish lure, keep alive bait F ooks 
3 for 50c. Cat Fish Bait, 1 |b. can 60c. Carp Bait 30 
Walton Supply Co., Dept. K- - K-42, St. Louis, Mo. 











More VALUE For Your Money 
Surf Rods From.................00000. $10.00 Up 
Surf Reels From..................... 2.80 Up 
Surf Lines From............ .90 Up 
Complete assortment of Squids, Bait Hooks, Rod 
Rests, Sand Spikes, Tackle Boxes, Fishing Gar- 
ments, and accessories. 

Write for 1940 catalog. 176 pages of tackle for all 
kinds of Fresh and Salt Water Fishing. Send 10c 
(coin or postage) to cover. 


EDWARD vom HOFE & CO., INC. 


Established 1867 
92 L Fulton Street New York City 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Handy Sinker Mold 


gall 
FULL of MOLD HOLES 





- 
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MOLTEN LEAD 















VER run short 
of your favor- 
ite-weight sink- 
ers, or wish you 
had a= special 
size, when off on 
a fishing trip? You can make your own 
easily if you have other sinkers (or lead 
in any form), some potatoes, and a bit of 
wire. First, slice off two surfaces of a 
potato, so that its top and bottom are 
flat and parallel, and gouge holes in the 
top side just the size you want. Now 
make loops of wire, with the ends twisted 
several times so they'll hold in the lead, 
and thrust them up from the underside 
of the potato so that the ends project 
into the molds. Greasing each mold light- 
ly (auto grease is most effective), melt 
your lead and pour it into the holes. 
When the castings have cooled, they can 
be smoothed if necessary with a jack- 
knife. You'll probably spoil some of the 
molds getting the sinkers out, but po- 
tatoes are cheap.—Isadore Lamica, N. Y. 


Dragging for Plug 


O RECOVER a prized plug that has 

snagged on the bottom and broken off 
the line, take a gunny sack or an old 
minnow seine, weight it with a rock or 
two so that it will sink easily, and tie it 
to a pole long enough to reach bottom. 
Then mop the area the plug was lost in; 
one of the free hooks will soon tangle in 
the material and the plug can be brought 
up.—Jess M. Wells, Okla. 


Sponge Fly Carrier 
Le 
OU can save Ser 


fumbling in your Front { %\ 
hatband for flies RA 6 es Poe 
(and save the hat We : 
too) by buying an : 
ordinary oblong 

rubber sponge at SPONGE ,_mox 
your druggist’s or eee 
a five-and-ten, cut- c 
ting it in two, and 
fastening a half to 
your fishing coat or 
shirt with a safety 
pin. Flies and buck- 
tails can be hook- 
ed into it easily and just as easily yanked 
out when needed, but won’t fall out and 
get lost.—Bela Dankovszky, N. Y. 
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Aérating Minnow Pail 


INNOWS can be kept alive on long 

auto trips if you will attach an or- 
dinary kitchen funnel to a piece of gar- 
den hose, put the funnel out the car win- 
dow in such a position that it will scoop 
in air, and place the other end of the 
hose in the bottom of the minnow pail. 
The air really aérates the water proper- 
ly, and will keep the minnows lively on 
a 100-mile trip without a change of wa- 
ter.—Fred A. Pease, Ind. 
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Julien Webster 
(right) of Richland 
Springs, Texas, 
with fine string 
caught with 
JITTERBUG. 


“Biggest Bass I’ve Caught in 26 Years’’ 


Was On The JITTERBUG 


“Enclosed is Noise 
photo of my 10 Ib. + 
large mouth, black Action 
bass I caught on = 

Bass 


your famous frog 
color Jitterbug. 
This is the biggest 
bass I’ve ever taken 


and I’ve fished for the % $1.00 
past 26 years.”—Sam Exact Size 
Sutton, Norfolk, Va. 
, Double or 
If you really want to catch fish, take this busy, Treble Hooks 


noisy surface bait on your next trip. From scores 
of letters and photographs received I am _ con- 


vinced the Jitterbug is the most effective top FE R & D A R 5 Oo G A Ss T 


water bait and the best night bait ever made. 
Write today for my new catalog. 143 North Street : : Akron, Ohio 





If you like Ourpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. 
When an article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually 


good, tell your friends to get a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 


























—and You’llSay= | 
“‘The Greatest Getter for BIG Fish!”’, 


Two “arms” or “flippers” give this new surface lure an amazingly 
lifelike “crawling”? swimming action, If you aren’t easily scared by 
savage surface smashes, just toss out this easy-casting lure. Watch 
it struggling .. . crawling ... splashing . . . gurgling . . . as it rolls 
along. No matter how many baits you have, be sure to add the new... 


Heddon GRAZY-CRAW\LER 
If You have a “Weak Heart” Don't Use this Bait! 


Anyone can operate it because it works automatically at slow or 
fast speeds. Excellent for Large-Mouth and Small-Mouth Bass, 
Great Northern Pike, Pickerel and all other near-surface Game- 
fish, fresh water or salt. Also in Musky Size, No. 2150 Series. 
COLORS: 

2100BF Bull Frog 2100YRH Yellow with Red Head 
2100GM Gray Mouse 2100GW Glow-Worm Design 
2102XS Red-and-White Shore-Minnow 2100XRS Silver Shore-Minnow 


Price $1.25,—and Worth it, too! 


Ask your Dealer. If Dealer cannot supply, sent direct on receipt of price. 





35-lb. Great North- 
ern Pike. Caught on ; 
‘‘Crazy-Crawler’’ by FREE! Write for Free Heddon Catalog and Bait Chart today. (270) 


Peter R.Dubuc., ~ 
Albany, N.Y. JAMES HEDDON’S SONS sowalitt: wean 
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Fish-Obite shown above. $1.00. 


Ask for Shad-O-Wave, South Bend’s new 
bait coloration. Intensifies life-like swim- 
ming-minnow action. Realistic. Alluring. 
8 new fish-taking patterns—Shad-O-Wave 








“The Line Ask ter 
You Can Trust” Ss HA D-O- 
BLACK-ORENO WAVE 





On These Baits 














Says Courtney Ryley 
Cooper. A hard braid, 
silk line. Waterproof. 
Small diameter. 5 tests 
9 to 50 Ib. 50 yd. 18 Ib. 
test. $1.90. 
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Rolling metal spoon 
Has flashy color spots y 
of transparent plastic. Pike-Oreno, Travels 4 
Lights the way for fish. to 6 feet deep. Floats 
3 sizes. 75c te $1.25. at rest. 4 sizes, 75c to 
$1.25. 





PERFECTORENO 


Adds 30% to your fishing time. No thumbing. 
No back-lashes or over-runs. Your cast is un- 
der control always. Perfect for night casting 
—or family fishing. 6 models $6.50 to $15. 
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Send ne 
— ym 
Stree t : ‘ 

city 

Stat 





Bass-Oreno—For more 
than a generation the 
world’s greatest fish- 
getter 78c. Babe-Oreno 


Bass-Obite — A Tenite 
bait. 20 durable colors 


2 sizes. Large $1.00; 


small 90c. 
“ ~ 
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Do’s and Don'ts With Bass 


AN EXPERT BAIT-CASTER GIVES SOUND ADVICE 
ON TACKLE AND METHODS THAT GET THE FISH 


By L. S. CAINE 


The big bass on the right 
was taken ona little lure 


How to land your large- 
mouth: Put your thumb 
into its mouth, grab its 
lower jaw, and lift it in 


with some of the greatest bass 

anglers in this country, over an 
area ranging from northern Ontario to 
the southern tip of Florida, I have been 
able to observe methods which consist- 
ently take bass—and big ones—when 
others fail. 

Significant is the attention these ex- 
perts give to every detail of their equip- 
ment. Furthermore, no matter what 
part of the country it is used in, or who 
uses it, there is hardly any variance. 
Methods that will take largemouths in 
Ontario will catch them in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, or Wisconsin. What counts is 
what you use, how you use it, and how 
much fish sense you have. 

These basic principles are here pre- 
sented in rather a positive manner be- 
cause they have stood the test of time 
over a long period of years, and are so 
universally used by expert anglers that 
there is little question as to their merits. 
The equipment and methods described 
apply to bait-casting, which is the pre- 
ferred method of fishing for largemouth 
bass. 

The rods used by most bass fishermen 
rarely are suitable. They range from 3 
to 6 ft. in length and are of various ma- 
terials—solid steel, hollow steel, bamboo, 
hickory, and what not. The experienced 


f with fished, in the last 25 years, 









angler will use only bamboo 
or hollow steel. While other 
materials will catch fish, the 
expert doesn’t want them. 

The rod, either bamboo or 
hollow steel, should be not 
less than 5 ft. nor more than 
5% ft. long. It should have 
medium action—not so whip- 
py as a solid steel rod nor stiff 
like a short hickory. It should 
have a certain amount of 
whip yet enough backbone to 
set the hook properly. The 
guides should be of stainless 
steel. Such’ guides, while 
slightly more expensive, are 
worth many times the addi- 
tional cost, for they eliminate 
the grief of lines frayed by 
broken or cracked agates. 
The tip top should also be of 
stainless steel, and reénforced 
with two wires placed on 
either side of the tip top. This 
not only adds strength but 
prevents the line from half- 
hitching over the tip when 
making a cast or working a 
bait. The rod handle should 
be of cork, equipped with a 
locking reel seat, for nothing 
is more disconcerting than to 
have a reel work loose as a 
fish is being played. 

A two-piece rod will never be found in 
the hands of an expert. The ferrule is 
the weak point, and also impairs the 
action of the rod. Preferred is the one- 
piece rod, or a rod with a one-piece tip 
and detachable butt. 

As for reels, a quadruple-multiplying, 
level-winding reel, in the 100-yd. size, 
should be used. There are many good 
ones on the market, but there are two 
types to pick from—fast and slow ones. 
The difference is in the spools. Fast 
reels are equipped with aluminum 
spools; the others with spools of German 
silver or brass. You can get either type 
in the make of reel you prefer. Probably 
95 percent of the reels now in use have 
brass spools, but they are not so efficient 
as those with aluminum spools. The 
weight of the brass spool causes it to 
spin for some time after it has been 
started. However, it takes considerable 
force to start it, whereas the aluminum 
spool starts with little or no effort but 
will not spin so long because it lacks the 
weight that gives momentum to the 
brass. 

When buying a reel, most fishermen 
choose the one that spins the longest, 
which, of course, is the one with the 
brass spool. But the experienced angler 
knows that in bait-casting, the bait pulls 
the line from the reel; therefore the 
lighter spool, starting easily, is the most 
practical. A reel with an aluminum 
spool also largely eliminates the over- 
runs which cause backlashes, and ena- 
bles you to cast farther and with much 
less effort. 

With most reels having aluminum 
spools there comes a cork arbor which 
may or may not be placed on the reel. It 
is most advisable to do so, however. The 
cork arbor increases the diameter of the 
(Continued on page 70 
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ANGLERS’ 
QUERIES 


Bass in Sluggish Stream 


Question: What type of fly would you recom- 
mend for black bass in a comparatively slug- 
gish stream? How should it be handled? — 
x. Bp 50 


Answer: My best suggestion for a bass fly 
in a sluggish stream is a floating bass bug. 
This should be fished very slowly indeed—a 
slight twitch every minute would be better than 
continual excessive movement. Watch a large 
bug when it falls alive on the water and try 
to imitate it. -Also, you might try streamers 
and bucktails, which more or less imitate min- 
nows, and must be fished so that they dart 
through the water in an erratic manner.—R. B. 


Yellowstone Fishing 


Question: My wife has informed me we're 
going to Yellowstone Park this summer. Is 
there any fishing in the park for bait-rod ad- 
dicts? We don’t own fly rods.—R. J. P., Ohio. 


Answer: The casting-rod fishing in Yellow- 
stone Park and vicinity is confined to trolling 
for lake trout—called Mackinaw trout there. 
There are only a few lakes available. How- 
ever, in Yellowstone Lake and in Hebgen Lake, 
Mont., just outside the west gate of the park, 
one could possibly get some rainbow or brown 
trout by trolling with a small spinner. But I 
urge you to get a fly-rod outfit and learn to 
use it.—R. 


Wet or Dry? 


Question: Which will take the most large- 
mouth bass and pan fish in a given time—wet 
or dry-fly methods? In fly-fishing at night 
for crappies, how can one set the hook when 
one cannot see the strike? —F. A. B., Ind. 


Answer: I'd prefer wet flies for pan fish, and 
floating bass bugs for largemouths, as far as 
the largest catch goes. I’ve always had my 
best luck fly-fishing for crappies when using 
wet flies, but have found small live minnows 
even more effective. At night, the fly should 
be kept moving, even if only the slightest bit, 
so that the line is always taut. Then one has 
no great difficulty in setting the hook in any 
striking fish large enough to be worth catching. 
—R. B. 


Hickory as Rod Material 


Question: Is hickory practical for a bait- 
casting rod; for a fly rod?—C. F. H., Ill. 


Answer: Hickory will do for salt-water fish- 
ing, where action is not so necessary, but it’s 
poor for bait-casting or fly work, since it’s too 
limber, slow in responding to the angler’s arm 
and wrist movements, subject to dry rot, and 
takes a set far more readily than good bamboo. 
For a dry-fly rod hickory is out of the ques- 
tion.—R. B. 


Killing Moss in Lake 


Question: We have some small lakes con- 
taining bass, bluegills, and bullheads, but there 
is so much moss that it is hard to fish and next 
to impossible to use a plug. How can we get 
rid of some of the moss?—L. D. B., Colo. 


Answer: Blue vitriol can be used for con- 
trolling weeds, by putting a quantity of it in a 
gunny sack and trolling it over affected areas. 
But care must be taken not to use too much, or 
it may kill the fish. So much depends on the 
volume, movement, oxygen content, and other 
qualities of the water in question that it’s hard 
to give a prescription. A safe way is to start 
with perhaps 2 qt. of blue-vitriol crystals and 
troll at a speed of 2 miles an hour or less. If 
this doesn't work, increase the dose. If you 
start killing fish, you've made the dose too big. 
But before you use this method you'd better 
consult your conservation authorities.—R. B. 
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SCHENLEY “SWALLOWS” SING: 
**Get a‘Line’ on Finer Flavor! 
Melding Does Your Drinks a Favor’”’ 
If you’re casting about for better spirits, better 
buy SCHENLEY Black Label or Red Label 
light-bodied whiskies. They’re unexcelled 


because we “meld”... an improved and 


exclusive blending method ... creating better 


spirits by permitting their weight reduction 


without flavor destruction. Buy the best. 





Kelter Seaste 


SCHENLEY 2... WHISKIES 


SCHENLEY Black Label, 65% grain neuts pirits, SCHENLEY Red-Label, 72%% grain neutral spirits. 
Both BLENDED WHISKEY and go Proof. Copr. 1940, Schenley Distillés Corporation, New York City, 
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| AKE along a handy 


Filmo Movie Camera 
on your fishing and 
hunting trips, and bring back a// your 
thrills in action and in color! Get your 
Filmo and start now, because the best 
movie opportunities are fleeting. 

You'll be amazed how easy and inex- 
pensive it is to make fine movies with 
Filmo, made by the makers of Holly- 
wood's professional equipment. Simply 
press a button, and what you see, you get. 

Filmo 8 makes newsreel-length scenes 
at snapshot cost; makes color movies too, 
indoors and out! With four speeds includ- 
ing slow motion, device for animating 
cartoons, and provision for using special 
lenses and other accessories, it’s a basic 
camera that will meet your present and 
future needs. Only $49.50. Other models 
to $140. Easy terms. 

For those who prefer larger film there's 
the 16 mm. “Shelloading”’ Filmo which 
eliminates threading of film. $115. Other 
models to $1155. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
London. Established 1907. 


FREE Movie Booklet! 





7 

7 

t BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1852 Larchmont Ave. 

' 

i Chicago, Hl. 4 

1 Okay! Send your free, 16-page “Sa 
booklet telling how to make 

; fine sport movies. 

: Name — 

- Address 

i 
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PRECISION-MADE B 


BELL & HOWELL 
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Do’s and Don'ts With Bass 


(Continued from page 68) 


core of the spool so that 50 yd. of line will 
fill it—and that’s ample for bass fishing 
—instead of the usual 100 yd. The cork 
arbor weighs less, also, than the corre- 
sponding amount of line. 

Sportsmanship is supposed to dictate 
the strength of the line you use. That’s 
pure bunk! Anglers who brag about us- 
ing a 6-lb.-test line are laughed at by 
those who really know fishing. The line 
has nothing to do with sportsmanship— 
it’s the man himself. If he is a game 
hog at heart, he can slaughter just as 
many fish with a light line as with a 
heavy one. Don’t use a weaker line than 
a 9-lb.-test, of waterproof silk. A 15-lb.- 
test is better yet, not because of its 
extra strength in playing a fish—for even 
a 6-lb.-test line is amply heavy—but 
because it is easier to free your lure 
from snags. 


A GOOD angler naturally places his 
casts within inches of logs, lily pads, 
or other likely-looking spots, and so 
sometimes will get hung up. With a line 
as light as 6-lb. or 9-lb.-test, it is neces- 
sary to go in to free the lure, thus 
ruining good fishing water. With the 
stronger line, hooks often can be freed 
by pulling on the line. 

Here’s something that may surprise 
you: All expert anglers I have ever fished 
with or talked to agree that a 15-lb.-test 
line is good for only about six days of 
hard fishing, and that with the finest line 
procurable. They fish it for three days, 
then reverse it; fish it three days more, 
then replace it. This prevents loss of 
lures, and even more important, when 
they hook a big one they know their line 
will stand up. If you are fishing 
day in and day out, replace your 
line frequently. From time to time 
I hear someone say that such-and- 
such a line, after six months’ use, 
is as strong as when he got it. 
Bunk again! Such a man is not 
much of a fisherman and he hasn't 
done much fishing with that line. 

The subject of lures is simpler 
than it appears. There are only 
three types of lures: the strictly 
surface bait; the type that floats 
until you retrieve it, then dives 
and wobbles; and the strictly un- 
derwater. The underwater type 
can be subdivided into the arti- 
ficial minnow, and lures of the 
pork-rind sort. It is wise to have 
at least two each of these different 
kinds of baits in your tackle box. 

For surface lures, select one 
with a head decidedly concave 
which will make a loud gurgle or 
pop when the line is jerked; and 
another with a smaller indenta- 
tion in the head or none at all. For 
diving and wobbling lures one 
light-colored and another dark- 
colored should suffice. For the 
strictly underwater minnows the 
same color scheme holds true. 
Pork-rind lures are to be prefer- 
red in the nickel finish with a 
white, yellow, or red bucktail fly. 

With pork-rind lures, best re- 
sults will be had by using a strip 
not more than 2% in. long, and 


TOP ROW: Diving-wobbling baits 
SECOND ROW: Some underwater baits 
THIRD ROW: Typical surface baits 
FOURTH ROW: A few pork-rind baits 


splitting the tail to give additional ac- 
tion. The hook should be placed as near 
the head of the pork-rind strip as pos- 
sible. 

The way the lures are fished is just as 
important as their selection. Of major 
importance is this rule: Work the bait 
slowly. With surface baits this is essen- 
tial. All anglers can tell stories of strikes 
they’ve had when they were picking out 
a backlash, proving that while their sur- 
face bait was resting idly on the water 
some old bass, after eying it for a min- 
ute or two, decided to knock the spots 
out of it. So don’t be in a hurry to get 
that surface bait back into the boat. 

It is best to cast to a likely spot, let 
the lure lie motionless for about 10 sec- 
onds, then twitch it gently, pause again, 
give another twitch, and so on for three 
or four times. If nothing happens, then 
reel in, but about halfway back to the 
boat let the bait pause for a second be- 
fore giving it another twitch—this be- 
cause a bass may have followed it out 
from the shore line, in which case this 
last pause and twitch will prove his un- 
doing. With surface baits equipped with 
spinners or flap-tails a very slow re- 
trieve, so slow that you can distinguish 
the individual blades of the spinner as 
they turn over, is desirable. 

With diving and wobbling baits a slow 
retrieve—the slower the better—is also 
highly important; and this applies to the 
strictly underwater minnows as well. 
Reel them in just fast enough to keep 
them off bottom. Occasionally jerk the 
rod sharply, to give the bait a darting 
motion, for this is quite effective at times. 





(Continued on page 73 
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out of service. 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 





Trout (7”-10). Pickerel, Pike (12”-no limit in 
waters open to netting, 10 in other waters), 
waters of Westchester County not part of Hud- 
son River, and waters of Putnam County outside 
town of Phillipstown closed. Pike Perch (12”—no 
limit in waters open to netting, 10 in other 
waters), Lake George closed until 16th. Bull- 
head (no limits), Lake George and Warren 
County closed. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $2.25; fishing $1.65. Nonres.: Fishing 
$5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: In 
and west of Alleghany, Wilkes, and Rutherford 
Counties and west of Highway 18 in Burke and 
Caldwell Counties season on all fish except 
trout opens 10th; season on trout open entire 
month; in Lake Santeetlah season on all fish 
opens 10th; in all other inland waters season 
on all fish open entire month: Brook or Speckled 
Trout (6”), Rainbow and Brown Trout (8”) 
(aggregate 12). Black Bass, Rock Bass (12”= 
8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Muskellunge 
(22”-8). Bream, Robin, Crappie, Perch, Sun- 
fish (6"-20). White Perch in Lake Waccamaw 
(8"~12); White Perch in all other inland lakes 
(8"-20). Redfin (8”-20). (Aggregate all spe- 
cies 40, but not to include more than 12 trout.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.10; 
hunting only $2.10, county $1.10; fishing only 
$2.10; 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; 
fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fishing: Trout, Landlocked Salmon (10”= 
aggregate 5 including Bass). Wall-eyed Pike, 
Northern Pike (10”-aggregate 10). Perch (no 
size-25). Opens 16th: Crappie (6”), Sunfish 
(S”) (aggregate 15); Bass (10”-5 in aggregate 
with Trout and Landlocked Salmon). Licenses: 
Res. 50 cents; nonres. $3. 











Ovn TERRIFIC CRASH of thunder awoke me at 2 a.m.,” @ -rnar VITAL TELEPHONE SWITCHBOX was some dis- 
writes Fire Warden Johnson. “Without waiting to dress, or tance from my cabin. As I raced madly toward it, the beam 
put on shoes, I snatched up my flashlight and rushed outside of my flashlight revealed a huge porcupine directly ahead 
to ‘ground’ the telephone so the lightning wouldn’t put it of me in the narrow path—wicked quills awaiting my bare 


feet! 


3 LEAPED OVER the porcupine 
and ran to the box, attending to my 
unwelcome visitor later—but if it 
hadn't been for dependable ‘Eveready’ 
fresh DATED batteries, he’d have at- 
tended to me! 


AUG. 1940 


(Signed) Af tbl, oe tihms” 
l 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of 
National Carbon Co., Inc, 


$7 RgSuET. 
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FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 


Unit of Union Carbide [lq and Carbon Corporation 
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Fishing: Black Bass, opens 16th (10”-6). ——+. EI | a S 
Crappie (6”-20). Bluegill, Rock Bass (5”~20) 8 , 
Yellow Pike Perch (13”-6). Brook, Rainbow, Jwowiy 
Brown Trout (7”-aggregate 6). Muskellunge oe eae 
w MORE FISH PER STRixg 
aS 


(30”-2). Sunfish, Catfish, Bullhead, Yellow 
Perch, White Bass (no size-20). Special regu- 
lations in Lake Erie Fishing District: Black 
Bass season closed. Yellow Pike Perch, Mus- 
kellunge, Catfish, Bullhead, Yellow ‘Perch, 
White Bass (no size-40). (Aggregate entire 
state all game fish, 40.) Licenses: Res.: 60 
cents; nonres. $3.25, 10-day $1.10, 





TROUT BASS STREAMER 
OKLAHOMA Designed with one hook OVER and one 
Hunting: Squirrel (10). Fishing: Trout (7”- hook UNDER...one hook is bound 


25). Black Bass, Channel Catfish (8”—10). Crap- 
pie (5"-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $1.25. 


3 . 
OREGON ps wat 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, ea 
Lynx (no limits). Bear (no limits), Jose- 
phine, Jackson, and Klamath Counties closed. 
Fishing: Trout (6”-15 lb, and 1 but not more 


to catch inside fish's mouth! 
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than 15). Salmon (under 15”, trout regulations FREE! reap tytn ebro ev 
apply; 15” to 20”, 15 lb, and 1, but not more than 
15—counted as part of trout catch; 20” and over, Gentlemen: Enclosed find & for flies checked 
3). Bass (no size-20 Ib. and 1 but not more C) TROUT ©) BASS © STREAMER 
than 30 fish). Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish 6 for $1 3 for $1 Stor $1 
(no size-aggregate of 20 Ib. and 1, but not “4 (All 12 Assorted Over and UpditgF lies for $2.73 
more than 30 fish). Licenses: Res.: Hunting . \ \ 

. ‘ : OSs Name =... s 
and fishing $5; hunting only $3; fishing only $3, S a “J 
2-day $2. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 2- fae /o Address ~~ 
day $2. =a! . City & State 


PENNSYLVANIA “7 WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 

Hunting: Red Squirrel, Crow, Starling (no | 1483 YORK ST.. DENVER, COLO 
(Continued on page 72) Manufacturers 

EAGLE CLAW HOOKS. Flies, Leaders, Spinners 











DEPENDABILITY wins AGAIN! 


“No other piece of fishing equipment has 
given me so much complete satisfaction and 
cams. My Perrine reel is on the job, no 

natter if accidentally dipped in sand or water 

-contrary to others that seem to always jam 
at the wrong moment,” writes Mr. C——-—-—-—. 

The freedom from jamming, pointed out by 
this Jackson, Mich., fisherman, is a direct re- 
sult of the Perrine genuine Free-Stripping con- 
struction* which entirely eliminates brake 
drag, so that a bit of sand in the mechanism 
does not affect the smooth, positive action of 
this reel. The soft click of its hardened steel 
ratchet and pawls as you strip line is your 
constant assurance that all's well! And re- Built-in beauty that can’t wear off—the 
member, too, the Perrine strips line twice as handsome Ebony Alumilite finish is in-the- 





easily as the next best automatic! metal! 

You, too, will get the same complete satis- : 
faction by selecting this reel, made of finest, 3 Pow Fr 30, 
strongest Dural-alloy metal, especially heat- 7.40, 90 


treated and precision-built for utmost depend- 


ability and long life under severest conditions. KEEPS FLIES 


And you'll like the long spring that retrieves 

more line and eliminates constant re-winding. READY -TO - FISH! 

It's time to drop in at your dealer's! Flies held upright by 
patented coil clip; 
no crushing of wings 


and hackle. Hook - 
points protected. 
ee Strong, 
12 Dural-metal, 








light, 

aluminum or ebony 
a= finish. 12 sizes and 

styles. 


UTOMATI REE PERRINE FLY BOXES 
*patented $1.35 to 3.25 








Casts like a bullet—right in the weeds where the big ones 
lie. Will not snag or foul up. A top water bait with a natu- 
ral movement. Six color combinations: White and red, 
white and black, yellow and green, orange, black or frog. 
je ¥ ood’s Knotless Tapered Leader 

A leader for the particular fly fisherman. Strongest leader 
size for size). The last word in performance, fineness 


made 
Zi Casting & and strength 


NEW! 


ee 9 ft. Tapered Leader and 2 tippets....... $1.50 
| 7's ft. Tapered Leader and 2 tippets $1.25 
j ; , Packed in Transparent Fly Box 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
hae ad ply you, order direct SUMMERS-WOOD, INC. 
: Dept. 19, Peoples State Bidg., Pontiac, Mich. 




















See 53 Beautiful Trout and! FLY-RODDERS! SAY uw 


poomve to bulky loops and knots by at- 
~ a ~ , | taching leader to line with our precision 
Salmon Flies in Exact Colors “‘whipping’’ tool. Done in a jiffy at the 
‘ we - stream-side, it joins leader to straight or 
Page 2 of Bean’s | tapered line by tightly and evenly wrap- 


~Aame * 

~_ BWAAY \ New 72-Page, ping both with strong silk thread. You TWREAD— 
—_— = Sra 1940 Spring Cat- can retrieve and ‘‘shoot’’ BOTH line and 
aS NS slog leader thru the guides WHICH YOU COULD 
Ltt OD Fly shown | NOT EASILY DO BEFORE. It's great for 
- oe ——— rs full. sal ‘ long leader fishing, you can now go deep 
i : core for the big ones. Quickly pays for itself in 

a ill different— | lures and leaders saved; when ‘‘snagged”’ 

for Brook Trout, you can so easily get your rod tip right 

Salmon, Lake Trout, Atlantic Salmon; tied in | down to the lure to free it. Made of alu- gapge— 
our own factory. Write now for Free Catalog. minum—small—wt. less than 3 oz. in wa- 


terproof container. Send for yours today, 


- . 2 ain S rae aime price $3.00 complete with silk thread, 
L. L. Bean, Inc.,246 Main St.,Freeport, Maine | Price $3.00. complete. wi 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties THE HURON CO. WAUKESHA, wis. 


FREE SAMPLE of T/M DEEP TROLLING RIG 
SUPERFLOAT Can Not Snag e Stops Line Twist 


This new rig will drag over rocks, stumps and 

through wad without snagging. It is handmade of 

Try this superior line dressing! phosphor-bronze with adjustable weights. Just attach 

Send 10c for packing and mailing / this complete rig to your line, put on your favorite 

we'll send your sample of T Mj lure, and get down where the big ones are. Sent post 

Superfloat immediately! paid for $1.00. Enclose dollar bill, no stamps please. 
2-ounce can—25c at your dealer's 


LEW MORRISON 


THE TRIGGS-MICHAEL COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA Wilson Street Hartsdale, New York 


DINGERDes 


GETS THE BUG FISH! ¥ 


This new Creek Chub true-to-nature sensation—settles all arguments 
—as to the smartest fish getter—of all game tish! It looks like a min- 
now—swims like a minnow—and its new long hair tail produces the 
most natural life-like wiggle and movement—not found in any other 
lure! Tried and proven for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall Eye and 
Muskie! Also made in Husky size for large fresh and salt water fish! 
At your dealer's or direct! Send for new FREE CATALOGUE! 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT-COMPANY 
126 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Indiana 


Manvtfactured in Canada, by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, 
.Toronto, Ont. for the Creek Chub Bait Company 


CREEK CHUB BAITS CATCH MORE FISH 
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limits). Fishing: Season open entire month in 
all waters: Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Bluegill, 
Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size- 
15); Eel (no limits); Trout, except Lake or 
Salmon Trout (6”-aggregate 10; in Delaware 
River between Pa. and N. Y., 6”-25; in Dela- 
ware River between Pa. and N., J., 6”-20). Sea- 
son open entire month in inland waters; opens 
15th in Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 
and in Lake Erie; closed in Delaware River be- 
tween Pa. and N. Y.: Rock Bass (no size-15; 
in Delaware River between Pa. and N. J., 6”- 
20; in Lake Erie, no size-25). Season opens 
15th in Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 
and in Lake Erie only; all other waters closed: 
Black Bass (Delaware River 9”-10; Lake Erie, 
no size-12). Crappie, Strawberry, or Calico 
Bass (Delaware River 6”-aggregate 20; Lake 
Erie, no size-25). Season opens 15th in Dela- 
ware River between Pa. and N. J. and open 
entire month in Delaware River between Pa. 
and N. Y.; all other waters closed: Pike Perch 
(Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 12”=10; 
Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y., 12”~15). 
Season opens 15th in Delaware River between 
Pa. and N. J. only: Pike (12”-10). Season opens 
15th in Lake Erie only; all other waters closed: 
Grass Pike, Muskellunge (no size-12). Season 
open entire month in Delaware River between 
Pa. and N. Y.; opens 15th in Delaware River 
between Pa. and N. J.; all other waters closed: 
Pickerel (Delaware River between Pa. and 
N. Y., 12”-15; Delaware River between Pa. and 
N. J., 12”-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing 
$2.60 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state; 
3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: White Perch (6”-20). Yellow Perch, 
Striped Perch (6”-30). Trout (7”-10). Opens 
20th: Black Bass (10”-6), Pickerel (12”-10). 
Licenses: Res. $1.25; monres. $2.50, or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant's state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Fox (no limits) only a few desig- 
nated counties open, rest of state closed. Fish- 
ing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow Trout 
(8”"-20). Black Bass (no limits). In Lake 
Murray: Trout and Black Bass (6”-10). All 
other fish (no limits). Note: Designated wa- 
ters of Dillon County closed. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting: State $3.10, county of res. $1.10; fish- 
ing $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing 
$5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Fish- 
ing: Trout (6”), Bluegill (no size) (aggregate 
25). Black Bass, opens 15th; Wall-eyed Pike 
and Pickerel, open entire month (no size-aggre- 
gate 8). Perch, Bullhead (no size-aggregate 
50). Crappie (no size-15). All other protected 
fish, aggregate 15. Licenses: Res.: Small game 
$1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game $15; fish- 
ing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Squirrel, closes 20th (10; Dyer 
County 6). Fishing: Yellow Bass, White Bass 
(10"-15). Warmouth Bass (no size-20). Sun- 
fish, Bluegill, Bream, Sun Perch (no size-25). 
Drum (10”-none). Spoonbill, Sturgeon (30”- 
none). Catfish, Buffalo (15”-none). Bullhead, 
Gar, Grinnell, Sucker, Mullet, Redhorse, Black 
Horse, Carp, Goldfish, Shad, Herring, Eel (no 
limits). Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (7”- 
10 Black Bass, Kentucky Bass 11”-8). 
Rock bass (no size-15) Wall-eyed Pike (15”-5) 
Muskellunge (20”-5). Crappie (9”-15). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; fishing only $1. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15, Fishing $3, 7-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Jag- 
uar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel (10). Fish- 
ing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie (7”-15). 
Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35; aggregate 50). 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Do's and Don'ts 
With Bass 


(Continued from page 70) 


By chance I stumbled onto a new 
method of working an underwater min- 
now, and since then have taken many 
fish with it when other methods were 
ineffective. Another chap and I were 
fishing a small river which was fairly 
deep; my companion, who had never 
done much bait-casting, had numerous 
backlashes. Both of us were using 
underwater lures, and fortunately the 
bottom was free from logs and weeds. 
Every 50 yd. or so we had to stop for 
him to pick out a backlash; but quite 
often, just as he started his retrieve and 
had lifted the bait a few feet off bottom, 
he’d have a strike. All the time I had 
been casting the shore line without re- 
sults, so I decided to change my tactics. 
Making a long cast, I let my bait sink 
to the bottom and lie there for a few 
seconds; then I began a slow retrieve 
which started with a jerk. Wham! a 
strike, and another day was marked by 
success instead of failure. 


INCE then I fish deep bends in 

streams and rivers with a variation 
of this method, and it has been most 
successful in taking bass, especially big 
specimens—including the biggest one I 
ever hooked. 

Pork-rind lures permit you to fish 
where other types of bait are useless 
—among thick lily pads, weed patches, 
reeds and rushes. If you will stop the 
lure just before it hits the water it will 
stay practically weedless, provided you 
start the retrieve at once. Stopping it in 
this manner also allows the pork-rind 
strip to straighten out so that when it 
strikes the water it is in the proper 
position. 

When you strike a largemouth, strike 
quick and hard! Save your gentleness 
for removing the hook before releasing 
a fish. Bass have tough, hard mouths, 
and it takes force properly to set the 
hook. 

Lures require little or no care, but it 
is highly important to keep the hooks 
sharp. A piece of emery cloth or a 
small file is excellent for the purpose. 

Then there are minor items, seeming- 
ly unimportant in themselves, which in 
the aggregate serve to distinguish the 
experienced angler. Granted that the 
boat is usually rented, at least you can 
assure yourself that it has quiet oar- 
locks by giving them a dose of oil. If 
you have a landing net, leave it behind. 
Otherwise the hooks will get tangled in 
its mesh, and it will just be in the way. 
Play the bass until it is under control, 
then insert your thumb in its mouth, 
clamp your fingers on the lower part of 
the underjaw, and raise it into the boat. 
A bass held in this manner will not 
struggle and the hooks easily can be 
removed. 

Only those bass which can be used 
should be kept. All others, if boated as 
described, can be released without harm. 
Never seize a fish by the gills, for in 
most cases that proves fatal to them. 
A fish's gills correspond to a human 
being’s lungs. 

Rubber-soled or tennis shoes should 
be worn, for they will not scrape the 
boat noisily. Wear dark clothing, for 
reflected light can be seen for quite a 
distance, especially when the water is 
clear. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Do’s and Don'ts 
With Bass 


(Continued from page 73) 


Never have more than two fishermen 
in a boat—one in the bow, one in the 
stern, and the oarsman in the middle. 
The bow fisherman naturally has the 
choice of the water, but he _ should 
place his casts so as to leave good fish- 
ing pockets for his companion, who for 
his part should time his casts so as not 
to interfere. At stated intervals posi- 
tions should be changed so that each 
will have his share of bow fishing. 

Never stand up when casting. That is 
a cardinal sin and inevitably stamps the 
fisherman as a novice. In calm water a 
fish can see quite a distance, and to 
stand up is to lessen your chance of 
success. Often when fishing small 
streams or sloughs it is best for the 
bow fisherman to kneel so as to be less 
conspicuous, particularly when the water 
is calm and the day is bright. 

On just such a day I was fishing a 
famous bass lake with a friend I regard 
as one of the greatest bass anglers in 
the country. It was dead calm and hot. 
I was kneeling in the bow of the boat 
and the oarsman was not making a 
ripple. We could see that bass were all 
around us, yet we didn’t have a strike. 


“Walter,” I said, “how are we going 
to connect?” 

“Got any fine leader wire?” asked 
Walter. 

“Nope.” 


“Any gut?” 

“Yes,” I replied, for fortunately I had 
a 10-yd. coil of about a 10-lb.-test syn- 
thetic gut in my tackle box. 

“Let’s try using a 4-ft. leade 
proposed. “I’m sure it’s the 
scaring them.” 

It took but a few moments to soak 
leaders and rig up. At once we began 
taking bass and before the day was over 
we had an excellent catch. 

To be a successful bass fisherman only 


r,”” Walter 
line that’s 


a few things are necessary: Be sure 
your equipment is right, have some 
“bass sense,” keep your bait in the 
water, and hunt till you find fish. 
Rangers Motorize 
HE horseback-riding national-forest 
rangers have lost some of their ro- 


mantic atmosphere in the name of effi- 
ciency. Horse trailers, tested during the 


last 7 years, have proved such time- 
savers in forest administration that 
their use is being extended. One ranger 


has demonstrated that a saving of more 
than 200 hours a season is possible by 
using a trailer to convey horses over 
roads where a pick-up truck could be 
used. 

Under the new plan a ranger throws 
his equipment into the truck, loads his 
horses on the trailer, travels along some 
road as far as possible, then mounts a 
horse and completes his trip, returning 
to the truck at night. He has covered 
as much of his district as was formerly 
possible in several days. If a longer 
trip is planned, the equipment is trans- 
ferred to the back of a pack horse at 
the end of the road, and the old method 
of travel is resumed. Formerly the 
ranger started off on a long inspection 
trip with food, cooking utensils, bed- 
ding, and tools all lashed down on the 
back of a pack horse, for he expected 
to be gone anywhere from a week to 
a month. 
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Mexico Gives Uncle 
Sam a New Trout 


(Continued from page 25) 


but hard to net in the 
bowlder-strewn stream bed. By noon 
only about seventy-five had been placed 
in small-mesh screen-wire “live cars” in 
the stream beside the camp. There they 
could be kept alive without harm and 
easily dipped into the fish cans for the 
return trip. By 4:30 p.m. we had 311 and 
decided this was all we could carry back 
safely. In addition to the small finger- 
lings, we netted fourteen yearlings that 
ran about five inches in length. Larger 
were scarce. In fact, an angle! 
would have found very little sport in 
that stream. 

Yet on my first scouting trip, good-size 
fish (up to sixteen inches in length) were 
frequently seen. Evidently some factor, 
possibly severe floods, had practically 
eliminated the larger fish since that time 

What's the Nelson trout like? Well, in 
appearance Salmo nelsoni closely re- 
sembles the typical rainbow, 
irideus. It has the usual red stripe on 
the sides, and spotting is moderately 
heavy. Indeed, it is difficult to distin- 
guish them from the rainbows of Cali- 
fornia coastal streams. One feature 
peculiar to the Nelson trout is a distinct 
hump on the back at the base of the 
head, giving a hunchback appearance 

Smith caught several of the large! 
specimens on a fly and said they had all 


quite common 


nelsoni 


Salmo 


the spunk a rainbow usually has. As to 
flavor, I found them every bit as good 
as any other trout I have ever eaten. 


Ignacio told us that the only people who 
came down to fish for the trout were a 
few Americans from southern California. 
The Mexicans themselves seldom bother 
to take them. 

The next day we made preparations 
for the return journey. Stephenson and 
Sack left for Valladares in the early 
afternoon with the camp duffel packed 
on one burro, while Smith, Ignacio, and 
I followed with the trout in the cool of 


late afternoon. 

The fourteen yearling fish were all put 
in one can, and the 311 fingerlings dis- 
tributed among the five others. The 


number of fingerlings to a can was much 
than is usually carried under more 
normal conditions, and allowed a high 
safety margin. 


less 


Ff secon icing the water in the cans 
down to around 50 degrees F., we 
loaded the latter on the burros, two to 
each beast. With Ignacio bringing up 
the rear, the return trip was started 
about 3:30 p.m. Immediately the 
pack animals became excited when cold 
water from the cans sloshed down ove! 
its back. It leaped high in the air and 
raced toward a shallow glutch, which it 
cleared with a tremendous jump, throw 
ing water and can tops in all direction 
Ignacio, with disaster imminent, hur 
ried to catch its halter rope, muttering 
under his bre: ath, “Damn fool, damn 
fool, damn fool!’ His use of English 
could have been caused only by a real 
emergency. Finally he caught the burro 
and held it while we tied the retrieved 
tops down tight on the cans as a pre 
caution against any further antics 
Halfway to Valladares we checked and 
found the water in every can to be be 


one of 


tween 55 and 65 degrees F. As the sun 

was setting and it was quite cool, we 

decided not to re-ice. No fish were nos- 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Be Ready With 
a Famous Ashaway 


ME: S. Kip Farrington, Jr., took this 
141-lb. Pacific sailfish on an Ash- 
away 9-thread line—rated wet test strength 
27 Ibs.... In all your salt-water fishing, you 
will be well prepared for the bigger-than- 
expected catch—that can make fishing news 
—when you're rigged up with an Ashaway 
Line. For all hard service, from pier fishing 
to deep sea angling, you will find the Ash- 
away Zane Grey linen line ey full of 
what it takes. Famous for world’s records. 
Same in every detail as its equally successful 
mate, the Ashaway Original Cut- 
tyhunk. Made of best obtainable 
linen, twisted and hand laid by 
skilled American craftsmen, 
trained for generations. Ask your 
tackle dealer for an Ashaway 
Zane Grey. Write for 24-page 
large-size Ashaway catalog—sent 


FREE. Address 





Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 106, Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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HERE — at last—is an answer to the eternal question, 
“Will they bite today?’’ This Taylor Fisherman's Ba- 
rometer is based on scientific fact. When the barometer 
rises—or stays high—the fish bite. When it drops—or 
stays low—they sulk along the bottom. Hundreds of tests 
by B. C. Snider, nationally known fishing authority, and 
by a small army of American and Canadian fishermen 
show this Taylor Fishing Guide 94 per cent right. 


WORKS ANYWHERE! In fresh or salt water. Fits in 
pocket or tackle box. Has ring for hanging in cabin. Can 
be used for regular weather forecasts. Special fisherman's 
guide in center of dial has all fishing information. Rug- 
ged but weighs less than 6 ozs. Handsome green molded 
case 34" in diameter, 1” thick, with chromium frame 
and dial. Unbreakable crystal. Carrying case, green imi- 
tation leather with snap cover. Price, $8.00. For alti- 
tudes from 3500 to 7000 feet, $6.00. 


GET ONE TODAY! All good sporting dealers carry this 
new Taylor Fishing Guide. Or send direct to us. We'll 
rushit and pay postage. Safe delivery guaranteed. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Dept. AB6, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fish by Thermometer! 


Know where to fish by testing water temper- 
ature with this new Taylor Fishing Thermome- 
eter. Fish seek cool water especially in warm 
weather. This handy thermometer tells at what 
lake and stream depths to find them. Use it to 
test your favorite spx 


it’s simple to use by sounding. Easily at- 
tached to line. Fits in pocket or tackle box. 
Special pocket clip. All-purpose thermometer 
in camp. Stainless steel assures long life, no 
corrosion, Don't go on a trip withoutit. Price 
$1.00. See your sporting dealer today. Or send 


ts 


lor Instrument Companies, Dept. AT6, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 
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Lunkers in the Log Jams 


(Continued from page 21) 


me,” chortled Larry and he dragged a 
basin from beneath a bench. It was 
filled to the brim with pan fish, and 
not a one was cleaned! 

An hour and a half later, Larry 
pushed back his chair from the table 
and surveyed the heap of bones sur- 
rounding his plate. “Boy, that’s what I 
call a real fish supper.” 

“Me too,” chirped Fred. “First time 
this season I’ve really had all the fish I 
wanted to eat. The perch were kind of 
small, but there were plenty of ’em.” He 
glanced slyly at me. 

But his gibe fell on deaf ears. Talking 
out of turn had cost me enough for one 
day, so I continued my exploration of the 
contents of a box of flies in silence. 


ARRY let his belt out another notch 
and sauntered over to a window to 
peer into the last rays of the setting sun. 
“That trout I had tasted pretty good,” 
he began. “Why don’t you slip down and 
snake out two or three more for break- 
fast?” 

“Sure,” chimed in Fred. “Larry and I'll 
do the dishes. Maybe you'll have better 
luck than you did this afternoon.” 

“Well, I might give it a try for a few 
minutes,” I replied, just as though I 
weren't fairly itching to get down to the 
log jam at the mouth of the creek. “But 
aren't you fellows afraid you'll get tired 
of fish?” 

“Don't worry,” chuckled Fred. 
eat all you catch for breakfast.” 

“Is that a promise?” 

“Sure,” said Larry. “And just to show 
I’m a good sport, I'll clean them for you.” 

Instead of going directly to the log 
jam, I waded into the stream a few 
bends above. The sun had dropped be- 
hind the western hills and a cloud of 
mosquitoes buzzed hungrily about my 
ears. 

A gnarled stump jutted out into the 
stream at the first bend above me, and 
the water swirled and gurgled at its 
sunken roots. It was a likely snot, so I 
decided to see what a dry fly would do. 
The Brown Hackle fell short, but scarce- 
ly had it hit the water when it disap- 
peared amid a flurry of spray. I struck 
eagerly and was fast to a fish. 

It didn’t take long to bring him to 
net, for he was only an eight-inch rain- 
bow. But as I slipped him into the creel 
I heard a soft plop downstream and 
looked up in time to see a widening 
circle of ripples alongside a huge log. 
I had been fishing upstream, but this 
was too good a rise to pass up, so I 
flipped my Brown Hackle toward the 
end of the log. 

Either the fly was waterlogged or the 
current at the head of the log was faster 
than I had supposed, for the fly sank at 
once when it dropped on the water. I 
twitched the rod tip to steer the fly away 
from the log, when . socko! Water 
swirled alongside the log and the split 
bamboo arched sharply to the smashing 
strike of a real he-trout. 

He plunged to the depths of the pool 
beneath the log, then rocketed from the 
water in a shower of spray in midstream. 
Checking his downstream rush was like 
trying to stop a maddened bull with a 
lasso of clothesline. Finally he dived 
under a log and lay there sulking. 

I sidled downstream; and ten yards of 
line were back on the spool of the reel 
before His Majesty decided to streak 


“We'll 


upstream with a flashing burst of speed. 
He was fast, but the whirring automatic 
sucked in slack line like a hungry kid 
eating spaghetti. 

After two unsuccessful attempts to 
jump from the creek into Lake Superior, 
a hundred yards away, he tried a re- 
treat to the huge log from which he had 
been lured by the sunken Brown Hackle. 
But it was a badly executed maneuver, 
and we finished the fight in the open. 

After slipping the net under him, I was 
pleased to discover that he wouldn’t fit 
into the creel. So, with a broad trout tail 
flapping jauntily over the edge of the 
willow basket, I trotted along the bank 
toward the log jam at the mouth of the 
river. If these trout wanted wet flies, 
they could have ’em. 

The light in the western sky had 
faded to an orange glow when I reached 
the jam, but it was still possible to see 
the splash of my pet version of a Mickey 
Finn as it dropped on the far side of the 
pool. The fly was working nicely, a few 
inches under water and quartering 
across the stream, when the water boiled 
and I clutched the butt of the rod at 
the surge of a striking fish. 

The throbbing bamboo arched to fol- 
low the taut line as it swished through 
the water. The trout bored for the 
depths, than flashed upward to leap 
furiously out of the water in the middle 
of the pool. Waning light disclosed the 
dull red streak along his silvery side. A 
rainbow trout, and a good one. Perhaps 
my friend of earlier in the day. 

His style cramped by the confines of 
the pool, he plunged downstream toward 
Lake Superior, which was only a few 
yards away. Once there, he headed for 
the Canadian shore. Up to this point he 
had things his own way, but here we 





differed. For Canada was 100 miles or | 


so away, and there were less than fifty 
yards of line on the reel. 

So we roamed up and down the beach 
instead, and after the fish failed to 
locate a stone or a log big enough either 
to hide under or to tangie the leader, he 
grudgingly came to my net and joined 
the others in the creel. Then I hastened 
back to the log jam once more. 


RED and Larry were in bed when I 

stumbled across the threshold of the 
cabin later that night. They raised them- 
selves on their elbows and watched me 
slump into a chair with what I hoped 
was a look of dejection. 

“Not bitin’ tonight, eh?” asked Fred 
sympathetically. 

“Wait a minute,” cautioned Larry, as 
he slid his feet out from under the 
covers. “That creel sounded heavy when 
it hit the floor.” 

“Enough to smell up the frying pan 
for breakfast,” I conceded. 

“Cripes! Get up and look at these 
trout,” Larry spouted, pawing through 
the creel. “How many you got?” 

“Eight or ten,” I told him. 
enough for breakfast for you and Fred. 

“Enough for breakfast? I'll say there’s 
enough for breakfast there,” growled 
Fred from his perch on the edge of the 
bed. “Just one of those big babies is all 
I can eat.” 

“Don’t tell me you're going to welch on 
that promise to eat all the trout I could 
catch tonight?” I taunted. “And Larry, 
the mosquitoes are thick outside, but 
these fish really need cleaning—tonight!” 


“Just 
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Here’s something you never saw before . . . Bass-Bugs 
and other Fly Lures with Transparent’ “Spook” *Bodies. 
They put new life and serviceability into“‘bugs’’ for the 
fly fisherman, just as they have for millions of Bait 
Casters, who swear by Heddon “RIVER-RUNT- 
SPOOKS. ” Amazing Fish-Getters ... very buoyant 


. + won’t water-log, Hooks cannot pull out. Long 
jasting. _— casters, 
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flexibility and balance. 
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Mexico Gives Uncle 


Sam a New Trout 


(Continued from page 75 


ing up to the water surface in the cans 
so the aeration provided by the joggins 
of the beasts must have been ample. 

At Valladares we unfolded the wire 
“live cars,” placed them in the shallow 
water of Valladares Creek, and dumped 
in the fish. All well so far—not a fish 
dead or even showing signs of weakness 

Next morning after an early break 
fast, we placed the fish in tke cans, iced 
the water, loaded the trucks, and, bid 
ding farewell to our burros, shoved off 
on the long pull north. The toughest 
part of the drive back was up the steep 
hill out of Valladares. With every bit of 
power we had, we slowly ground up- 
grade in low gear. All went well until 
we came to a particularly steep pitch, 
when a motor began to labor and slow up 

I yelled to Smith, who was riding with 
me, to jump out and push. What with 
a lapful of cameras, binoculars, and 
maps, and with his feet tangled in tire 
chains, a spare battery, a .22 rifle, and 
sundry other equipment, he obliged by 
practically falling out of the truck. Im 
mediately the motor responded to the 
lightened load and began to pick up. 
A few hundred yards farther on we 
passed over the hump. Smith climbed 
back in, and another tough spot was 
behind us. 


OR the first 120 miles to Ensenada, we 

averaged about ten miles an hour. 
Since we'd have good paved roads from 
this point north, we turned on the pump 
which aérated water in the cans. Rough 
ness of the road had furnished all 
necessary aeration up to then. 

Sack and Stephenson dropped out at 
San Diego, Calif., while Smith and I 
repacked the equipment into a Bureau 
of Fisheries truck and headed for the 
Convict Creek Experimental Stream, 
some 415 miles north. 

Entering the hotter, lower stretches 
of the Mohave Desert, we covered the 
fish cans with wet burlap and tarpaulins 
and by icing the water once every three 
hours we maintained temperatures of 
between 50 and 60 degrees F. in the 
cans. We stopped about once every 
hour to look at the fish, dreading each 
time that some might be found dead, 
but the aérating pump worked well and 
we had no trouble. The road stretched 
endlessly ahead, while heat waves danced 
over it, blurring objects, until soon both 
of us were fighting to keep awake. 

When we finally arrived at Convict 
Creek we soon had the trout relaxing in 
the clean, cool water. Now we could 
relax. Not a single nelsoni had died! And 
relax we did. While the boys were pre- 
paring a big dinner, Smith and I luxuri- 
ated in the warm water of the near-by 
swimming pool, one that was fed by a 
hot spring. Dinner over, we soon hit the 
hay. After all, we’d put in thirty-five 
sleepless hours in driving 600 miles 

If these Mexican trout adapt them- 
selves to those of our streams and lakes 
that are too warm for rainbows, they'll 
be a definite aid to conservation. Maybe 
we'll have a trout that can stand warm 
water and one that won't be lost in un- 
screened irrigation ditches or power 
diversions. But we won't know until we 
prove it—that’s the job now. 

This will take several years. In the 
meantime, keep your fingers crossed! 


@ Think what that means: Points 

no longer dulled, barbs no longer 
weakened by salt water corrosion. No more 
expensive lures ruined by rust stain . ..ino 
more messing up of tackle box. Instead, 
clean, sharp hooks that stay like new for 
years on end, made of a solid rust proof 
metal. 

What is this metal? “Z” Nickel...an alloy 
of 98% Pure Nickel developed primarily 
for industrial use. Subject to heat treat- 
ment, it ranks with the finest steels in hagd- 
ness, toughness and strength, 

Ask your dealer for the Sport Fistibe 
Sampler holding one hook of each of) 
five sizes, 3/0, 5/0, 7/0, 9/0 and 11/0, ohn 
individual card carrying five hooks of @ne 
size. Or write Bill DeWitt Baits, Auburn, 
N.Y. 

And if you think you may be able to tise 
“Z” Nickel to advantage in your busineés, 
write for more information to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, inc. 









67 Wall Street New York, N.Y. 
“Z" NICKEL _, |, 
” 4 
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With the New HEDDON 


“GO-DEEPER” 
RIVER-RUNT 
















Pe 
‘.)} Dives immediately to where 
La those lazy Wall-Eyes and 
Big Bass are so often found. 
_“% Extra large spoon-lip gives 
extra luring spoon-flash and 
Pa makes this bait dive to the 
¥ bottom even in 15 to 20 
- ue feet of water, and stay 
aw -@- ~.. there for entire retrieve. 
/ All the while it keeps 
r up that natural swim- 
Ps%* ming wiggle, and occa- 
t } sional lively dart that 
f\ tantalizes the big 
:¥\. lunkers into striking 
viciously. If you 
want a Bait that... 


Goes Deep and 
Stays Deep 


—be sure to get the new 
Heddon “*Go- Deeper”’ 
River-Runt...newest 
member of the famous 
*“River-Runt”’ fam- 
ily. Hastransparent, 
indestructible body 
..- the same as the 
Floating and Sink- 
ing “‘River-Runt” 
models, and 
comes in all pop- 
ular colors, 
including Hed- 
don’s original 
*““Shore-Minnow” 
finishes with 
“ribs you can 
see."’ Made in 































*““Midget”’ and 
“Standard” 
Sizes. 


OTHER “RIVER-RUNT-SPOOKS” 


For Near Surface Fishing—be sure you have the 
Heddon “River-Runt-Spook” Floating Model 
- «+ “One-Piece” or “ Jointed”. 

For Deeper Fishing—carry the Heddon ‘‘River- 
Runt-Spook"’ Sinking Model 
**Jointed”’. 


“One-Piece’’ or 


Trade Mark Reg 


FREE! Send for Heddon’s 
* New Catalog and 
Bait Chart. 


James Heddon’s Sons 

















Fishing Hours Are Precious 
Don't Waste ‘em on Unknown Imitations 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 72) 


Note: There are numerous county hunting and 
fishing regulations. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$2; fishing with art. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. License re- 
quired for predators of nonres., and of res. if 
hunting predators outside own county. 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: All 
Game Fish: Season opens 15th except in Straw- 
berry Reservoir and Strawberry River up to 
Victory Highway Bridge, in Indian Creek above 
the diversion works, and in Fish Creek and its 
tributaries above Pleasant Valley Reservoir, 
which are closed the entire month, and except 
that the Bass season in Millard County is open 
the entire month. Black Bass, Trout, Salmon, 
Mountain Herring (7”). Catfish and common 
fish in designated waters (7”) . Daily catch 
limit, 10 lb. or 30 game fish. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $4; hunting only $3; fishing 
only $2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing $10; 
fishing only $3. Hunting license not required 
for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Fishing: Pike 
Perch, Pickerel (12”-25 lb). Lake Trout, Land- 
locked Salmon (15”-10 Ib.) Golden, Brook, 
Brown, Loch Leven, Steelhead, Rainbow, Gray- 
ling, and Black Spotted Trout (6”-5 lb. or 20 
fish). Muskellunge, opens 15th (12”-25 Ib.). 
Special regulations for designated waters—con- 
sult local authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $2; hunting only $1.25; fishing only 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10.50, or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state; fishing $5.15, 14-day 
$2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Trout (no size-20). Bream, Crap- 
pie, Silver Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 
25). Pike (no size-20; in state ponds, 15). Sea- 
son opens 15th east of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains only: Black Bass (10”-10), Rock Bass 
(6"-15). Licenses: Res.: Small game and fish- 
ing: State $3, county of res. $1; fishing only, 
state $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Fishing: Bass (10”). All Other Game Fish 
(6”) (20 fish or 10 lb. and 1 fish, but may not 
include more than 2 Steelhead over 20”). Warn- 
ing: There are numerous local seasons which 
are different from the statewide season, and in 
almost every county some designated waters are 
closed. Be sure to consult local authorities or 
Department of Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, 
before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
Fishing: State $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: Fish- 
ing: State $5, county $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Brook Trout (6”-15). Brown and 
Rainbow Trout (8”-aggregate 10) (Aggregate 
all trout 15.) Rock Bass, Crappie, Sunfish (5”- 
25). Channel Catfish, White Perch (10-15). 
White and Yellow Sucker, Red Horse (10”~ag- 
gregate 15). Season opens 29th: Black Bass 
(10”-8). Pickerel, Muskalonge, Wall-eyed Pike 
(12”-none). Warning: Numerous rivers and 
streams are closed to all fishing until the black- 
bass season opens on the 29th, and some are 
closed all month. Consult local authorities or 
Conservation Commission, Charleston, for list 
of closed waters. Licenses: Res. hunting and 
fishing $2. Nonres. fishing $5; 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Lynx, Wildcat, Gray Fox, Opossum, 
Woodchuck, Red Squirrel (no limits). Red Fox, 
Snowshoe Hare (no limits) open in designated 
counties only. Fishing: Lake Trout (19”~-5). 
Trout, except lake trout (7”-15). White Bass 
(7-25; in boundary waters 10). Rock Bass 
(7"-25; in boundary waters 5”-aggregate with 
sunfishes, 15). Sunfishes (6”-aggregate with 
bluegill and roach, 25; boundary waters 5”- 


aggregate with rock bass, 15). Crappie (7”-25 
in aggregate with calico, silver, and strawberry 
bass; in boundary waters 15 Crappie). Pike 
(13”-7; in boundary waters 8). Pickerel (18”- 
7; in boundary waters 16”-10). Perch (6-25; 
in boundary waters no limits). Catfish (15”- 
15; in boundary waters 15”-none). Bullhead 
(no size-25; in boundary waters 7”-—40). Calico, 
Silver, and Strawberry Bass (7”-aggregate 25 
with crappie). Bluegill, Roach (6”-aggregate 
25 with  sunfishes). Muskellunge (30”-1). 
Shovel-nose Sturgeon (20”-25) in Lake Pepin 
and Mississippi River only. Black Bass, in in- 
land waters and bounded bays, with some desig- 
nated exceptions, (10”-7), and Minn.-Wis. and 
Iowa-Wis. boundary waters (10”-6) opens 20th; 
Menominee River in Florence and Marinette 
Counties, where it forms a common boundary 
between Mich. and Wis. (10”-7) opens 25th; 
rest of state closed entire month. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing, except deer $25; fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


Hunting: Bear (Res. 1; nonres. 2) closes 15th; 
Big Horn National Forest closed. Fishing: 
Ling (no size-20). All other game fish (no size- 
15, lb. but not more than 20 fish; Teton County 
15 lb. or 15 fish). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $5. Special Permit for 1 bear, $5; 
fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; 
fishing $3, 7-day $1.50. 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Bear (1 of each species) closes 
14th. Fishing: Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). 
Lake Trout (15”-10). Pike, Pickerel (no size— 
aggregate 15), Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggre- 
gate 25) (aggregate of all 25). Trout, Grayling, 
Rocky Mountain Whitefish (8”-aggregate 20). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing, required only in trout 
and grayling waters, $2.25. Nonres.: Permit 
for spring bear hunting $10; fishing $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Grizzly Bear (1), Black or Brown 
Bear (3). Fishing: Salmon, Trout (size and 
catch limits had not been established at time of 
going to press; consult local authorities or 
Game Commission, 411 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver, 
before fishing). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $6, 
fishing $1, required only in nontidal waters south 
of the 52nd parallel. Nonres. Alien: All game 
except pheasant $25 ($25 trophy fee for Grizzly 
Bear, $15 for each Black or Brown Bear). Fish- 
ing $5, or $1 a day, required for all waters. 
Nonres. Canadian: All game and fishing $15, 
fishing only $5, or $1 a day, required for all 
waters. 


MANITOBA 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (11”-10). Lake 
Trout, Whitefish (16”-10). Pickerel, Pike (15”- 


15). Yellow Perch (8”-15). Goldeye (9”-15). 
Arctic Grayling, Sauger (no size-15). Mas- 
kinonge (no size-3). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 15). Licenses: Res.: Not required. Non- 


res: $5.50, 3-day $1.25; family $7.50, 3-day $2.65. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Bear (4). Wild Cat (no limits). 
Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-none). Black Bass 
(no limits). Speckled, Brown, Loch Leven, 


Salmon, Gray, and Rainbow Trout (no size- 
10 lb. but not more than 20 fish). Landlocked 
Salmon (no limits; in Chamcook Lakes 14”-10 
a year). Salmon (no size-30 a week; in Resti- 
gouche and Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve 20 
in 4-day period). Licenses: Res.: Fishing: 
Crown Land Waters $1; waters in game ref- 
uges, except Restigouche Game Refuge $1; 
Restigouche Reserve Water $5 per rod per day; 
Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve Water $2 per 
rod per day. Nonres.: Hunting: License to 
hunt 4 bears during June issued free through 
any licensed guide. Fishing: Season $15, 7-day 
$5 (includes wife and members of family under 
18), not good for Restigouche or Upsalquitch 
Reserve Waters; Restigouche Reserve Water 
(Continued on page 79) 
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HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS 


get fish, not weeds! 
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No. 2 runs shallow. Skirt 
is reversed for most 
action. 


Single Spinner — 75¢ 
Double Spinner—85¢ 


Extra Skirts—large size—25¢ 


Patented, quick-change skirts with 
forty streamers, a million wig- 
gles, several brilliant color — 
combinations to 
choose from, all illus- \ 
trated in my catalog. No 

other bait gives such squirming, 

wiggling action in the water as Hawaiian 

Wigglers with these flashing rubber skirts. They squirm 
through lily pads and weeds where other baits can’t go and 
catch fish, as hundreds of casters will testify. Send for a 
free copy of my new 4-color catalog. 


FRED ARBOGAST e 142 North St., Akron, Ohio 





Frank H. 


Rogers of Eldorado, 
Arkansas, and a nice string of 


Tampa (Fla.) Tribune reports Bill 
Thornton of Atlanta caught these 1014 lbs. 
and 8 lbs. 9 oz. bass on a No. 2 Hawaiian bass taken on a No. 2 Hawaiian 


Wiggler at nearby Lake Keystone. Wiggler. 
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rence waters, 28”; other waters, 36”=none) 
Bass, season opens 16th; River Ottawa closed 
(9”-15 lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 10 fish). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, not required for bear; 
fishing, not required for waters not under lease 


$20 per rod per day; Northwest Upsalquitch 
Reserve Water $10 per rod per day. 


NOVA SCOTIA 








Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Wolf (no limits). 
Fishing: Striped Bass (no size-nontidal wa- 
ters 30, but not more than 20 Ib.; in tidal waters 
of Annapolis River between Annapolis and 
Bridgetown 16”-5). Grey Trout (15”-3). Land- 
locked Salmon, Speckled Trout (no size-10 Ib. 
but not more than 20 fish). Salmon (3 Ib. round 
weight-8; grilse must be counted). Slight 
changes in regulations are possible—consult lo- 
cal Fisheries officer. Licenses: Res.: Big game 


2; not required for fishing. Nonres.: Big game Trout, season opens 16th (9”-aggregate 12). 
$50; fishing $5. Pike (15”), Pickerel (12”) (aggregate 12). 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 20). Li- 
ONTARIO censes: Res.: Big game $5; fishing trout wa- 
ters $2, nontrout waters $1. Nonres.: Alien 


Hunting: Bear (no limit) licenses expire 15th. 
Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-10 lb. but not more 


Nonres.: Hunting, bear $5.20. Fishing: Salm- 
on $26, member of club $21; except salmon 
$10.50, member of club $5.25, 7-day $5.25—in- 
cludes wife and children under 18. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Lake Trout (15”-10). Loch Leven, Brown, and 
Brook Trout, season open entire month; Rainbow 


Big game $40. Nonres. Can.: Big game §$25. 
Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1-week $3, 2-day $1.50. 





HEN your opportunity 


than 20 fish). Brown Trout, Aurora Trout, Rain- comes for real ~~ 
bow Trout (7”-5). Yellow Pickerel, Pike (no NEWFOUNDLAND 4 success, be in there with a ro 
size-8). Lake Trout (no size-5). Black Bass 4 that will stay with you—a de- 
(10”-6), season opens 25th in River Saint Clair, Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may pendable Montague Split- 
Lake Saint Clair, Detroit River, and Lake Erie be hunted only under special permit. Fishing bamboo. When Clarence M. 


fronting all counties east of but not including 
Essex County; closed entire month in rest of 
province. Maskinonge (no size-2), season opens 
20th north and west of and including French 
and Mattawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing; opens 


(no limits). Native Trout 
(7”), open entire month; Rainbow Trout (8”) 
season opens 2nd (aggregate 36). (Size and 
catch limits apply only to waters of Peninsula 


Salmon, Sea Trout 





of Avalon.) Licenses: Hunting: Special license 


Frost, of Milton, Mass., got 
his opportunity last summer, 
his Montague sea angling 
rod stayed with him. And 
among other giant tuna tak- 


25th in River Saint Clair, Lake Saint Clair, for 1 bull moose or 1 stag caribou: Res. $5, 
Detroit River, and Lake Erie fronting all coun- nonres. $25. Fishing: Res. $2.10. Nonres.: en with it was the one above, 
ties east of but not including Essex County; Season $26, 14-day $10.50, 1-day $2.10. Fishing a new United States record, 


closed entire month in rest of province. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing not required. 
Nonres.: Bear $5.25; fishing $5.50, family $8. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


on resort. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


| 
| 
licenses required only for waters to which salm- 
| 


=. ae. ee. 


weight 736 Ibs.! 

Pioneer builder of split-bamboo 
rods—world leader for over a hal 
century—Montague sets the pace 
in popular rods for all salt-water 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Fishing: Grey- | fishing. Get your choice in style 

Fishing: Speckled Trout, Brook Trout (6”- ling, Speckled Trout, Lake Trout, Whitefish, | and price—they come in plenty of 

10 lb. but not more than 20 trout). Salmon (3 Salmon Trout, Tullibee, Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, each. Tonkin cane. a fit- 

lb. round weight-5). Licenses: Res., not re- Mullet, Maskinonge. Consult Mounted Police | tings. —— —+ ig values 
i : 2 -da ) etai i fisk »gulations. | at from $2. to .00, 

quired; nonres. , 10-day $1. for detailed hunting and fishing regulations Seo your desler shout a Monte 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Fishing: Eel (20”- 
none). Salmon (3 lb.-none). River Barachois 
closed entire month. Ouananiche (12”=15 Ib. 
but not more than 10 fish). Speckled Trout 


Licenses: not required for sport fishing. 


A complete table of Mexican 
game regulations, including sea- 
sons and bag limits, will be found 


ee we 


me 


po) o = me | 





gue rod for any kind of fishing, in 
fresh or salt water. Write us for free 
de luxe Montague Rod & Reel Cat- 
alog. Please address drawer A.M. 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. 
Montague City, Mass. 


(7”-15 lb. but not more than 40 fish). Grey | aa ‘ 
Trout, Touladi, Whitefish (no limits). Pickerel on page 81. 4 N\ 14 yN 3 \ a Dp 
or Dore (15”=none). Sturgeon (Saint Law- ont SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS 
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“NOBODY KIDS YOU 
When You 
Show Bass 









SE the number-one bait- 

casting line choice of suc- 
cessful casters like Roy Cole, 
above, Ray Perry of Chicago, 
and plenty of others who work 
their lines /ard—the black 
waterproofed Ashaway Extra 
Strength. Has the strongest 
possible wet strength in a silk 
line of given diameter. 

Built for smooth casting, great 
durability, and extra strength. Spe- 
cial Ashaway formula lubricates 
every thread, prevents outside and 
inside friction, resists mildew and 
rot. All popular sizes. See them at 
your dealer's 


Get a Fine Fly-Line 
at a Saving 
Ask Ashaway J.T.’s 


Soft Finish—a popular line with 


to see 


a fine record for success. Casts with the best of them, 
at a price. 
line its 


resists wear and money-saving 
Specially braided, silk is 
heavy, non-glistening soft finish under heavy vac- 
uum pressure. Amber color. double tapers 
and three-diameter torpedo head style tapers. 


comes 


S€ lected given 
Level, 


For new, large-size catalog—free—write to 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 106, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


rishine ues GET MORE FISH! 







“Finest BOOT A 
sportsman ever wore,” 
vastly improved 1940 
model. Lightweight 
and flexible; inside 
leg harness holds 
boot secure when 
working marsh or 
bog; deep-cleated 
soles ‘for slippery 
stream beds; foot- 
shaped rocker last 
insures walking comfort; 
flexible belt strap snaps 

over pants belt, holds 

uppers taut; ever com- 
fortable thick cushion insole 
prevents stone bruises. You'll 
get more fun fishin’ with a 
pair of “Rod & Reel.”’ 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


CONVERSE 
Dept. OL 6 
MALDEN, MASS, 















HE fishing novice 

must remember that 
silkworm-gut leaders 
must be soaked in 
rater long enough to 
become pliable before using or before 
knots are tied in them. Leader boxes 
with felt pads are very inexpensive. 
Always carry one with you when fishing, 
and have the pads wet. Be sure the box 
contains an extra leader or two as well 
as extra points for the leader end. 

Don't be annoyed if the water you 
want to fish is lined with brush. Brush 
is a great conservation aid because it 
prevents anglers from fishing certain 
locations. It also provides a haven from 
vermin for the fish. Water so open that 
it is easy to fish soon becomes so poor 
that it isn’t worth fishing. 

Be very careful of your cigarettes and 
matches. Early in the season the aver- 
age woodland is like tinder, and a match 
or cigarette thoughtlessly tossed aside 
may start a fire that will do much 
damage. There is no excuse for starting 
a forest or brush fire by accident. Re- 
member that fires ruin more fishing and 
hunting than any other cause. 

When you don’t catch fish and the 
fellow fishing with you does, what then? 
Do you call him lucky, or do you decide 
that he is following methods you should 
copy? If the latter, why not question 
him and watch what he does? When- 
ever possible, stop fishing and observe a 
successful angler to learn why he 
successful. If you watch him closely 
enough you are bound to find out some- 
thing that will help your fishing. Then 
put the practices you have observed 
to personal test. This watch-and-trial 
method is useful if you stick to it. 

A large fish often only makes a slight 
dimple on the water when rising. At 
other times such a fish will make a con- 
siderable commotion. Therefore, when 
your experience has taught you that a 
dimple on the water may mean a very 
large fish, don’t make the mistake of 
thinking that a splashing rise is that of 
a midget. It takes years of observation 
to determine whether a rise is that of a 
large or small fish, and at that it is 
possible to be mistaken. In streams the 


is 


large fish usually choose a_ location 
which assures them of the most food 
with the least effort. But smaller fish, 


being more active, are likely to be found 
in the faster water where chances of 
getting food are excellent for the fish 
lively enough to get it. While this is 
not always true, it is particularly 
characteristic of the brown trout. 
Instead of leaving flies on limbs or 
brush, carry a fly retriever to free them. 
This contrivance is a specially shaped 
knife blade which by means of the rod, 
may be placed over the twig or limb in 
which the fly is caught. The knife has 
a strong cord attached to it. When re- 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Fishing Facts - : ft ’ 
Sheridan R. Jones. Bec- 
rock di ion of fish- Je a. e. 
ing methods and use me 
and care of tackle. |e Wp; “ 
Where-to-go or every Ih sid _ 
kind of fish, what bait mae 
to use, and how to land * i ° 
them. 90 pages. 25¢ f ey ae, tin 
postpaid. ty & 

’ 

Bait Casting by 
Sheridan R Jones. Cov <= 
ers thor ugh y Art of ’ , 

Bait Casting rigging, I¢ * 
thumbing isting, re & *, 
trieving triking, play- 7 -_ 
ing, netting All about (& = 
handling plugs pork ear - 
spoons, live bait. 86 Ie Hunting 
pages. 25¢ postpaid. lig Game 

For the Nestor gat ite Dope? 

Fly Casting by Sheri- [°°o gaeebeeeetttee 
dan R. jones. The side, ~~ 
flip, ind wind = casts t A 
Use of nner, dry fly 5 | 
other ) l lures. Pe ty n 
Trout rods, reels, lines wend Facts 
Best f g methods for 
bass, it, almon 
pan-fish. 88 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 

Camper’s Manual by 
Horace Kephart. Help 
ul = hint on suitable 
camp sites, camp man- 
agement Sanitation, 
woodcraft, cookery, 
menu 64 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 

Wing Shooting by 
Charlies Askins. Expert 
advice or *“*hoiding 
ahead judging dis 
tance, figuring dire 
tion, speed of flicht 
velocity, pattern, pene- 
tration—all simply ex- rt 
Dlained. 88 pages. 25¢ Here dole will find 
postpaid. complete information 

Big Game Hunting on fishing, hunting, 
by ownsend Whelen. camping, shooting 
Correct rifle. ammuni . 
tion, clothing, equip- written clearly by 
ment needed for every . $3 
hind of Sle Game. 62 leading authorities. 
pages. 25¢ postpaid. Protusely illus- 
coeteating Facts by trated. Just fill in 

arles Askins. IU'p-to . 
date information on new your name and ad- 
arm mmunitions, dress on coupon be- 
sights, ¢ test fles ° ° 
gee I ge Moc A tr low and mail with 
deer, ar 1 big game 96 coin, stamps, money 
a See order, or check. Be 

. - 

Fly Rod for Bass by i i 
Gai Sehasen. Med. test sure to circle the titles 
line, leader, lures best you want. Any five 
suited for bass fishing t k . l 
Care of equipment and 200! s $1.00 or single 
clothing. How to cook copies 25c each. Use 


and preserve black bass 
88 pages. 25¢ postpaid. Coupon Below. 
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Mexican Game Laws 


EREWITH are the Mexican Game Laws currently in force, as received 
direct from the Department of Forests, Game, and Fisheries of Mexico. 
Open seasons include both dates given. As these laws are subject to change 


without notice, 


before planning a hunting trip into that country 


for the 


coming fall, it would be well to write that department at Mexico, D.F., asking 
if there have been any changes made in the seasons, bag, and possession 


limits as shown below. 








SPECIES SEASON BAG LIMIT 
Coyote, Wildcat, Wolf, Jaguar, Lynx |} All year 
Bear Sept. 15-Jan. 31 2 in possession 
Mule Deer No open season 
(states of Coahuila, Chihuahua, and | 
Nuevo Leén) 
Mule Deer | Nov. 15-Dec. 31 1 in possession 
(other states) 
White-tail Deer Oct. 16-Dec. 31 2 a season, 
(in states of Coahuila, Nuevo Leén, in possession 
and in Tamaulipas from the Rio Conchos 
north) 
White-tail Deer Oct. 16-Feb. 15 } 4 a season, 
(in territory of Lower California, in 2 in possession 
states of Sonora, Chihuahua, in Tamaulipas 
from the Rio Conchos south, in the Pacific 
watershed and tableland) 
White-tail Deer Oct. 16-Feb. 15 | 4 a season, 
(in Gulf watershed in cold climate) } 2 in possession 
White-tail Deer Sept. 16-Jan. 15 4 a season, 
(in Gulf watershed in temperate climate) 2 in possession 
White-tail Deer Feb. 16-June 15 4 a season, 
(in Gulf watershed in warm climate) 2 in possession 
White-tail Deer Sept. 15-Jan. 31 4 a season 
(Peninsula of Yucatan) 2 in possession 
Tapir Dec. 1-April 30 1 a season 
Wild Turkey Oct. 1-Feb. 15 2 in possession 
White-wing Dove Sept. 16-Feb. 28 25 in possession 
(in states of Sonora, Coahuila, 
Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, Nuevo Leén, 
and territory of Lower California) 
White-wing Dove Oct. 16-April 30 25 in possession 
(other states) 
Doves (other species) Oct. 1-Mar. 31 15 in possession 
Ducks Nov. 16-Mar. 15 50 in possession 
Geese | Nov. 1-Jan. 31 15 in possession 
| 
Quail Nov. 1-April 30 15 in possession 
(in states of Morelos and Guerrero) | 
Quail 1-Mar. 31 15 in possession 


(other states) 


Antelope, wild sheep 


| Nov. 


No open season 





Ray's Daybook 


(Continued from page 80) 


leased from the rod it is only necessary 
to give a hard pull on the cord, and the 
branch is cut and falls with the fly. 
This will always work unless the branch 
is too large to be cut with the knife. 

Have you pretty well run the gamut of 
catfish baits? If not, try some of these: 

Raw beef. Mighty good and hangs well 
to the hook. 

Small crawfish. Good, clean bait which 
is effective and pleasant to use. 

Chicken blood. Many ask about this, 
wondering how it is done. The explana- 
tion: only clotted blood is used. You can 
get it at poultry places where they kill 


for market. Once it coagulates it be- 
comes somewhat the consistency of liver 
and thus may be impaled on a hook. 
Prepared minnow bait. Put dead min- 
nows on a screen, let drain overnight, 
and let dry for another four hours. Then 
put in a bucket and mash thoroughly. 
Add a small bit of anise and enough gly- 
cerin to make the bait stick to a sponge. 
Put the sponge on a hook and keep dip- 
ping into the bait until saturated. 
Smelly minnows dipped in corn meal. 
Limburger cheese and smelly minnows, 
mashed together and stiffened with flour. 
Hope your wife doesn’t object to some 
of these, especially the last!—R. B. 
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WOOL 
FLANNEL 
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Lock for the 
Red Head 
**Duck”’ 
when you buy 
sport shirts 


VIRGIN WOOL—For year ‘round sportswear, 


these pure virgin wool flannel shirts can’t be beat! 
Ten-ounce weight, decated to minimize shrinkage. 
Collars lined, fine fitting. Fullness that doesn’t bind, 
that lets you move freely. “‘“Old reliable’ ivory but- 
tons. Distinctive green, blue, tan, maroon and red- 
white-black plaids or red and black checks. At your 
dealer or order from us. Sizes 14 to 18 (in half sizes). 
Sleeves 31 to 35. Priced at only $6.75 each. 


WOOL AND SPUN RAYON GABARDINE— 


Made from fine worsted and spun rayon yarns. Cut full 
and roomy, cool, comfortable. Choice of tan or green. 
With button front $7.25; with hidden zipper $8.00. 


New! RED HEAD Fishing Shirt 
LIGHT AS A SHIRT— CONVENIENT AS A JACKET 


Stream fishermen, look! When it's too hot to wear 
a regular fishing jacket, be comfortable in a Red Head 
shirt-jacket. Made of cool-as-a-cucumber Flightex with 
pockets for everything .. . . 
seven of ‘em .. . including 
back pocket with zipper 
opening big enough to hold 
a rain shirt, your lunch, and 
what-not! Economy-priced 
at only $6.50. If your dealer 
hasn't them in stock yet, 
send your order to us. Sat-.; 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Wealso make the famous 
Red Head Fishing Jackets 
of ““Squaltex,’’ Flightex, 

















or Twill with the 
patented ‘‘Kuf-Ly-Ne” 

resser. Send for 
Catalog 







At last...a waterproofing compound 

that really does the job. Made by Red Head 
..’nuff said! Easy to apply. . . not greasy 
or messy... dependable because of 
thorough penetration. 6-oz. can only 25c. 


FREE! 


Red Head 
Drinking Cup 





Si Order a trial can of Sealtex and 

@ we'll send you this folding drinking 
a cup free. Made of same fabric that 
goes intothe famous Red Head 
“bone-dry’’ Hunting Clothes. Try 
Sealtex—if not satisfied, simply 
return and your 25c will be refunded. 
Keep the cup with our compliments. 


Send for Fishing Catalog 
RED HEAD BRAND CO. 


921 W. Chicago Av., Chicago, Ill. 
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C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


Editor 








Put Your Tackle in Shape 


PRING really means something to 
the salt-water angler of the North- 
east. In the South, deep-sea fishing 
goes on merrily the winter through, 

but to the Northerner, fall usually means 
finish. With the first green shoots of 
spring, however, his anticipation begins 
to mount. He watches the weather reports 
and roams restlessly about the house 
until his wife wonders whether that .38 
revolver is still in the desk and if she’d 
be forgiven for using it on him. 
Then a thought strikes the 
angler: It’s time to overhaul his 
tackle. And it’s usually high time, 
because chances are that he’s for- 
gotten it all winter—perhaps for- 
gotten even to clean the gear 
when he stowed it away last fall. 
If the necessary precautions 
were taken then, he ought to find 
his line in good condition now. 
But there may be a few spots that 
rust or rot have attacked, and that 
means cutting them out and splic- 
ing pieces into the line, or buying 
new line. This of course refers to 
linen thread. I am not qualified to 
speak of Nylon, for it’s been on 
the market a comparatively short 


time and I’ve used it only on 
leaders. 
You can’t give your reels too 


much care. They are delicate and 
intricate pieces of mechanism sub- 
ject to terrific strain, and if one 
jams, it means a lost fish unless 
the gods intervene. At the end of 
every fishing trip the reel should 
be washed with fresh water and 
carefully dried. The green corro- 
sion caused by salt water can be 
removed with a fine grade of steel 
wool. In corners that are hard to 
reach, use a rag that’s been dipped 
in nitro solvent and wrapped 
about a stick. It will give gratify- 
ing results. Reels should be oiled 
frequently—you'll find they're pro- 
vided with tiny holes and caps for 
this purpose. Any good grade of oil 
that is not too heavy may be used. 

Reels become fouled with grit 
and dust and should be taken apart 
and cleaned at least twice during the 
season as well as at its end. If you didn't 
do that last fall, it should have your at- 
tention now. That is, of course, if you're 
mechanically inclined; otherwise beware 
the operation! To me there's a certain 
fascination about taking things apart, 
but I’ve met my Waterloo on more than 
one occasion, and always in this way: 

I lay out on a table my tools, grease, 
oils, rags, and the subject of the autopsy. 
Always with an air of lofty confidence. 
The screws come out easily and, secure 
in my ability, I hum at my work. There, 
the rear end is off, disclosing filth un- 
imaginable. Out comes the spool—and 
I'm faced with an awe-inspiring array of 
grease-smeared gears, springs, and other 
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gadgets, lock piece fitted snugly in place. 

Well, for a thorough cleaning they 
must come out! I study the assembly 
and finally with some trepidation remove 
several screws and the handle from the 
upper plate. I tip it forward. After that 
the avalanche: Nuts, springs, washers, 
gears, and a few small but interesting 
pieces that I’ve never seen before, 
tumble out on the table. I paw for a 


time among this mass of assorted hard- 





The editor of this department practices what he preaches 


ware, remove the dirt and grease, and 
then, with an air of weary resignation, 
sweep everything into a box and take it 
to a skilled tackle maker. 

Hence, unless you possess an actual 
talent for mechanical work I earnestly 
recommend that you take your reels to 
an expert to be cleaned. He can dis- 
mount, clean, and reassemble the reel 
without leaving out any parts. But don’t 
neglect the cleaning because, as I’ve 
said, reels are subjected to terrific strain, 
both when a big-game fish takes out that 
line, and when it must be laboriously 
ground back again. It takes the best 
material and construction, and constant 
care, for the reel to withstand that kind 
of treatment over a period of years. 


Now for the most important items in 
your tackle, the rods. They should be 
taken down from their hooks and ex- 
amined carefully. In all probability 
you'll find some evidence of their having 
chafed against the boat’s gunwale. The 
varnish may be chipped in some places, 
cracked and worn in others. Neglect 
that, and salt water is going to penetrate 
into the fibers of the wood. There can be 
only one result: ruin for the rod. 

The thing to do is to cut off the 
guides and wrappings and then, 
with an old knife or coarse sand- 
paper, remove all varnish down 
to the bare wood. Give that a 
minute inspection, preferably 
with a magnifying glass, to show 
up any splinters. These can be 
repaired with strong glue. After 
the glue has dried thoroughly 
(if you’ve found occasion to use 
it), clean all dirt and grease 
from the rod by means of a soft 
rag saturated with gasoline. Then 
again allow the rod to stand ina 
warm place for several hours. 

Use a quick-drying marine 
varnish, which dries with a hard 
and elastic finish, to refinish the 
spot that you’ve scraped. Being 
an untidy sort of person myself, 
I always apply the varnish with 
my finger in preference to a 
brush. This gets my hands into 
a horrid mess, but it prevents 
formation of any air bubbles on 
the finish and makes a smoother 
job. Many authorities advise 
dilution of the varnish with one- 
third turpentine for the first coat. 

After the initial coat is thor- 
oughly dry, rub it vigorously 
with No. 1 sandpaper and varnish 
again. Then rub again, to feather 
the edge of the new varnish with 
that of the old. Finish off a 
third coat with fine steel wool 
and the fourth with the curled 
horsehair from a mattress. The 
fifth coat may be the final one 
although there is no limit to the 
number which you may apply. 
I have one rod with 39 coats. 

After the last coat has dried thorough- 
ly the rod must be rewrapped. First re- 
move all traces of oil and perspiration 
from the rod by washing it with clear 
gasoline. The size of the wrapping silk 
depends entirely upon the size and 
weight of the rod. This does not seem 
to be thoroughly understood by all rod 
makers. For instance, I have a 20-oz. 
tip which is wound with the same size 
as my 36-oz. outfit. This is manifestly 
absurd. The lightest silk that should be 
used is size A. Heavier rods call for 
heavier sizes of silk. 

Guides of German silver or of plastic 
are infinitely preferable to agate. The 
latter has a tendency to chip, and a taut 

(Continued on page 83) 
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line drawn across the sharp edge of such 
a chip will result in a lost fish. It’s 
only of late years that sufficient emphasis 
has been placed on having the correct 
number of guides. Whether or not the 


previous indifference was the result of | © 


the earlier surf rod which boasted of but 
two guides, I do not know, but the fact 


| remains that the average boat rod 
should have at least six guides. If 
they’re properly spaced the line will 


follow the curve of a bent rod, but if 

there’s too much space between them, 
| angles will be observed in the line. 

When the guides and wrapping have 
been applied and finally adjusted, give 
the silk several coats of varnish, and 
when these are dry wipe the rod with a 
gasoline-saturated cloth. Then give it a 
final coat of varnish and hang in a dry, 
dust-free space. 


O MUCH for spring cleaning. A few 
hints on general care, in season, may 
not be out of order. Never put a rod 
away for any considerable period of time 
without first washing it in clear fresh 
water and wiping it dry with a soft 
cloth. Then hang it up in a warm place, 
away from the wall. Give your lines 
| some attention too. Don’t leave them 


damp on the reels, to develop mildew or | | 


to pick up fiber-destroying rust from a 
wet hook. Good line is expensive and it’s 
wise to give it the attention it needs. 
Unless a line is in constant use during 
the season it should be dried on a 


chairs. Never dry line in the sun—it rots 
the linen and will ruin a good line in a 
single season. At the end of the season 
the line should be thoroughly dried and 
then washed in fresh, preferably filtered, 
water. This will free it of minute animal 
or vegetable life that it’s picked up from 
ocean water and which, 
| turbed, can promote rot. After cleaning 
and drying, the line should be carefully 
coiled and stored in a box. 
Extra wire leaders should be coated 
with petroleum jelly, as well as those 


attached to hooks, although of course it’s | | 


always safer, particularly at season’s 
| end, to discard any leaders that have 
been used, for they’re liable to kink— 
and that can spell disaster. Multiple-wire 
leaders should be soaked for several 
hours in warm water, then thoroughly 
scrubbed with soap and brush. Dry thor- 
oughly and keep in a receptacle between 
layers of oil-soaked felt. 
Moths, I have discovered to my cost, 
| have unbounded affection for feather 
lures. The only safeguard is to sprinkle 
the lures with camphor dust and place 
| them in a cedar or a metal box. 
Well, with your tackle in A-1 shape all 
| you will need now is warm weather, 
some bait, and an ocean. And here’s 
wishing you luck.—C. Blackburn Miller. 


The Last Frontier 


And now it comes to pass that one of 
| the last piscatorial frontiers has been 
| discovered, explored, and exploited, and 
| we, like the famed Alexander, must sigh 
because there are so few fish realms 
left to conquer. 

We allude to the coasts of Peru and 
Chile. For untold centuries the grim, icy 
Humboldt current swept up from the 
Antarctic to lave those rocky shores, 
| (Continued on page 85) 
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“Reels by Ocean City” have the built-in patented features to 
give you years of thrilling trouble-proof enjoyment. Strong, 
sturdy and handsome at surprisingly low prices. 







BAY CITY 
; DEEP SEA 
; REEL 
. Big 600-yd 

: The peeuler Sine amis 
4 cont mane in 8 A couentionel 
‘ value so 

bigger sizes for ae ea 


deep sea fish- 
ing with extra 
strong gears 


and 500 yds 


Her F4R 


Re: 


is a beauty 
You will enjoy it for years. Many exclu- 
» sive patented features. Priced $7.50 to $15. 
» Other salt water reels from $2.25. 


“The Fisherman's Favorite"’ 


WANITA 
FLY REEL 


The world-popular 
fly reel use by 
thousands of_ fly 
fishermen. Two 
sizes, $1.25 and 
$1.50. Others from 
75¢ to $4.50 





Braided of Premium quality 
proofed before and 


float—will not waterlog. 








If your dealer cannot supply you — write 
direct for FREE Entry Blank and FREE folder 
on SHARK FISHING and catalog. 


“DUCK” Bait Casting Lines 


“Sheds Water Like a Duck” 


silk threads. Water- 
**‘DUCK”’ lines 
Made in three colors—black, 


after braiding. 


grey and gold—to fit weather and water conditions. 


“PRIMO” CUTTYHUNK 


This famous line has been imitated but never equalled. 
Finest Irish linen. Hard cable laid. Extra strength and ex- 
tra quality at a very moderate price. 


| 
| 

















CAPE CITY SQUIDDING REEL 
The new take-apart lightweight casting reel 


with two duralite SURFMAN’S SPOOLS, 
streamlined handle, knob and construction 
and all the patented Ocean City features 
200-yd. size, $10; 250 vards, $12. Other squid- 
ding reels from $4.25. 










' 
“ BRIGADIER LEVEL 
WIND REEL 
One of the ten 
completely new 
level wind reels 
revolu- 
tionary in 
construction. 


A new style right end plate adds mightily 
to their strength. Actually can withstand 
abuse and strain. Looks and acts like reels 
many times its Others 
from $1.05. 


$2000.00 IN PRIZES 
In the 2nd International 
SHARK FISHING CONTEST 


38 valuable prizes are offered by the Man- 
ufacturers of ‘‘Reels by Ocean City” in this 
great free contest. A monthly prize for the 
best catch of the month, March to October 
inclusive. Open to all. 





price of $5.00 





















Illustration shows John H. 
Brewster, Milbourne, Fla., 
and his 188 lb, shark which | 
is the winner for the month | 
of March. 








ALL SUNSET LINES are Made in U.S.A.—Send for Catalog 8B 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 
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GREATEST IMPROVEMENT IN FISHING 
ROD CONSTRUCTION IN OVER 25 VEARS 
In 1939 anglers marveled at the im- 
provement given GEP RODS with 
J the perfect, hand-fitting NU-GRIP 
V which made casting easier, more accu- 
rate and less tiring. 
Now, GEP announces a sensational improvement 
—Adjustable NU-GRIP, which can be moved from 
side to side to fit any individual naturally and com- 
fortably, irrespective of big or small hand, long or 
short fingers, right or left hand casting. 

Send today for new 32-page catalog of GEP RODS 
for Bait Casting, Fly Fishing, or Salt Water Fish- 
ing. They are sold by dealers everywhere and are 
available in many models at prices to fit any purse. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 

GEPHART MFG. CO. 
Specialists in Steel Fishing Rods 










Gephart Mfg. Co., ys W. Mlinois St., Chicago 
Please send me your new catalog and complete 
details about Adjust aif NU-GRIP. 
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No. 1295— Western Gambler Gabardine 


Freedom for the drive 
you boast about, ina 
VIRGIN WOOL 


Pendleton aii 


After you wear a Pendleton, you'd no more 
golfing, fishing hunting without it 
than without your favorite club, rod or gun. 
It’s ease-in-action personified and your all 
time companion through wind, rain, cold or 
heat. Get your Pendleton now at your sports, 
clothing or department store. Gabardines 

or flannels in solid colors, small and large 
checks or bold and shadow plaids. $5 to $9. 


go 


or 


Send for free catalog, sample fabrics, 
your nearest dealer. Pendleton 


Mills, Dept. 0, Portland, Oregon 


name of 


W oolen 











| of 18-thread line. 











Sharks on the Shell Bars 


(Continued from page 52) 


our flashier game fish, but they don’t 
have to apologize for brute pulling pow- 
er. 

Half an hour passed. 
tle of cold beer and handed 
sweating Emmett. 

Fifteen minutes later Emmett gasped, 
“He’s tiring!” 

That was surprising. We had guessed 
it would take at least an hour and a 
half to bring him in. 

Emmett fought all the line in except 
about ten yards. In the. shimmering 
green water, a gray-white shape moved. 
Then a mighty thrash of the fish's tail 
showered spray over the boat, and he 
was running again. 

A few minutes later, though, he was 
close once more. We had no gaff—we 
hadn't come for big fish. So Fondron 
got out the Colt Woodsman .22 auto- 
matic pistol. 


I opened a bot- 
it to the 


HE shark broke water five yards 

away. And then we saw why he had 
become quickly exhausted. He was 
hooked, not in the mouth, but in the 
left pectoral fin. He had been forced 
to swim unnaturally, against a terrific 
side pull. 

A bullet from the little gun galva- 
nized him into furious action, and again 
the reel whined. But it didn’t last long. 
Emmett pumped him up again. Pres- 
ently he was alongside, his movements 
increasingly feeble. 

The little gun spat. The shark shud- 
dered convulsively and, dying, rolled 
belly up. That upside-down position, 
the only one he hadn’t tried, did the 
trick—it tore the hook out of the fin. 
The shark slid bottomward, headfirst, 
and we followed his descent until he 
gradually faded out of sight in the 
murky greenness—and became just an- 
other big one that got away. 

We came back that afternoon with 
nothing to show for our trouble ex- 
cept a dozen crabs that could have been 
bought in town for twenty-five cents the 


lot. And they, it turned out, were dead 
and therefore no good. Not worth 
while, you say? 


We planned to go back the next week- 
end. 

But when we went looking for sharks, 
we never seemed to find them. So we 
went fishing for other things, with a 
crafty eye peeled for cruising dorsal 
fins, and we always took some bigger 
tackle along. No really heavy tackle. 
I had a reel that held about 140 yards 
I lost one shark be- 
cause I had forgotten to wet the line 
beforehand, and it hung and broke. 

When you hang a shark of 200 pounds 
on fairly light tackle like that, it’s abso- 
lutely necessary to haul in the anchor 
and follow him a way. Otherwise he'll 
take out all your line, snap it, and keep 
helling it on away from there without 
any please-excuse-its. Once when I had 
a shark strike, there was some trouble 
with the anchor. My line was melting 
fast, so I tried tightening the drag a bit 
to slow him. I lost that shark too. 

That night I removed the little wire 
spring that controlled the drag, making 
a no-drag reel of it, and put on a leath- 
er thumb guard. And that was the 
shape of my reel when I hung my next 
shark. 

This time we went for sea trout. 
There were four of us now, so we used a 


smaller boat and two motors instead of 
three on the stern board. The day was 
hotter than the inside of a Bessemer 
converter. Fondron, in his bathing 
trunks, scoffed at the heat and made 
bold talk to the bubbling sun. “Shine 
on down, Josh, you might as well be 
shining on a lightwood knot.” 

Sea trouting on the coast is drift fish- 
ing. You drift over the shallow, grassy 
flats, then crank up and drift again. It 
was at the end of a drift, just on the 
edge of deep water, that we lost interest 
in the trout. Something took Fondron’s 
trout bait and sprung his light casting 
rod into a bow. Just before the knifing 
line snapped, a big angry tail roiled the 
water ten feet behind the line, and we 
knew we had found sharks again. We 
wound in the trout line and rigged up 
the bigger outfits with eight-foot lead- 
ers. I put a mullet head on a 6/0 hook, 
and made my cast. 

My bait waited about three minutes. 
Then a shark took it and said aloha. 
When I tried to set my hook my line 
went limp. The hook was too small. I 
put on one nearly twice as big, baited 
in with half a mullet, and cast. 

Presently my line started leaping out 
again. I gave the rod a stiff back-yank 

more, really, than was necessary, be- 
cause a shark’s mouth is meaty and 
it’s usually easy to set the hook. 

“Crank up!” I said. “I got him! 

Fondron leaped astern, gave the cord 
handle a hurried pull, and we were off. 
Meantime, though, the shark was rac- 
ing seaward, whipping my line off as he 
went. The thumb guard, pressed hard 
against the whirring spindle, got so 
hot I could hardly keep my thumb on 
it. Before the first fifteen minutes of 
that fight were gone, I regretted my 
hasty action in removing the star drag. 

It was forty-five minutes before the 
shark broke water, some sixty yards 
ahead of the boat. In that brief second he 
looked brown in the sun-drenched wat- 
er. Finally, with arms aching and warm 
sweat rolling into my mouth, I inched 
him toward the boat. Again we had 
brought no gaff, so the little automatic 
.22 was used. At the impact of the first 
hollow-point he made a mad run, and I 
had to pump him in again. Seven shots 
seemed to have no effect. About the 
tenth, he began to weaken, and went 
down. When I started pumping again, 
there was a leaden weight, and I knew 
he was dead. 

We lashed him to the bow with the an- 
chor line, and headed for shore. It was 


” 


a long way in, too, even with both motors 
humming. 
Hot? I sat up front with a cigarette 


and a bottle of beer, resting and sweat- 
ing. Both the wives seemed half-stupe- 
fied by the heat. 


VENTUALLY the boat grounded on 

the beach at Ball Point. Fondron, 
with a sun-benumbed lack of expression 
on his face, murmured, “Thank the 
Lord!” He climbed out of the boat, but 
not on the land side. He stepped into 
the water and waded unsteadily out in- 
to the receding tide. Then he lay down 
with his face submerged and tried to 
cool his heat-soaked head. 

“Shine on, Josh,” his wife said, loud 
enough for Fondron, if not the sun, to 
hear. “You might as well be shining 
on a lightwood knot.” 
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Maybe you'll hook into a winner so 
don’t take chances with your line! 


Forty-four pounds of gamey lake trout 
landed on MONEL LINE! That’s what took 
first prize for Lake Trout in the 1939 An- 
nual FIELD AND STREAM Contest. Sec- 
ond (42 lb.) and third (40 Ib. 3 oz.) also 
went to users of MONEL LINE! 

The men that made these catches cer- 
tainly know their trout. Also their line! 
They want a line that gets down deep where 
the big ones lie, a line that’s strong and 
flexible, and never rots or rusts. Order from 
your dealer now. Or write for names of 
makers to: 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 









“Z’" NICKEL FISH HOOKS 


Solid rust proof metal —heat treated. See advertisement, 


page 77. 
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Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, 
and lures, particularly suited for bass fishing. 
Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of the best 
this country, and the facts he 
states here are practical—based on experience. 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” care of the 
equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how to 
cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford to 
read Johnson's recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 60. 


bass streams of 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





baits, 


about 


Contains helpful information 


hooks, lines, leaders, and all species of fish than any 


more 


other book we've seen. Tells you the correct rod 


and bait for fishing for bluegills, suckers, redhorse, 


bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock bass, perch, 


blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 

perch, silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, 

lake trout, pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. 
You will find in this manual the many kinks and 


tricks which have been used by experts to land each 
fish to look for them, 
how to angle. 90 pages and cover. 


of these species of where 
what bait to use 


Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 60. 


| 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
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Put Your Tackle in Shape 


(Continued from page 83) 
and man knew not whether sardine or 
marlin swam the depths. 

But the English found out all about it, 
of course—years ago. They trotted out 
their bamboo sticks with the tin wheels, 


and had themselves a whale of a time 
battling broadbill swordfish, striped 
marlin, and what have you. But the 


English don’t count. They just go fishing 
for the fun of the thing and refuse to 
talk about it; and, of course, if you don’t 
tell everyone what you’ve done, how is 
anyone going to know? That’s carrying 
reticence a bit too far. 

Hence it remained for the citizens of 
the United States to discover those 
coasts themselves, and they did a good 
job of it. The outcome of their explora- 
tions resulted in a lot of big fish being 
caught. Records and rods were smashed 
the fishing world awoke to the ex- 
istence of the sport to be found off Chile 
and Peru. 

These countries are in reverse. When 
it’s winter here it’s summer there, and 
when it is summer—oh, you get the idea. 
This makes it altogether delightful for 
those who do not have to watch the 
stock market or pay attention to those 
details that comprise the making of a 
living. 

Tocopilla, Chile, and Talara, Peru, are 
conceded to be the two best fishing spots 


as 


down yonder. Guests houses are now 
available at the two ports, and a fleet of 
fishing cruisers has been provided. And 
novelty of novelties, it never rains o! 
blows down there! 

It appears to be relatively an easy 
matter to hook a broadbill in those 
waters. For instance, two anglers who 
spent 15 days there last year sighted 


73 broadbill and 30 striped marlin. In a 
single day, one of them had six strikes 
and boated six fish. That is a record in 
any man’s country. 

It was in these waters that the record 


broadbill, 842 lb., was taken; also the 
largest striped marlin. The average 
weight of boated broadbill is 525 lb. The 


waters off Talara yield the largest black 
marlin. One angler took two that 
weighed 600 lb. apiece, and anyone who 
can do that in a morning’s fishing is 
going to work up quite an appetite for 
lunch.—C. B. M. 


Double-handled Reel Barred 


HE International Game Fish Associa- 

tion has taken a definite stand against 
the use of the double-handled reel in 
competitive big-game angling. This as- 
sociation, with headquarters at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
in New York City, has taken a poll by 
cable and mail from its correspondents 
and member clubs throughout the world 
The result is a unanimous vote against 
the reel, and a decision that this ban be 
included hereafter in the rules of the 
sociation. 

Voting against this practice were In- 
ternational Committee representatives 
in Australia, New Zealand, the Bahama 


as- 


Islands (Bimini and Cat Cay), Canal 
Zone, Bermuda, Chile, Cuba, France, 
Hawaii, and Mexico. The member clubs 
included Manasquan River (N. J.) Mar- 
lin and Tuna Club, Beach Haven (N. J.) 
Tuna Club, Catalina (Calif.) Tuna Club, 
Cape Breton (Nova Scotia) Big Game 


Anglers Association, Miami (Fla.) Beach 
Rod and Reel Club, Atlantie City (N. J.) 
Tuna Club, Belmar (N. J.) Fishing Club. 














Carry your long luggage 
the TOP- 


O-CAR way 


oo 
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SAFE! 
DURABLE ! 

CONVENIENT! 
ECONOMICAL! 


Now the smart 
sportsman can carry 
his long luggage such 
as fishing poles, tent 
poles, oars, skis, etc., 
on the TOP of his car 
with the PEERLESS 
TOP-O-CAR CARRIER. Don’t risk marring 
vour car, blinding your vision or blocking doors 
by tying long luggage the old fashioned way. 


PEERLESS TOP-O-CAR 
CARRIERS can be easily 
affixed to the top of any car. 
Bull dog grip vacuum rub- 
ber cups do the trick. No 
tools needed. 

An 18 inch length of elec- 
tric welded, rust proof chain 
fastened to each steel — 
fork forms a loop aroun 
each end of the luggage 





















W Use cradling it —— under 
oF slip-proof tension. Luggage 

~~ K cannot rattle or jar loose. 
i Get a set of PEERLESS 
_—_.." All Weather TOP-O-CAR 


Th CARRIERS at once! Ask 
your dealer or send $1 for 
a pair to PEERLESS CHAIN 








CO., WINONA, MINN. 
NOT IN USE SHIPPED $ 00 
POSTPAID PAIR 


Peerless Chain Co. Dept.OL2,Winona, Minn. 
Enclosed is $1, for which ship, postpaid, one pair 
PEERLESS TOP-O-CAR CARRIERS. 
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HAVE YOU A DATE 
WITH A FISH? 


Better play safe and make sure 
that you won't be late 


SOLUNAR TABLES 


will tell you what time the fish will 
be feeding on each day of the year 
nall parts of the country. WEATHER 
INDICATOR in each book. From your 
Gealer or direct from 

J. A. Knight-Box 37D- Orange, N. J. 
West Coast Agents—C.C. Chick Co., Portiand, Ore. 


PRICE—50c A COPY 
























TANGLEFOOT 
MOSQUITO REPELLENT 


Easier to apply. One application 
lasts for hours. Safe, positive 
protection. Greaseless, non- 
irritating, fragrant. Like 
vanishing cream. Tested 
and proved by thousands. 

Product of world famous 

insecticide manufacturer. 

THE TANGLEFOOT CO., 

* Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for which 
send me a tube of TANGLE- 
FOOT MOSQUITO REPELLENT, and TAYLOR 
“LEEDAWL” COMPASS (retail value $1.00). 

iat Mosquito Repellent alone 35c. BOTs for $1.00. 


: Side Name | we a 









$1.00 brings you 
this TAYLOR 
“Leedawl” Com- 
pass and large 
tube of REPEL- 
LENT ( you save 
35c). Use the 


coupon. 


Street or R.F.D 








Ey 
State __ — 


EFOOT 


VER 50 YEARS 
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Outboard or Inboard Power? 


your destination you can make lengthy, 
unhurried fishing trips to many out-of- 


OU just can’t make any general 

statement about the relative merits 

of inboard and outboard power. 

Too much depends on contributing 
factors: type and size of boat, construc- 
tion, and the purpose for which the 
craft is intended. In choosing between 
the inboard and outboard engine—both 
have advantages and drawbacks—the 
best you can do is to weigh carefully 
just what you expect of your power 
plant and your boat. Having decided 
on the combination that should give the 
required service, you can proceed to 
match a hull with the proper type and 
size of engine. Then you can be pretty 
sure of satisfaction. 

Classifying boats as large or small 
(18 ft. is a good dividing line), we can 
say that the inboard engine is generally 
preferable for large 
craft, and outboard 
power for the srffall. 
But even that state- 
ment is subject to 
qualification. Take 
the houseboat or other 
craft of the scow type 
designed for shallow 
water. Here rocks, 
snags, and floating 
driftwood are a men- 
ace; for a_ propeller 
may be damaged de- 
spite the protection of 
a skeg or keel, should 
the boat run aground 
or upon waterlogged 
débris. That means 
expensive repair work. 

Of course you can 
get around the added 
draft of inboard-en- 
gine underwater gear 
by including in the 
hull design a tunnel 
in which the propeller 
can turn, but this is a 
rather difficult feature 
to provide if you ex- 
pect the screw to turn 
in water and not in a 
churned-up foam. Or 
you can install a pad- 
dle wheel astern with 
a chain, belt, or gear 
connection to the inboard engine. Pad- 
dle wheels are not easily damaged by 
shoal-water conditions. 

Tunnels and paddle wheels are make- 
shifts, however. To get away from them, 
a powerful outboard motor is often used 
to move the scow-type boat. For efficient 
operation the engine should have a shaft 
that is longer than usual (such a shaft 
is obtainable in certain models), and a 
larger, slower-moving propeller. Another 
solution for the scow lies in the use of A 
pair of smaller outboards, one at each 
end of the stern. Their shafts may be 
locked and the boat stee®ed by an inde- 
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The outboard is ideol in 


pendent rudder. Two motors are much 
easier to mount and dismount than one 
that’s twice as powerful, and one of them 
may be removed from time to time for 
use on a skiff. Another thing, you can 
buy one at a time, if you have to watch 
the budget. 

Now for small cruisers. Perhaps you 
are planning one with overnight accom- 
modations, say from 17 to 22 ft. in length, 
the kind of boat for which an inboard 
engine would ordinarily seem more suit- 
able. Maybe, too, you have in mind the 
possibility of occasionally moving the 
craft to isolated waters by trailer. Then 
you'll find that portability is greatly in- 
creased if you use outboards. For one 


thing, it’ll be easier to get the boat on and 
and off the trailer with the engine de- 
tached and carried in boat hull or car. 





In the future we'll probably see a lot 
of snug outboard-power cruisers cleverly 
designed to save weight wherever possi- 
ble (perhaps by the use of waterproof 
plywood), with trailers designed to carry 
them. A thousand-mile automobile trip 
to Florida is comparatively short, as road 
distances are reckoned today, even with 
a trailer in tow. But it’s still a long way 
by small boat although there are good 
connecting waterways, and the tourist 
may have plenty of time. 

A highly desirable feature of the port- 
able cruiser is the fact that it has living 
quarters aboard. When you arrive at 


=F PES 


shallow water, where rocks, snags, and débris are a menace 


the-way sections. As a matter of fact, 
there’s no reason why the living quarters 
of the craft shouldn't be utilized while 
you're on the road, and the boat is on 
the trailer. It certainly makes for econ- 
omy in travel. 

Again, you may live near rough, open 
water—water requiring the use of a 
good-size boat yet affording no sheltered 
anchorage or dock for it. That may 
mean raising the heavy craft clear of 
the waves with an overhead hoist, or 
moving it out on a boat railway, or per- 
haps coaxing it over a shoal bar into < 
more protected spot. Here’s where a 
large outboard can help: you Can tilt it 
to decrease draft, or remove it entirely 
to lessen the weight to be handled by 
your hoist or railway. 

Very often power is 
needed only occasion- 
ally, as in the case of 
a large cabin sailboat 
of the racing type. 
Here again the out- 
board may be used to 
advantage. It will 
probably be stowed in 
a locker when the 
craft is under sail, so 
there'll be no dragging 
propeller to cut down 
speed. Yet power will 
be quickly available 
when it’s needed. And 
when weight must be 
reduced to a minimum 
for a race the outboard 
may be left ashore. 

An outboard comes 
in handy, too, should 
the main power plant 


i) 


of an _ inboard-power 
cruiser fail. And it’s 
often used for. sus- 
tained slow running 


(trolling, for instance) 
where the use of the 
, d main engine would be 
— costly and inefficient. 

But these are excep- 
tions. Generally speak- 
ing, the inboard en- 
gine is more satisfac- 
tory in boats of medium or large size. 
There are outboards available in horse- 
power ratings which might seem to as- 
sure adequate power, but their weight 
is consequently so great that they cannot 
be moved on or off a stern without con- 
siderable effort, and their feature of 
portability is lost. Likewise the weight 
astern of such a large outboard, 
cially in rough water, complicates bal- 
ance and trim even in boats designed 
for its use. 

Adequate protection of the engine is 
essential in a good-size boat that’s going 

(Continued on page 87) 
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YOUR 
BOAT 
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Built by experts since 1890 for fishermen. . . tourists | 
cottage ! nd general usage, Portable fe lding 
canvas or plyw it lels. Light, safe, durable, snagproof 
nd leakpr ( ry on s ilder or running board. Set up 
ly f f I ites or less hm for outboard 
. Used } >a nei A. work 
iN for FREE! nd MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Cana ae tributors—Pet uzh Can 0., 
eterborougt ” Ontas o, Canada 
THE ACME MFG. COMPANY 
26 Pool St. Miamisburg, Ohio 








15 ft. Long - 33 ins. Wide - 11} ins. Deep 
You can carry this canoe on your back as far into the 
“bush”, without fatigue, as you care to go. It has a 
built-in center carrying yoke. Afloat it is stable and very 
fast under the paddle. It will transport two men with full 
cruising equipment. Easy to put on top of your car. Free 
catalogue also shows 44 models of Inboards, Outboards, 
Rowboats, Canoes, Dinghies, Car Tops, and Sailboats. 


pe YAN BO ¥, ry th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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BOATS PATENTED 
The Original Patented synthetic bound veneer Boat. 
Lighter, st more durable, no water logging, 
vibrationless, Airplane Construction. See your dealer 
folder on Boats . . . Paddle- 
Boards .. . Aquaplanes . .. Water Skis, etc. 


C.S. VAN GORDON & SON » EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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Outboard or Inboard? 


(Continued from page 86) 


to meet rough going. That’s not easy if 
you employ an outboard. Though a well 
might be built into the craft to protect 
it, it’s hard to design one that will afford 
efficient propeller action, and one that 
will stay water-tight. Another thing, gas 
and oil consumption is likely to be pretty 
high in an outboard sufficiently large to 
drive a fair-size craft. This means that 
you'll have to use tanks, just as you 
would in an inboard installation. Then 
when you add the necessary and 
the starting device which is usually de 

sirable, you increase the cost to a point 
that pretty well balances the expense of 
an inboard engine, and you pile up 
weight as well. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the chunky sort of hull that re- 
quires a large, slow-turning propeller 

the kind most efficiently powered by 
inboard engine equipped with reduction 
gears 


controls 


an 


UT in the small-boat field it is doubtful 
that anything will ever displace the 
outboard engine. True, new inboards 
available that combine small size 
high speed, and they are efficient 
reasonable in price, but they do add 
weight; also they require certain instal- 
lation precautions, and increase a boat’s 
draft. Inboards are quite suitable for 
small boats that are kept afloat the se: 
son through, boats that operate in water 
deep enough to make grounding or col- 
lision with débris infrequent. Pulling 
such boats ashore is impracticable, and 
they should be kept on a mooring, or tied 
alongside a dock, in water deep enough 
to avert any possible damage to propeller 
and shaft. And grass-grown waters ne- 
cessitate frequent cleaning of the screw 
Of course, these are merely the usual 
disadvantages which lie in the use of any 
inboard motor. The smaller ones do have 
saving features, however. They can be 
readily removed for work in a shop, and 
due to their comparatively light weight 
a craft in which one is installed can be 
easily hauled out for underbody repairs 
The chief attractions of the outboard 
outfit are that even without it the boat 
may be rowed or paddled, that the engine 


are 
and 
and 


i- 


is low in cost and economical in opera 
tion, and that it’s easily removable for 
repairs. Portability is increased because 
the engine may be handled separately, 
and is a cinch to install. A pretty good 
gauge of outboard popularity is the fact 


that 150,000 were sold last year. 

When it comes to racing, a choice be- 
tween inboard and outboard power prob- 
ably will be dictated by one’s pocketbook 
Competition is likely to be expensive if 
the enthusiast expects to get very far 
But at that, outboards have brought the 
sport within the reach of many who 
previously couldn’t afford inboard-power 
racing. In the latter branch of the sport, 
classes are being developed which limit 
engine power, but it’s doubtful whether 
they will appeal to the dyed-in-the-wool 
outboard fan. 

So as I said at the start, 
g power consider your hull. 


when plan- 


nin Don’t ex- 


pect satisfaction from an inboard motor 
in a hull designed for an outboard. The 
engine itself will probably behave all 
right, but the forward shift of engine 
weight would probably prevent the bow 
from lifting properly even if you were to 
shift the ballast, live or solid. A heavy 
outboard, on the stern of a fast hull de- 
signed for inboard power, can be just as 
(Continued on page 88) 
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1514-fe. Chris-Craft Runabouts and Utility 
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22-ft. De Luxe Utility Boats—from $1590.* 
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Express Cruisers—priced from $6190. 
*Cabin extra. 
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NEW BOAT READY! 


BUILD OK-4 at Home in 
o Few Evenings! 
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Here is Mead’s sensational 
new 14-foot portable Out- 
board KI-YAK—the OK-4! 
Carries 4 adults and du'fel— 
takes motors up to9 H.P., 

oars anc ae i! Weig hs only 75 
Ib . Se Leakproof. 
Big! Lig! htt STRONG! 

You can build yours 
easily, quickly, perfectly 
at home in a few evenings 
from our patented, co »- 
plete construction kit ‘and 
Save nearly HALF! hig 
money assembling, sellingto 
others, peer re’s the 60- 
Ib. OK-2 for wr sail, oars 

and 3 —e My ‘paddle + sail 
KI-YAKS from 18 to 46 Ibs! 
Double Paddle or Oars now 
INCLUDED with your Kit! 
Write for FREE big colored 
**Picture Circulars,’’ amaz- 
ing Lm Factory -to- You 









BOATS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


50 Models—canvas or all oan. Sailboats, Outboards, 
Rowboats. Small Inboards and sensatio y new Weld- 
wood Skiffs. Priced from $36.00. ul Writ 
WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, 





Dept. H Michigan 













speed wheels, weediess, service wheels, 


| perfect trolling wheels a “purpose 
|} propellers that get you more speed 
| from any motor. S« 1 postcard for out 
board propeller “bible’’; contains specifi 
cations lor every motor built since 1926 





|} FOR YOUR INBOARD, INVESTIGATE : 
THE NEW “AQUA-MASTER” The sensation at all 


motor boat shows and races. Als< complete! t i propellers 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORATION 


Dept. O-3 ee ee ee ee ee ec a 














Build This Boat Yourself For $27.50 


Fishing or Outboard Model s, Lightweight teady 
cut-knock-down ports ie illustrated 
instructions, etc. Write todas 
N. S. Rieger Co., 26-2nd St., 


screws 


Miamisburg, Ohio 


PIONEER 


$23.50 to 
$174.00 


NON- SINKABLE 








For > yea America’s outstanding ul in Row Boats 
Fishing Hunting out board and Inboard, Sal md Play 
Roats! Alw & ready o use! Endo d byw leading immer 
" + resorts for Safe Gareftee B ww! Send Post 

d for Catalogue! It's FREI 


PIONEER. MFG. ‘co. 126 Perry St. Middlebury, 
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Outboard or Inboard? 


(Continued from page 87) 


dismal a failure. Moved aft instead of 
being amidships, the weight and drive of 
the engine may cause the stern to sink 
too far. These complications apply even 
when switching from an outboard to one 
of the new high-speed inboards, al- 
though the difficulty is not so evident in 
moderate speeds. 

Therefore if you plan to give up one 
form of power and adopt the other, you 
can avoid disappointment if you care- 
fully select a hull suitable to your new 
motive power. Boating satisfaction 
doesn't lie in either hull or motor alone, 
but in efficient codrdination of both, and 
that calls for competent design in the 
first place. Makeshifts seldom work well. 
—J. A. Emmett. 


Don’t Tinker With Plans 


Although it may seem easy, it is diffi- 
cult—and with most types even impos- 
sible—to lengthen or otherwise seriously 
alter a plan to give a longer or larger 
boat. For the designer, such alterations 
entail fresh calculations to insure cor- 
rect buoyancy and trim; new plans; and 
perhaps even a change in material spec- 
ifications to provide added strength. It’s 
almost as easy to start fresh. 

If the amateur builder attempts to 
make the boat longer or larger than the 
plan calls for, not only is he likely to be 
disappointed with the behavior—and 
perhaps appearance—of the finished 
boat, but he will run up against difficul- 
ties all during its construction. 

Even if a certain plan suits you in 
every way except in size, and you must 
have a larger boat, do not attempt to 
change it, or even to take the trouble of 
writing to the designer asking if it can 
be done. Look about for another plan 
which will give you the size you want: 
stock plans are fairly plentiful for any 
type or size, and cost little—J. A. E. 


What Shape Bottom? 


The man considering his first boat, 
for fishing or outboard-motor use, often 
finds it hard to decide whether to buy a 
flat-bottom skiff, a round-bilge craft, or 
a V-bottom boat. 

In general, a flat-bottom boat is lowest 
in price, moderate in weight, and rows 


fairly easily. V-bottom boats cost a 
little more, should weigh about the 
same, and are a little easier to row and 


Round-bottom boats 
generally cost the most, can be made to 
weigh less than either of the other 
types, but do not row or drive any 
easier than a good V-bottom boat. 

The flat-bottom boat will carry more 
than another type of comparative 
length, beam, and freeboard (height of 
gunwale above water). The V-bottom 
rates next in this respect, the round- 
bottom last. 

For stability and rough-water ability 
it is a toss-up between V-bottom and 
round bottom models, with the design of 
the particular boat the deciding factor. 

If the matter of appearance enters 
into the question the round-bottom 
comes first, perhaps, with the V-bottom 
following closely. In the matter of up- 
keep the flat-bottom boat is preferable, 
the V-bottom comes next, with the 
round-bilge possibly a little more ex- 
pensive to maintain, especially the 
boat becomes old and repairs may be- 
come necessary.—J. A. E. 
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THE WOODEN BOAT 
THAT FOLDS 


Rugged, seaworthy, safe. Built 
by veteran boat builders to 
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meet every demand for a lig:tt, 

compact, portable boat. Gives long servi_e. 
Unfolds, ready to launch in one minute. Handles 
outboard motor. 
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353-4th Ave. 


WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 


AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


how to 
How to 


This manual shows you 
do every kind of wood carving. 


new 


carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays, 
chests, furniture, etc. How to do chip 
carving, level surface carving, incising, 


carving in relief. Carving human and ani- 
mal figures in the round completely ex- 


plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 


$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid, 
or order COD plus postage if you wish. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life—- Dept. 60 
New York, N. Y. 








Bait Casting : 


and faults of 


Frank discussion of the merits 
different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and 
lures. Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait 
Casting” —rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, 
making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 
playing and netting, the handling of leaping 


fish, casting at night and “beating a back- 
lash.” Different and new systems are recom- 
mended for handling plugs, pork, spoons, and 


live bait. The most likely angling strategies 
are outlined for shallows, weed beds, and 
deep water, for rapid and for sluggish streams. 
86 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25ce. Write Dept. 60. 


_| Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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os Sixty smartly styled boats to choose 
from! ew lightweight construction. 
59 lb. cartop boats, outboards, rowboats, 
fishing and resort boats. w priced. 
Safe—leakproof seams, no caulking, no 
wood to rot—no upkeep. Cushioned 
operation. Buoyant, easily handled. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! Box A-6 


STAR METAL BOAT CO., GOSHEN. IND 


B & E PORTO BOAT 


Strong, Rigid, Safe, Seaworthy. 


FOLDING BOAT 


Set up in a few minutes. All Sizes. 
Handles Outboard. Circular Free. 
BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Dept. O Glen Cove, N. Y. 















BUILD A BOAT BY THE 
WELCH SYSTEM .Its in- 
expensive; interesting 
and profitable Every- 
thing for building, equip- 
ping or repairing boats. 
USE WELCH READY 
CUT PARTS. Send 10c 
for catalog showing boats 
pes; boat hardware; propellers; Marine 
paints; Sails; Boat finishing Materials and WELCH 
WHITE CAP MARINE MOTORS 


WELCH BOAT CO., Station k-s, MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN 
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$ ing Boats. Please 
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ested in. Kidney 
FOX RIVER BOAT WKS., INC. Boats are safe, 
West De Pere, Wis. Se iworthy Boats. — 
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FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 






Light, easy to handle, flexible steel frame: carry by hand and 
on auto: safe for family: a »n-sinkable, stronger than 


sizes: non 


wood: used by U. S. and foreign governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Send for Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 





490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Builders of Boats 


Answers to 


Boating fans 


Austin Engine for Cruiser 


Question: I have decided to build a 15-ft 
cabin boat, installing an Austin engine I already 
own. Would this be sufficient power?—F. S. L., 
Tenn. 


trouble with converting such 
because of the 


Answer: One 
an engine to marine use is that 
low cost of running it in a car it’s apt to have 
been worn out before you get it. Overhauling 
and converting an outfit like this only means 
headaches. But if the engine is in good condi 
tion and is correctly converted it should give 
satisfaction. Remember, though, that it will 
turn only a small propeller, and should be in- 
stalled only in a small, easily driven hull.— 


J. A. E. 





Safety in Rough Coastal Waters 


Question: How safe would a 50-ft. unsink- 
able metal boat be in the rough waters off the 
North Carolina coast? Could I depend on this 
type of craft in squalls, or would a well-built 
wooden boat be better? —E. S. C., North Carolina. 


Answer: Safety in such waters is more a 
matter of experience and careful handling, and 
of engine reliability, than of model or con- 
struction, The unsinkable boat is yet to be 
built, for pleasure purposes, at least—lifeboats 
of this type are of little use for anything else. 
Most of the trouble along the North Carolina 
coast is in getting out of and into inlets without 
running foul of the breakers which 
them. Sometimes it’s impossible to 
all; 
wind or tide, or head for some other inlet 
preference in boats would be a wooden one 
the sea-skiff type, such as are i 
similar conditions along the New Jersey coz 


surround 
get in at 


one must run offshore, wait for a shift of 
My 


used ur 





and I'd insist on a good marine engine, even 
though it may cost more than the hull. Why 
not visit the Coast Guard Captain at the 


station nearest your location and get his ideas 
on the best for that section?—J, A. E 


Motor and Sail for Kayak 


Question: What size outboard motor should 
I get for my 12-ft. kayak? What equipment 
will I need to sail it?—W. F., New Jersey. 


On such a boat I'd use the smallest 
possible motor, not much horsepower 
You may need one of the canoe attachments 
designed to carry a motor on a 
boat, if your kayak is that shape. Some motor 
and kayak manufacturers list them. For sailing, 
you'll want a short mast and single lateen-type 
triangular sail (no jib), leeboards, and a rud- 
der.—J. A. E. 


Answer: 
over 1 


pointed-stern 


River Camping Trip 


Question: We're considering a trip down 
the Susquehanna River from Sayre, Pa., to the 
Conowingo Dam by rowboat and outboard, 
camping on shore at night. The party will 
consist of my wife and me and our 9-year-old 
son, with perhaps another adult Would a 
rowboat of 14 to 16 feet with a moderately 


rounded bottom and a one-lung kicker of about 
g 


the $35 class do the job?—G. B. deM., Pa. 


Answer: The boat you have in mind is 
most suitable for such a trip, but for such a 
load I'd advise a 2%4-horsepower motor Al- 


downstream you may 
times, and 


though you'll be going 
want to buck the current at 
motors are apt to be disappointing with 
heavily loaded boats. In any case, I'd confine 
the party to the family; four people and duffel 
will not leave much room in this craft 
Besides regular camping equipment, 
supply of mixed fuel, shear pins, and ordinary 
tools, plus drinking water and food in cans or 
other compact form, since supplies may be 
hard to get between towns.—J. A. E. 
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FACTORY 
The world’s lightest, handiest out- 

board motor... now yours at record-, 
breaking low cost! Weighs less than 
oars—snugs into inches of space in 
your car .. . capably powers row- 
boats, fishing boats, canoes. . . 
can be taken with you on every 
fishing trip, and used on rental 
boats available everywhere! 
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Weighs only 
8'/, pounds 
+ 


Prices F.O.8. 
Factory 


only $37.50. The powerful < 
“Ace”, only $47.50. Catalog, handy Boat-and-Mo- 
tor Selector, Boat Directory of Leading Builders, 
all-FREE. Address, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
i489 North 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Light weight, 
durable, carefully built boats 
at remarkably low prices. Made of 
toughest galvanized copper bearing 
steel, Wood gun-wales. Heavy tran- 
soms for outboard motors, Twoor more 
built-in air chambers for extra buoyancy 
in case of upset. Real wave riders; easy 
to handle. Never leak or warp. Always 
ready for use. Both round and flat bottom 
boats; all sizes and styles. 

Write For Free Boat Booklet with de- 

scription and prices of complete line of 

metal boats—knockabouts for fishermen, 

light weight livery boats for parks and ree 
sorts, heavy duty craft for outboard motors, 
Dealers Wanted—who can develop volume sales, 

COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 4226-P Kansas City, Missouri. 







Would you buy from 
someone who builds one 
“‘now-and-then”’, or from 
men who have spent years 
in boat designing, and 
who each year build thous- 
ands? There is so much more to 
boat-building than just the material and labor that 
goes into them. The speed, safety and enjoyment 
you get depend on correct design. 


THOMPSON 


“Better Built Boats” 


—for fishing, rowing, out- 
boards, inboards, canoes, 
sailboats, etc., give you, 
through volume production 
at two big plants, top value 
in correct design, selected 
materials, and expert work- 
manship. Yet with all, 
Thompson Boats are sur- 
prisingly low priced. Send 
for Free Boat Catalog. See for 
yourself how .. . “‘Thompson 
Beats the World on Boats.” 


Please state the kind of boat 
you areinterested in. Write- 


THOMPSON BROS. 
BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann Street 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 

118 Elm Street (100) 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Outboards $42 and up 


Very fast utility model 





Canoes $66 and up 
15'2 Ft. 
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You Can Master Both Barrels 


OOD second-barrel shooters are 
not so plentiful as they once 
were, it seems to me, probably 
because game is scarcer. There 

are fewer opportunities now of getting 
doubles by an effective second shot, ex- 
cept in duck hunting—and ducks aren't 
nearly so abundant as they used to be. 
In the old days, prairie chickens traveled 
in flocks and doubles were common, so 
that shotgun hunters became pretty 
skillful in quick work with the second 
barrel. It paid them to be. 

But more important today than bring- 
ing down doubles is effective shooting 
with the second barrel when 
you've missed with the first. 
As I mentioned recently, 
such shooting takes concen- 
tration and plenty of prac- 
tice. When I put in a lot 
of drilling at it—even going 
so far as to make a practice 
of whipping in the second 
barrel on a falling dead bird 

I soon became fast and ef- 
fective with it. Once a man 
asked me how far a quail 


could fly between my first 
and second shots, provided 
I missed him first time. I 


estimated it at 15 ft. He 
was positive that it couldn't 
be done—not with accuracy. 
Well, I know that the old 
live-pigeon trap shots were 
even faster than that, and 
they took a deal of pride 
in the way they could flash 


in that second barrel. We 
have few shooters like them 
today. 

Good second-barrel work 


depends, of course, on the 
shooter, but bore and load 
have a very important ef- 
fect on it. Oddly enough, 
a lightweight 12 gauge with 
a stiff load will slow up the 
second barrel and make its 
delivery less accurate. Such 
a gun, with 3% drams of 
powder and 1 oz. of shot, 
has a jump and a shock that 
are bound to retard speed in getting 
off the second shot, provided the gun 
weighs less than 7 lb., although it may 
be quick and accurate with the first 
barrel. For that heavy charge in a 12 
gauge what you really need is about 
7% lb. of gun. 

You can adjust the thing the other 
way too. If your 12 gauge weighs less 
than 7 lb., then it seems to me that 3 
drams of powder and 1's oz. of shot are 
called for. Lightweight guns with a 
heavy charge always kick. Yours may 
not appear to do so, but you are just not 
noticing it. In battle, with the enemy’s 
shells bursting about them, the crew of 
a French 75 never hear the sound of 
their own gun—but the field piece is 


90 


making just as much noise as it ever 
did, which is plenty. 

Duck shooters keep up their second- 
barrel work because their game goes in 
flocks, and the hunter is out to get every 
double he can. But the quail shot, do- 
ing much of his hunting in brush, soon 
gets to depend entirely on the first bar- 
rel. Off goes his shot, and he’s confi- 
dent that the bird’s been hit. He for- 
gets the gun and watches to see where 
his game is going to fall. Then, to his 
amazement, it keeps right on flying, and 
by the time he whips in his futile second 
barrel, the bird’s 30 or 40 ft. beyond 





"No, | haven't got a license—but my dog has!" 


first-barrel range, and there's a double- 
barrel miss to be chalked up. It’s the 
old story of “hitting is history, missing 
is mystery.” 

Unless you're a lot better than most of 
us, you can’t fire that first barrel with 
assurance that the bird is going to be 
stopped, and halt your gun’s swing at 
that point, or let it drift off. Hit or miss, 
you must carry the gun right along to 
where the bird should be if he’s still 
alive, and he won't get far before you've 
driven in your second barrel. Some 
men’s reactions and movements are 
quicker than others’ but don’t take a 
chance; do the thing with mechanical 
correctness. 

How are we to acquire sound habits 


in the use of the second barrel? Well, 
once on a time I'd been shooting bob- 
whites and little else for quite a while. 
Not much second-barrel work was called 
for, except when bevies broke. Then I 
switched to snipe, and my second-barrel 
work was pretty punk. So, as I've said, 
I started to take two shots at every bird: 
no matter if he were stopped dead in 
the air with the first barrel, he got the 
second while falling. I knew how to 
take plunging birds, having shot crip- 
pled ducks as they fell. In a week I be- 
came so mechanically precise with that 
second barrel that I had to stop myself 
consciously after that from 
shooting it at a dead quail. 
And today when I find my 
second-barrel shooting is 
slowing up, I go back to that 
practice. 

Speaking of the “second” 
barrel would seem to imply 
that this discussion is con- 
fined to double-guns. Of 
course, that’s not the case at 


all. The second shot (or 
third or fourth, for that 
matter) of the pump gun 


falls into the same category. 
The man who works a trom- 
bone-action gun with auto- 
matic precision and speed is 
just as well off as he’d be 
with two barrels, possibly 
better off. I believe I can 
do better work with a pump. 
The reason may be the slight 
delay in working the action 
which permits the body to 
return to balance and the 
mind to concentration. Or 
it may be that the main- 
tained elevation (keeping 
the piece where it should be, 
neither too high nor too 


low) should get the credit. 
I once undertook to an- 
alyze second-barrel misses 


by shooting over water or 
into brush and watching 
where the charge went. I 
learned that in many cases 
it went high. In my own 
shooting, I doped that out as being the 
result of recoil and jump. This raised 
my head along with the gun, and when 
the piece went back to shoulder I found 
that I did not cheek fully, the result be- 
ing that while I saw the bird over the 
muzzle as usual, my rear sighting was 
high. 

Another reason for misses with the 
second barrel is shooting behind. This 
is purely the result of nervousness, anx- 
iety—the fear that the bird is getting 
too far. We can’t hurry the swing of 
the gun without jerking it, perhaps, but 
we can hurry the trigger, and that un- 
fortunately is what we do. This also 
happens with the first barrel in brush 
(Continued on page 93) 
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.eTHEY’RE WINCHESTER, OF COURSE! 


TRADE MARK 


HEN you buy .22 cartridges to take along on your Summer vacation, specify 

WINCHESTER-—they’re time-proved and performance-tested for the various types 
of shooting you'll want to do at your cottage or camp, or on that fishing trip into the 
big woods. 


You can pep up any vacation with a lot of rifle shooting—keen fun for every member 
of the family. You'll be surprised how quickly the old shootin’ eye will respond to really 
fine ammunition in your WINCHESTER rifle .. . how quickly keen competition will de- 
velop between the various members of the party. 


WINCHESTER, pioneer in the development of rim-fire ammunition, still sets the pace 
with ammunition that it’s a joy to shoot. The standard-price WINCHESTER Leader .22 
Long Rifle cartridges that you buy today actually shoot flatter and with consistently finer 
accuracy than the best special match ammunition of a few years ago. And you get similar 
excellence in Leader .22 Longs and .22 Shorts. All three sizes with finest special smokeless 
powder; solid-type lubricated lead bullets; clean, dependable WINCHESTER Staynless 
priming—complete relief from rust and cleaning worries. 


At the same cost, for long range shooting, get the extra speed and power of WINCHES- 
TER Super Speeds. Buy them especially for shooting small pests. Like Leaders, they have 
Staynless priming. Progressive-burning smokeless powder. Choice of lubricated solid lead 
bullets, or harder-hitting wax-coated Kopperklad hollow-points. 


In WINCHESTER .22 rim fire rifles, there is a full range—a dozen sporting and target 
models, the world’s finest and most complete line. For vacation use and general year-round 
shooting, you will have a rifle to be proud of in either of the repeaters shown here. Model 74 
.22 Automatic (self-loading) now comes in choice of either .22 Long Rifle or .22 Short. 
After a year’s thorough tryout, under all conditions, by thousands of shooters, it is the 
recognized leading low-priced .22 automatic. The Model 61 slide action repeater, built 
like the famous WINCHESTER Model 12 repeating shotgun, similarly dominates its par- 
ticular class. As shown, it is chambered to shoot .22 Long Rifle, Long and Short cartridges 
interchangeably. Also comes with octagon barrel, chambered individually for Long Rifles, 
Shorts or .22 W.R.F. cartridges. 


See your dealer NOW about a WINCHESTER .22 rifle and cartridges for your vaca- 


tion shooting. Send coupon below for catalog—FREE. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 10-T 





New Haven, Conn., U. S$ 


Address 


Name f osncsseennnescnoncone visto suseeshenessees 


Yes, send me Free the Winchester Pocket Gatalog of World Standard Guns and Ammunition. 




















Ir was the trail-trav- 
eling Indian of days 
gone by who discov- 







And Bass gives 
you that comfort today. 
For example, look at the Ranger. 


Like other Bass Outdoor Foot- 
wear, the Ranger is made with 
True Moccasin construction, 
which gives you top comfort. 
Your feet are cushioned by a 
single piece of leather. No inner- 
sole, no welt, just comfort! The 
Double Construction process 
keeps your feet dry, and Double 
Leather Soles are your guarantee 
of long wear. Write for cat- 


alog to G. H. Bass & Co., 156 
Canal St., Wilton, Maine. 
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Little but Smart 


(Continued from page 27) 


a tremendous slaughter of the “defense- 
less” animals was predicted. However, 
the deer had been kept on their toes by 
poaching prospectors and woodcutters, 
and in the first week-end more than 300 
hungry hunters succeeded in bagging 
the grand total of three bucks. 

For the sportsman who likes to seek 
the rare and novel, who likes the dif- 
ficult, and who isn’t afraid of hard work, 
I can think of no more satisfactory field 
sport than going after the little fantails 
north of the border. Usually, though not 
always, they range high; and climbing 
around below the rim rocks, and hunt- 
ing on lofty wind-swept ridges with 
thousands of square miles of desert and 
grassland spread out below, is as much a 
part of the game as the actual shooting. 

In Texas and New Mexico, where there 
are other and larger varieties of white- 
tails, the Coues deer is known as a fantail. 
In Arizona, where it is the only white- 
tail deer, it goes by that name. All over 
Mexico it is called venado cola blanca 
whereas mule deer are called buras. 
3ut wherever Coues deer are found they 
are much the same, and there are a 
few things about them which the pro- 
spective hunter should remember. 

For one thing, their range is small. 
The average Coues deer lives and dies 
within a few square miles of territory. 
Day after day he'll bed down in the 
same basin or even on the same point. 
He may move a mile when you kick him 
out, but next day he'll probably be back. 
When you find the range of a bunch of 
bucks, you should stick to it like a miner 
to a promising vein. Usually, if you're 
careful and patient, you'll be repaid. 

Another point to remember is that the 
little white-tail is gregarious. Find one 
and you'll usually see more. A bunch 
may break up somewhat to feed, but 
when the sun gets high and they decide 
to bed, they are usually back in the same 
locality. Forty deer may feed over five 
square miles and bed in an area not 
more than half a mile square. So where 
the hunter sees plentiful sign, he should 
give the country more than a lick and 
a promise. 


EALLY intensive hunting pays better 

dividends with the little Coues than 
with any species I know. Find their 
range, and then do a good job on it! 
That's the recipe for los venados. If two 
men hunt the same country, so much the 
better; they should neither hunt side by 
side nor lose touch with each other. 
Instead they should hunt the likely- 
looking spots as a team, each proceed- 
ing so that if the buck runs from him, 
the other fellow will have a chance. A 
wise old Coues buck in suitable country 
can make a monkey out of any one 
hunter, as a rule—or out of two hunters 
traveling close together. 

To get the little white-tails, a telescope 
sight is almost a necessity. For one 
thing, ranges are long and the ‘scope is 
consequently helpful. But even more 
important, the glass will enable the 
sportsman to distinguish the bucks from 
the does. Usually big bucks are darker 
than does, but in poor light this dif- 
ference is not easy to discern. And even 
under the best of conditions the small 
antlers are hard to see, even at fairly 
close range. I have been able, with the 
naked eye, to see antlers on big buck 
mule deer at considerably more than 


300 yards; but it is often impossible to 
see the little white-tail’s antlers at half 
that distance. 

Late one afternoon I watched what I 
thought was a doe climb out of a canyon 
and didn’t realize I was looking at a big 
Coues buck until it was silhouetted 
against the sky line. With fair light, a 
man with good eyes and a good ’scope 
should identify a buck at 300 yards. 

For their size the little fantails require 
a lot of lead, and the medicine for them 
is a rather light, flat-shooting, easily ex- 
panded bullet at high velocity. Last 
season I saw a beautiful example of 
what it takes to nail deer at long range. 
Two hunters, one armed with a .30/30 
and the other with a .30/06, were shoot- 
ing at a big buck running across a flat 
at from 300 to 400 yards. A .30/30 bullet 
landed in his lung, but he kept going 
until a .30/06 nailed him. After that he 
didn’t argue. 

The antlers of the 
A pair with a main beam of sixteen 
inches is good, very good. The record 
for the species is only a bit more than 
twenty. The antlers are nearly always 
quite symmetrical and the spread usual- 
ly measures about what the beam does. 

But at that, the head of a good buck is 
a trophy any man has a right to be 
proud of. The little venado may be a toy 
deer, but he’s plenty smart. He has what 
they call savvy out in the Southwest! 


fantai: are small. 


Federal Figures Doubted 


HE big-game population of Wyoming 

is not so large as the estimate of the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey makes 
it to be, in the opinion of Wyoming's 
game and fish commission. 

The federal estimate of 1938 credited 
Wyoming with 126,000 big-game animals, 
of which 40,700 were elk and 3,300 were 
mountain sheep. The next year’s esti- 
mate raised the total to 202,900 big-game 
animals, an increase of about 77,000 with- 
in a year. Included in that estimate 
were 91,700 elk, (more than 100 percent 
above the 1938 total); 7,400 moose, and 
5,000 mountain sheep. 

State officials suspect that there was 
considerable duplication in the 1939 fig- 
ures. For instance, the estimate credited 
7,782 elk to the federal refuge in Jackson 
Hole, 33,920 to the national forests with- 
in the state, 15,000 to national parks and 
reservations, and 35,000 to the Taylor 
grazing districts. But the Jackson Hole 
elk are down in the valley during the 
winter only; in summer they frequent 
the surrounding forests and the Grand 
Teton and Yellowstone national parks, 
and thus may have been counted twice. 

As to the 35,000 elk, 4,000 moose, and 
2,000 mountain sheep credited to the 
Taylor grazing districts in Wyoming, it 
is pointed out that these districts are 
mostly in dry plains regions, and it is 
doubted that any of the animals in ques- 
tion frequent them, even in summer. 

State commission figures fall far below 
the Bureau of Biological Survey’s 
timates. 

It is believed that the state harbors 
not more than 148,610 big-game animals, 
of which elk number 35,000, mule deer 
60,000, antelope 33,000, moose 3,300, moun- 
tain sheep 2,500, white-tail deer 2,000, 
and black bear 1,500. These estimates 
agree in general with the official U. S. 
Forest Service figures for the state. 
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Master Both Barrels 


(Continued from page 90) 


shooting when it appears that the mark 
will be covered in another second by a 
tree. 

Again, we tend to grip our guns too 
tightly when aiming, particularly when 
shooting the second barrel. The spring- 
ing of game causes nerves and muscles 
to tense, and we jam the butt against 
the shoulder so hard that both shooter 
and piece vibrate. Then we hold it with 
such rigid force that we just cannot di- 
rect it to the mark with ease and speed. 

But here too the pump gun is likely 
to improve our shooting, as the act of 
pumping tends to loosen us up. One of 
the best shots I’ve ever known told me 
that many of the misses on the final few 
birds of a great score at traps were 
caused by a tense grip on the gun. This, 
of course, refers to first-barrel shooting 
but it applies equally to all shooting. 


ENSENESS of grip makes the first 

barrel slow, and then we tighten down 
further for a sure miss with the second. 
Tenseness of grip ruins our timing by 
causing the piece to move either slowly 
or jerkily. Further, the force we put 
into our hands affects the trigger finger 
as well, and we get premature let-offs, 
plenty of them, which is one reason why 
the second barrel has a trigger pull 142 
lb. heavier than the first. Talk to your- 
self if you find that this severe, tense 
gripping is handicapping you. Say, 
“Hold your horses, old boy, this isn’t 
a matter of life or death, and anyhow 
no use in hurting yourself more than 
you do the bird.” 

In addition to correcting bad gun 
handling we must stop premature trig- 
ger pulling. Notice, now and then, by 
aiming with an empty gun, how easy it 
is to cover an imaginary bird with a 
natural and comfortable hold, first with 
one barrel and then with the other at 
a point farther on. Then try the same 
thing holding like grim death. After 
that, you'll understand why misses are 
frequent with the second barrel. The 
thing to do is to take definite and con- 
scious steps to make yourself loosen up 
in shooting, to break yourself of this 
tense holding, especially in second-bar- 
rel work. 

Just as in making doubles, have the 
second barrel in mind before you fire the 
first. But don’t neglect the first barrel. 
Whatever you do, don’t pick out a bird 
for your second barrel before you've 
finished hitting the first one. Shoot, and 
maintain gun at cheek while you find a 
second mark. Chances are you'll spot 
one promptly and nail him while he’s in 
range, but don’t let that gun get away 
from you. If a piece has to be read- 
justed to shoulder or cheek, crucial time 
is lost. And if both shots are hurried 
it doesn’t matter much about time, be- 
cause the bird will be missed anyhow. 

Plenty of good drilling is required in 
learning to time a second shot effective- 
ly. I sat in a blind with a market hunt- 
er many years ago. The birds weren’t 
coming in to us, but a blind half a mile 
away was busy. At brief intervals there’s 
come a bang, bang or a bang, bang, bang 
the reports being almost too fast to be 
counted. Jim said laconically, “We 
aren’t getting any shooting, but we're 
even with those shooters—they’re not 
getting any game. Nobody could, shoot- 
ing that way.” 

It’s the old difference between haste 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Note the baffle rings and gas vents in this 
cutaway view of the WEAVER CHOKE. Rush 
ing gases strike these rings and tend to pull 








the gun forward, thereby lessening rearward 
recoil. Gases are released through vents 
BEFORE shot leaves barrel, reducing the 
muzzle blast and preventing scattered shot 
















Check These Weaver Features 
Uniform Killing Patterns at ALL Ranges 
Reduced Recoil and Muzzle Blast 
No “Blown” Patterns 
Any Degree of Choke 


Weaver Choke com- 


plete with any 2 
choke tubes 


Address ” 


12 gauge 


W. R. WEAVER COMPANY, Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas 
Please send me your new illustrated folder on the WEAVER CHOKE [). 


Name............ 2 


CThe New 


AVER 
HOK 


Mahes Your Shotgun an All-Around Gua 


The new Weaver Choke gives you consistent, uniform dis- 
tribution of pellets and deadly patterns at all ranges, from 
a wide, even, 20-yard skeet pattern to an 85% extra full 
choke pattern for ducks to 70 yards. (Patterns from the or- 
dinary full choke gun run about 75%.) No blown patterns 
—whatever your range, you can count On an even pattern 
with killing effect. And what's more, the Weaver Choke 
greatly reduces recoil and muzzle blast. Does not change 
the handling or balance of your gun; the connecting unit 


is only slightly larger than 
the gun barrel, neat and 
business-like in appear- 
ance. Your choice of any 
shot spread — from extra 
full choke to special skeet 
choke. See the new Wea- 
ver Choke at your dealer’s 
today! 







Now ready in 









Please send folders on Weaver Scopes for; Rifles (] Shotguns (). 


W. R. WEAVER COMPANY, EL PASO, TEXAS 














Dress Your EYES 


for Coolness, too! | 
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CALOBAR < 


Sun Glasses 
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Shut Out Fhe 


heat rays as well as glare! 


Eves actually feel cool, refreshed when pro- 


tected by AO Calobar Sun Glasses. For the 


lenses, developed by scientists of American 
Optical Company, do more than soften glare 
and shut out ultra-violet rays ... they also 


absorb infra-red (heat) rays! For complete 


protection ... maximum comfort in shoot- 
ing or any outdoor activity, wear AO Calobar 
Sun Glasses. See why sportsmen favor them 

why U. S. Army Air Service specifies 
“Calobar or equivalent.” A variety of smart 
styles. If vou wear glasses, you can have AO 


Calobar lenses ground to your prescription. 


Ask about AO Polaroid Day Classes, too. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL 


Company 
SOUTHBRIDGE 


World 


MASSACH 


Maker of Ophthalmic Produc 


USETTS 


Larwest 


“BEST 


Says F. C. NESS 








LOW-COST SPOTTING 
SCOPE WE HAVE FOUND” 


in the March 1940 issue of 
TUE 





AMERICAN KIFLEMAN 








This conclusion was 
arrived at after 
comparison of 


uw recent 
all avail 


$18.45 


STAND $5.95 able spotting scopes side 
by side on the range. 
Slig fly his her 
( f \ recent survey among 
Rockie top ranking pistol shoot 


ers shows that more use 
the Moss 
berg “Spot 
shot™ than 
any other 
popular price spotting 
scope. 

See the “SPOTSHOT” at your dealer's today—or send 3c 
for literature describing it and other Mossberg products. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 


6006-C St. John Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Go for VARMINT 


with these IDEAL LOADS 


.22 Hornet. .220 Swift 
-22-30002R Lovell 





.218 Bee. 


Sample Bullets a 
c¢ each 










“IDEAL No.3 


with 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
ame 






No. 3 Too! reloads 
RIM cases Jecaps 
) reprimes, etc. No. 10 


Rimless. Ea 


Lyman Sights, 85-T West St., 
Middlefield, Conn. 


Hand Book SOc 
Folder Free 








Grizzlies Keep On Coming | 


(Continued from 


When my guest arrived, we moved to 
the spot where the bear had entered the 
water. Both of us had our rifles at 
ready; I had a Mannlicher and led the 
way. Rounding an immense upturned 
root, I came face to face with a bear 
that was every bit as big as the one I'd 
seen before. This one was about ten 
feet away, side on, and when it reared 
I fired. Down it fell with a crash, and 
didn't move again. 

My guest stared at the big carcass. 

“Sorry you didn’t get a chance to tus- 
sle with him,” I said carelessly, as I lifted 
“a paw nine inches across, with claws six 
inches long. 

“Well, maybe I'll get my chance yet, 
he replied, but with little enthusiasm. 

Then I heard a stick crack on the far 
side of the river. Something told me 
that the other grizzly was coming back, 
and that he'd be fighting mad when he 
got a glimpse of his fallen companion. 
“Quick!” I said to my friend, prodding 
him toward a slight rise. We'd barely 
made the elevation when the big silver- 
tip burst out of the clearing on the op- 
posite bank, saw us and the dead bear 
in a flash, let out a roar that could have 
been heard for miles, and leaped head- 
long into the stream. The water flew 
as he galloped toward us. 

“Fire! Fire as quick as you can!” I 
exclaimed. Only a few brief seconds sep- 
arated us from that infuriated monster, 
and my guest seemed to know it, for his 
arms seemed paralyzed. 

Quickly I brought my own rifle up and 


” 


fired. The great grizzly dropped but 
bounced right up again and came on 
faster than ever. Another yard and a 


second slug felled him. Again he rushed 
forward, his blind fury increasing with 
every step. In a few more strides that 
agent of death would be upon us. 

Up again came my Mannlicher and I 





At 300 Yards 


oe HERE you goin’ with the rifle, 

bub?” asked the _ old-timer. 
“Deer huntin’! Let’s have a look at 
your gun. Mm-mm, some fancy, ain't 
it? Reminds me of when I was about 
your size. Didn’t have no such con- 
traption as this. Mine was an old 
Sharps single-shot. I remember one 
sich afternoon as this I was settin’ up 
there in that clearin’, waitin’ whilst 
the dogs ran a big buck. Purty soon 
I hears ’em gittin’ nearer 'n’ nearer, 
and suddenly this big buck comes 


AL, 


page ,1 


forced myself into cool and steady aim. 

At my final shot the bear fell With 
incredible tenacity he tried to rise, but 
toppled again, dead. And he was hard- 
ly a length from us! If I was shaken 
(and I was), my friend was practically 
palsied with fear. Quite a little time 
passed before we felt up to skinning out 
the beast. 

Then again that tell-tale crackling of 
twigs came to me, and in a 
two we had our weapons at ready as we 
faced the far bank. Out marched two 
silvertips, one about the size of the bears 
I'd just killed, and the other the biggest 
and most magnificent I’ve ever seen! 

The whole thing began to seem like a 
hunter’s nightmare, when he sees bears 
popping out at him from all directions. 
And I knew that if this pair was as ag- 
gressive the second bear we'd met, 
we were in for trouble. 

I waited a moment to get a good tar- 
get, and fired. The big fellow dropped; 
the other reared and looked around in a 
startled way, but evidently didn’t see us. 
I took steady aim at him, pulled—and 
my hammer clicked on a dud. As I 
fumbled to replace the cartridge the fall- 
en bear got up—he’d only been wounded 
—and with his companion disappeared 
into the woods. 

Some ancestral instinct must have 
prompted me to follow the wounded ani- 
mal and, scarcely thinking, I started to 
wade the stream. When part way across 
I glanced back, saw my city friend climb- 
ing a tree. That brought me to my 
senses. Even if I were foolish enough 
to follow a wounded grizzly into the for- 
est, I had no right to desert a tender- 
foot, when I might not come back. 

3ut I couldn't resist another impulse. 
“Come on, quick!” I called. “Here’s your 
chance to get those scratches!” 

My friend clung to his tree 
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a-sneakin’ outa the bush in front of me 

“He were only ‘bout fifty yards 
away, so I pulls down on him and cuts 
loose. He jumps six feet into the air 
and makes off up the hill. I'd shot 
under him. So I sneaks up where I 


knows there’s another clearin’, and 
sure enough, there he goes. This 
time he’s about 100 yards off. So I 
ups and lets drive again. This time 


I snipped a tuft o’ hair off his back. 
I'd shot too high. He makes off up 
the road, gittin’ farther and farther 
away with every jump. By the time 
I gits in another shell he’s a good 300 
yards away. I holds steady and lets 


go. Mind you, he was a good 300 
yards away i 
“Yes,” gasped the breathless boy. 


° 


“You let go at 300 yards and 
“And danged if I didn’t Biss him 
again!" —W. A. M. 
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Master Both Barrels 


(Continued from page 93) 


and speed. You’re hasty when you miss 
consistently, fast when you hit consist- 
ently. Being obsessed with a desire to 
get that barrel off, come what may, you'll 
probably miss. But if, like the expert, 
you drill and practice until you don’t 
make a false motion, don’t get off the 
swing, don’t take anything for granted, 
after a while you’re bound to hit con- 
sistently with the second barrel. 

Choke is important too, but every 
shooter has to study himself and his 
shooting in deciding the choke of his 
barrels. Myself, I aim more accurately 
with the first barrel than with the sec- 
ond. For this reason I want a left bar- 
rel just as open as the right, having 
learned from experience that I can kill 
more game that way. Once on a time, 
having a double-gun with the first barrel 
improved-cylinder and the second full 
choke, I undertook, as an experiment, 
to shoot the full-choke barrel first. I 
learned that the improved-cylinder was 
a deadly second barrel. Another shoot- 
er might reverse the thing, taking delib- 
erate, careful aim with the second bar- 
rel. The gun, then, has to be regulated 
in bore to suit the shooting style or hab- 
its of its owner: if he’s slow, the sec- 
ond barrel might be full choke; if fast, 
more or less open. 

In the use of a second barrel, the sin- 
gle trigger helps a little, but not a great 
deal. The benefit lies not so much in 
greater speed but in the fact that the 
shooter is not obliged to shift his grip. 
3ut this is accomplished about as well in 
a two-trigger gun by shooting the left 
barrel first, whereupon the piece kicks 
back through the hand and brings the 
front trigger right under the finger. To 
shoot the right barrel first, and never 
vary, is only a _  follow-the-bellwether 
business without much logic in it. 

To repeat, take it for granted that 
there is no such thing as an effective 
second barrel except when it is habitual- 
ly shot well. Get the habit of having 
that left barrel follow the right one au- 
tomatically and precisely. The snipe is 
a good bird to train on; lacking snipe the 
English sparrow will do. Make up your 
mind it’s going to take two shots: if 
you miss with the first, keep swinging 
and shoot the second; if you hit with 
the first, get the second barrel in before 
the bird hits the ground. Market gun- 
ners of the old days invariably drove a 
second shot into a winged duck before 
he reached the water, for they knew how 
much trouble a prompt, efficient second 


barrel can save.—Chas. Askins. 
Dakota Birds Fly Far 
FRANKLIN'S GULL, banded on 


June 23, 1938, in the Sand Lake 
waterfowl refuge of South Dakota, was 
captured at Trujillo, Peru, on March 13, 
1939, after traveling about 4,000 miles. 
A blue-wing teal, banded on the same 
refuge on Aug. 11, 1937, was shot at Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I., in December, 
1938. This duck had traveled about 3,125 
miles from where it was banded. 

The Franklin’s-gull recovery marked 
the fourth longest flight distance on 
record. Exceeding it are the records of 
three Arctic terns. One, banded as a 
nestling in Labrador in July, 1928, was 
found dead only 4 months later on the 


Yessirree, son! It takes a lot of 
plinkin’ before you plunk big game! 








1. YOU BETCHA I did a lot o° 
plinkin’ when I was your age. 
Your Granddad bought me a gun 
early ... taught me how to use it 

° start ed me off in life as a 
sportsman! — it came time 
for me to go after. 


4. ACCURACY! — Here’s a Peters 
.22 bullet about to plaster the 
bull’s-eye! What! Cartridges all 
gone? Well, run back to that 
dealer and ask him for some more 
Peters .22’s. You and I are going 
to hunt big game together—soon! 


3. PETERS AMMUNITION, too! 
Talk about power! Just see 
what happens when a Peters 
High Velocity hollow point .22 
wallops a potato. There’s real 
power in that muzzle energy of 
157 foot pounds! And, as for... 


2. BIG GAME! —I’d had enough 
practicing to bring game down! 
Sure, I got buck fever! But that 
didn’t keep those bullets from 
plunking where I aimed! I was a 
better hunter because of plinkin’ 
«+ better because of ... 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV., Remington Arms Co., Inc., BridG@port, Conn. 
Se ene. . For AMere Abundant Game Supply” 
High Velocity is a Peters Car sion trade mark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


~, MSTROPHIESY, 


Send your trophies to JONAS. . . Get correce 
body posture, and proper delineation of muscles 
— PLUS artistry and knowledge gained in years 
of experience in studio and held. Write for prices. 


JONAS BROS 


024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Other Studios: Mt. Vernon, N.Y. and Seattle, Wash. 


Safe Oil for Guns, 


fishing reels and other fine Sake 
nisms should be non-gumming, long 
lasting and pre te in lubrication 
Try Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. At your 
dealer’s or send 15c for generous 
trial can. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











MATCH TARGET 


CS" 'WOODSMAN 







Won EVERY .22 
Individual Match at Both 
FLORIDA WINTER SHOOTS 


| This newest Colt .22 has winning ways. It's on top at every big 
|shooting event. At the Flamingo and the National Mid-Winter 
|Florida Tournaments it stole the show winning EVERY individual 
.22 match. 

It's America’s No. 1 target .22 by a wide margin. It has the weight, 
the balance, the accuracy, the action that shooters want. See. 
feel, shoot this score-busting .22 that already holds several world's 
records. 


TWO OTHER POPULAR WOODSMAN MODELS 


The standard Woodsman Target Model is ideal for target and all 
| around service — the Sport Model with 4!/,"' barrel is built es- 
pecially for use in the woods. Send right now for special circular 
.22 caliber Colts 


CAL. .22 
LONG RIFLE | 
Automatic 
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WHO'S-WHO IN 1939 PISTOL SHOOTING 
Free — this new 32-page book- 
llet. Reviews 1939 results. Mi 

> | 3 ; interesting. Send co 
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COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 








beach southwest of Port Shepstone, 
Natal, South Africa. This bird had 
flown about 9,000 miles. 
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FIRE BULLET OR SHOT 
CHARGE FROM THIS NEW 
STEVENS COMBINATION 





STEVENS 
-22 RIFLE and .410 SHOTGUN 
in ONE. No. 22-410 $14.95 


Patent Pending 


Over Barrel —.22 Long Rifle, 
regular or high speed car- 
tridges. Under Barrel—.410 
Bore, chambered for 3-inch 
shells. Shoot either barrel, 
simply by moving the Barrel 
Selector. Wonderfully well- 
balanced and extremely accu- 
rate. Great for small game 
hunting and for vermin shoot- 
ing. By all means, see this new 

gun at your dealer’s. If he 

doesn’t have one to show 

you, please drop us a postal. 
















BARREL SELECTOR 


Send for FREE Catalog 


Shows complete line of Stevens 
Shotguns and Rifles, including 
Stevens Buckhorn .22's— single 
shot, repeating, and automatic 
all famous for rea/ accuracy! 
me a es ee es oe ce 
J. Stevens Arms Company 
Division of Savage Arms Corp, i 
Dept. C-40, Chicopee Falls,”Mass, 
Please send free catalog. 
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Try These Fine 


Its quick and easy to rid your gun of lead- 
ing, metal fouling, powder residue and rust 
when you use this effective combination: 
Hoppe’s No. 9 and 
Hoppe’s Patches 
Get from your dealer or 
send us 10c for sample of 
Hoppe’s No. 9. Write for 
free booklet Gun Pro- 
tection. Get the facts. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
NE ! Three telescopes in one. 3 different magnifica- 
tions. 20) power for ultra-bright images with 40 and 60 
power for extra long range. Guaranteed to bring dis 
tontobjects, people, sports events, ships, 
moon, stars, ete., 60 
times as close, 




























Most powerful 
made for anywhere near the 
money. Closes to 1 ft. i ength. Multiple lens 

system, 30 mm. objective len » sections. ¢ used asa 
compound 4 lens microscope. American made. Prompt shipment 
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FAMOUS GUN HAND- 
BOOK & CATALOG 
10% DOWN—10% 
MONTHLY BUYS ANY 
EQUIPMENT 


Indispensable guide for every 
shooter! Includes compicte 


formation and comments ¢ 
all latest models. 5! 1 


165 pages, 175 illustrations, 
; 


Write for your copy now! : 


NATIONAL TARGET « SUPPLY ©9. 
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u teed. W pstage. Only $2 19. 
BRownscope CO.. Dept. 26, 5 W. 27th St.. New York, N. Y._ 





RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Sighting In ‘Scopes 


Question: Recently a group of us were dis- 
cussing guns and sights and one man made the 
statement that telescope sights cannot be sighted 
in properly by anyone other than the shooter 
himself, unless the other party has exactly the 
same vision. It was the impression of the group 
that the telescope sight had a great advantage 
over iron sights because, we believed, if the 
post were to be held exactly, it didn’t matter 
who was looking through the ’scope.—I. R. A., 
Ohio. 


Answer: The man who says that a ‘scope 
cannot be properly sighted in by anyone but the 
shooter, is more nearly right than the others. 
If your group were to shoot perfectly with the 
*scope as sighted in at the factory, they'd have 
to have eyes of the same power and be the same 
age. My son cannot shoot my ‘scope-mounted 
rifles accurately, nor I his, there being a 
40-year difference in age. I use an 8X "scope and 
can sight on a bullet hole at 100 yd., but when 
he looks through it he can just dimly make out 
a 4-in, bull, though his eyes are better than 
mine.—C. A. 


Deer and Bear Rifles 


Question: Will the Model 71 Winchester, 
caliber .348, do the same work as the Model 70 
in .30/06? Does the former kick harder? What's 
its maximum range for certain killing of deer? — 
L. W., Calif. 


Answer: Yes, the .348 kicks a little harder 
than the .30/06 but not much—24 Ib. of free 
recoil as compared with 18. The .348 is a 
powerful cartridge when loaded with a 200-grain 
bullet, often killing a brown bear with one 
bullet, which the .30/06 might not. Its 150-grain 
bullet is effective on deer at 300 yd. if you can 
land it just right; the 200-grain would do the 
job at 500 yd. if you could hit the game, which 
you probably could not.—C. A. 





Armory Steel 


Question: An old shotgun I bought bears the 
name “Hartford Fire Arms Co.” and is marked 
on the barrel “Genuine Armory Steel.” It is 
choke bored. Can you tell me how old the gun 
is, if still made, and if there is any danger in 
using modern high-velocity shells in it, such 
as the 234-in. case containing 334 drams of 
powder and 114 oz. of shot.—J. W. R., Wash. 


Answer: That gun was probably made after 
1910 anyhow, because it was about that time 
that Armory steel came into use. I know of no 
Hartford Fire Arms Co. in existence today. 
A load of 334 drams of powder is pretty heavy 
for the old gun, and I'd be satisfied with 3% 
drams with 1'4 oz, of shot, as patterning better 
and killing as well. All that an excessive load 
does is to make the shot scatter more.—C. A. 


Safe Ammunition 


Question: My Hopkins & Allen single-barrel 
16 gauge has a barrel in fine condition and the 
action seems to be as tight as any in a new gun. 
Do you think it’s safe to use modern loads, 
especially the extra-range shells now available, 
in this old gun?—F. E. L., Pa. 


Answer: If the gun’s barrels are of modern 
fluid steel it should be safe; but if they are 
Damascus, twist, or any of the old-time steels, 
then be content with standard ammunition, 2' 
drams of powder and 1 oz. of shot.—C. A. 


Trap Model Afield 


Question: I am planning to buy a 16 gauge 
repeating shotgun and will use it mostly on 
squirrels. I am wondering if the special trap 
grade makes a better pattern than the standard 
grade. What has been your experience?—P. W., 
Pa. 


Answer: I have a trap-grade 16 gauge which 
is a fine shooting gun, one I got especially for 
duck shooting. I also use it on our western 


SHOTGUN PROBLEMS 


Double-Barreled Rifle Load 


Question: I have a rifle I would like to use, 
but have no idea what the powder charge should 
be. It is a double-barreled rifle with “C. Lan- 
caster” on the action. It is nicely engraved, 
seems to be in pretty good order, and shot a lot 
of deer and bears 50 years ago. With the gun, 
I got two bullet molds, each with hollow base 
for paper-patched bullets. One has recess in 
the front and a number of inserts about as large 
as a .22 Short, to act as an explosive on strik- 
ing the game. Bullet seems to be about .55 cali- 
ber, weighs 420 grains. I have also the powder 
measure, by which I could tell the quantity of 
powder used, providing the previous owner used 
a full-capacity load.—J. L. C., Ontario, Can. 


Answer: Most persons have heard of the 
Lancaster, both shotgun and rifle. I can re- 
member the time when Charles Hallock recom- 
mended bullets in .45 caliber, with a hole in 
the point, into which a .22 or other rim-fire 
cartridge was placed to explode on impact. I 
read of that about 1885, which is probably when 
your double rifle was made. It is likely that, 
at this period, rifles were made with softer-steel 
barrels, adapted to black powder and lead bul- 
lets. In black-powder days, we were not much 
concerned about the powder charge. Having the 
case, we simply filled it with black powder up to 
the depth at which the bullet would be seated. 
Powder should not be compressed, but, aside 
from that, the nearer the case was filled with 
powder, the more cleanly it burned. Reduced 
loads of black powder did not work well. Pow- 
der would be regulated by the bore, large-grained 
for large bores. In your rifle, which is maybe no 
longer than .50 caliber, use Du Pont FG or FFG, 
the latter the finer-grained. You would use the 
old black-powder primers, but a lubricated lead 
bullet for hunting instead of a paper-patched 
bullet. Latter meant gun had to be cleaned 
every few shots. No trouble about the powder 
charge; just fill up the shell. Ought to be a 
good rifle on deer in the woods.—C. A 


Texas blue quail and it's fine on doves. My gun 
has a 65 percent choke and I generally use 1% 
oz. of Lubaloy 6’s in super, except for doves, and 
on them I shoot 71!4’s, same amount of shot. 


Your gun should do as well or better with No. 5 
Lubaloy shot, using full choke. The raised rib is 
an advantage in accurate sighting.—C. A. 


Smokeless in Brass Shells 


Question: Have been wondering if it would 
be practicable to load smokeless powder in brass 
shotgun shells. I have been told that the cases 
would swell too much but, it seems to me that 
the swelling would be even less than with black 
powder. The idea of reloading is not so much 
to get cheaper shells as to get the loads I want 
—or think I want. What do you think of 234 
drams and 1 oz. of No. 10 shot for woodcock and 
grouse in thick cover?—A,. C., Mich. 





Answer: In the day when I tried to load 
brass shells, they would not work uniformly 
with smokeless powder, unless a heavy priming 
charge of black powder was put under the smoke- 
less. It might be different if you had some 
means of crimping the brass cases. The trouble 
with such cases is that you cannot get enough 
initial pressure to cause the powder to burn 
quickly and cleanly. Thus velocities vary. You 
might be able to avoid that with some of the 
powders made today, but I have some doubts 
about it. The 1 oz. of shot which you propose 
using would make the problem worse. If I at- 
tempted the thing which you have in mind, I'd 
put 13¢ oz. of shot into the load, so as to give 
the powder plenty of work before the load could 
start, and thus relieve the pressure. With 1 oz. 
of shot, you would need a heavy crimp, necessi- 
tating paper cases with plenty of room left for 
the crimp. Particularly would this be true with 
234 drams and 1 oz. of shot, unless load were 
fired from a 20 bore. That is an under charge 
in 12 gauge, a light-pressure load, and the crimp 
would need to be heavy, requiring new paper 
cases. The No. 10 shot would do for the wood- 
cock, but No. 6 would be better for the grouse. 
—C. A. 
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Paulina Monster 


(Continued from page 56) 


a clump of brush. Close-range shooting, 
less than 100 yards. For an instant we 
thought the buck would break across the 
ravine toward us, but he swerved back 
into the brush on the top of the ridge, 
in front of the other hunter. We won- 
dered how he could have missed that deer. 

Now the shooting became general. To 
chatter of the various automatics 
was added the whiplike crash of several 
high-power small bores, the roar of the 


| big-shell guns, and from far back near 


| her perch 


the Paulina Road came the unmistak- 
able ka-poo—ka-poo of a Krag. The 
Battle of Shevlin was on in full force. 

It was a shock to realize that the 
hunter across the ravine must be drunk. 
However, after he had emptied his auto- 
matic three times at three different 
bucks that went past him at close range, 
there remained no doubt. “Rottenest 
shootin’ I’ve done shince las’ year, Joe,” 
he called to a companion who was play- 
ing bird dog in the ravine. “C’mon up 
here with your bottle.” We watched Joe 
climb the ridge, saw them share drinks 
from Joe’s bottle as they apparently dis- 
cussed the poor shooting qualities of 
their firearms. 

In spite of the fact that we were in 
easy rifle range of them, my wife refused 
to get down from the ponderosa-pine 
log that gave her a grand-stand perch. 
She wanted to see what was happening. 
Does and fawns were streaming by us, 
a hunter behind us called out that he’d 
shot a coyote, and the rifle fire rose in 
volume as the bucks sought cover. 

From far down in the ravine below 
came the methodical sequence of half a 
dozen shots, then a silence that marked 
an empty gun or a downed buck. From 
on the windfall my wife 
spotted a deer coming up the ravine. “A 
buck!” she exclaimed. 
horns. Watch behind that big snag.” 

After a moment I spotted him, a three 
or four-pointer. He was really stepping. 
I followed him in stride with my .303 
Savage before I shot at him. Dust rose 
beneath his flying feet. Brush hid him 
for an instant, but as he cleared it I 
shot again. 

“Behind him—the big fellow!” my wife 
called. 


UT I was working on the first buck. 

Twice more I tried to have a bullet 
waiting for him as he wove through the 
brush and over the windfalls. He was a 
young buck in full stride 
prettiest target in the woods. 
saw the big fellow. 





“T can see his | 


| 


the fanciest, | 
Then I | 


He looked as big as an elk, but he was | 
going as fast as the young buck ahead of | 


him. His sides were near black, but 
what caught my eyes was the massive 
spread of spraddly horns swung over 
his shoulders by the back-tilting of his 
head. As I raised the Savage I knew 
that I was shooting at the Paulina 
Monster. 

Two shots remained in my rifle. 
body ever tried harder to put one of them 
in a deer than I did then. The first shot 
threw dirt under his chin he broke 
past a point of rock; the second went 
over him as he seemed to squat before 
pouring himself over a windfall. There 
was no time to reload. We watched him 
follow the younger deer as he fled toward 
the opposite ridge. 

There was a chatter of shots from two 


as 


No- | 


automatics as the younger deer passed | 


(Continued on page 98) 
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BAUSCH & .OMB 


THE WORLD'S BEST—BY 


THIS FREE BOOK 


TELLS YOU JID \/ \;,~ 


“Light gathering power,” “Magnification,” “Clarity of image,” “Field of 
view,” “Sturdy construction”—words and phrases used to describe 
binoculars. If you are to select a binocular that will be most suitable for 
your use—one that will give you greatest seeing pleasure, these are the things 
you need to know about. To help you, we have published a 3 2-page booke 


Ips you make an intelligent choice 


of a glass for your use. Also described are 19 models of Bausch & Lomb 
American-made Binoculars and Field Glasses, $16 to $132. Send for your 
copy today. Bausch & Lomb, 119 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 


NEW VISIBLE HAMMER 
Models H-B, H-A, H-D, H-E, $24 to $40. 
Popular Hammerless: models B, C, A, D, 
E, $20 to $40. Send for folder. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 








B HUNT WILD GAME wi Bow and Arrows! 


A It's easy to become a good shot with the “Bows 
in’ and Arrows of Excellence’’ in the complete 
} . line of Ben Pearson target and hunting equip- 
. ment which is designed so that you can buy 

any price equipment you desire. WRITE TO- 
DAY FOR THE FREE BEN PEARSON, INC, 
CATALOG showing America's leading line of 

¢ archery equipment, and the proper way to 
shoot and handle the bow. 


BEN PEARSON, INC., DEPT. “‘C”’ 
Pine Biuft Arkansas 





LYMAN 438 “FIELD” 


1-Power Bausch & Lomb Lenses 


widely used s¢ 


Combination 
Hunting & Target Scope 
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ae 7 PTO 


857-50 
138 Folder Free I rr fo 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 85-S West St., Middlefield, Ct. 





-22 Target Single Action Revolver 


Unbeatable value. Weight 28 oz.: length 


MODEL 
822 


Free Booklet 


10%, 


inches. 8-shot model 822. Perfect balance: extremely 
accurate; hard hitting: full target adjustable sights: 
excellent trigger pull; nicely fitting stock: adjustable 


finger rest. Send for Free Booklet A52. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


43 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS 


New York, 85 Chambers St 








TO MISS ASHOT 
LIKE THIS... 


TOUGH 


No need to ever miss getting a sharp, detail reveal- 
ing picture. Just stop “‘guessing’’ at exposure. In- 
stead, use a WESTON Exposure Meter every time you 
use your camera. Quickly point this compact device 
at the scene, and it tells just how to set your lens 
and shutter for perfect exposure results. Simple in 
use, the WESTON can be used with all still or movie 
cameras, and all film including color. Make sure all 
your pictures are correctly exposed from now on. 
See the WESTON at your dealer’s today, or write 
for literature. Weston Electrical Instrument Cor- 
poration, 645 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








INSURES PERFECT PICTURES WITH YOUR CAMERA 
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For Terget— —Small Game— Comping =» Cc. 
Guarantee: Accurate Pract 
aes — Sate Clean "Quiet. 
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Tr Safety Lock > Hand Pump ngle t BB 
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Now Equipped with New Safety Firing Pin, 
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Twelve calibres for every Sporting Need. Catalog. 
gs" calibres built to order New York Bears se magtige 
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Paulina Monster 


(Continued from page 97) 


within fifty feet of the two tipsy hunters. 
“Got him!” one of them called. We saw 
them leave their guns (and their bottle) 
on the log upon which they had been 
seated and start toward the downed deer. 
Then Old Paulina almost ran over them 
as they rushed back to get their guns. 
But he was out of sight before they had 
taken a dozen steps. From her post on 
the windfall my wife smiled at me. “He 
got away!” she shouted. “Old Paulina 
got away!” 


OBODY likes to miss six shots even 
if they are at fast-moving game near- 
ly 300 yards away; and I was excep- 
tion. Nor was the sight of other hunters 
cleaning game an especially cheering one 
as we started back toward our car. My 
job called for me to be behind a desk 
thirty miles away at 9, and it was about 
7 already. We did, however, have some- 
thing we could never lose—the memory 
picture of Old Paulina, stepping pretty be- 
hind his interference, and with the dawn 
sunlight glinting off his spraddly horns. 
Just as we reached the railroad grade 
there was a burst of shots on the ridge 
above us. A three-pointer broke from a 
clump of brush halfway up the ridge and 
headed downhill directly at us. Those 
shots seemed to put wings on his feet. 
At 150 yards I fired at him—and missed. 
Then he alighted from his next soaring 
bound, and dust rose from his bunched 
feet as he attempted to change direction 
for another leap. My second bullet took 
him just back of the shoulder and 
knocked him into a kicking heap. I 
had my buck. 

After that my wife wanted to buy a 
hunting license. I tried to convince her 
that there is a considerable difference 
between a .22 and a .303. 

“If I shot at a deer as far away as 
you did, I could have just as much fun 
missing them as you did,” she insisted. 
“If I got as close as you did—so I didn’t 
have any funididos to do to that back 
sight—I could hit one, too.” 

Knowing just how far I would get if I 
continued the argument, I bought her a 
license. The nine-pound rifle she carried 
was thirty-three years old. It was bought 
from W. F. Sheard in Tacoma in 1906. 
Mr. Sheard was the inventor of the 
Sheard front sight, and one of his first 
products is on the octagon-barrel gun 
which also bears his name stamped on 
the side plate. The middle sight is a 
Marble flat bar, and one of the first 
Marble springless peep sights is fitted to 
the rear. 

In company with friends we hunted 
the Fremont Forest; we hunted in the 
famed China Hat district. We saw does 
uncountable, but bucks were scarce and 
wary. 

After all 
started going 


those buckless hunts we 
back into the Shevlin 


slashings. Following that first flurry of 
killing, bucks were moving back into 
their old feeding ground, and one eve- 


ning we saw the track of a deer of un- 
usual size. That track was on a runway 
headed directly toward the ravine where 
I had killed my buck. 

We talked about that huge track as 
we drove home. “I'd like to be on that 
runway when dawn breaks tomorrow,” 
my wife admitted. 

Ice froze on the windshield as we 
drove into the slashings next morning. 
We parked our car almost where it had 


LL . ee 


stood those weeks ago, and as we started 


into the woods my wife took over the 
Savage. Just before we reached the 
railroad grade she tugged my sleeve. 


Then she was flat on the ground behind 
a log and she eased the Savage over it 
as I slid down beside her. 


“What——-?” I asked. 
She lined the Savage on the hillside 
100 yards away, “There’s a deer in that 


scrub. I think it’s a buck.” 

I looked. As I did so, a head rose out 
of the scrub. The face was pure white. 
The sunlight gleamed on more points 
than I had ever seen. I squirmed back- 

yard to get lower. There was a crunch- 
ing sound. “What was that?” the lady 
asked. 

I didn’t tell her then, but that was the 
camera. I'd been carrying it all season, 
with the thought in the back of my mind 


—way back—that I might get some 
pictures to show her faults in stance 
and holding, if she missed her buck. 


Well, it was too late now. I substituted 
some verbal coaching. 

“Line your sights on his shouder, babe. 
Let him have it. ... Let him have it! 
He’s getting under way. ... Shoot!” 

She got him with the first one. Not 
quite behind the shoulder, but it plowed 
crosswise through the lung cavity. It 
didn’t knock him down, nor did the next 


bullet, which hit almost in the same 
place. The. third missed, but now the 
big buck was weaving on his feet. 


Among other advice, I told her where to 
put the next one. When that one took 
him in the neck he went down in a 
twisting, kicking pile of hoofs and horns. 


F aprwse: I bled him we celebrated. What 
started as a ring-around-a-rosy duet 
wound up in a couple of individual hula- 
hulas. She hulas better than I do. 

Then we examined the dead buck. He 


wasn't sway-backed. His sides were as 
light as any young buck that roamed 
the Paulina Road, whereas the giant 


we'd seen the first day had been dark, 
like the Monster of legend. But this one 
was old—several teeth were missing— 
and his horns certainly seemed to mark 
him as the Paulina Monster. There were 


eleven points on one side, twelve on the 
other. A tape established the spread 
as 3914 inches. 


After 
ging him up to 
finished my wife 
shoulder was sore. 

“You didn’t notice 
gun in your excitement,” I explained. 

“In my excitement!” she sniffed. “Who 
was it that squished the camera? Who 
was it that kept yelling, ‘Squeeze easy’?” 

I didn’t argue. Somehow I never win. 

After the deer was skinned the distinct 
mark of an old wound showed up near 
the middle of the back. Could that 
wound of several years before have 
made the deer appear sway-backed until 
he recovered from it? Had the sup- 
posed Monster I shot at on opening day 


the back-breaking job of drag- 
the truck road was 
admitted that her 


the kick of the 


shed enough to become the color this 
one was? In other words, was this 
surely and finally the Paulina Monster? 


Next year we're going back to find out. 

But suppose we see Old Paulina 
again—suppose he has a forked-horn 
running interference for him as usual? 
Would we shoot at the forked-horn and 
let the Paulina Monster roam some 
more? Yes, I think we would. 
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Warm, waterproof, windproof 102 zipper with windflap, 
72” x 84” when oper f r Robe. 36” x 84” when used for 
sleeping. Special feature Air mat 3 pocket, side wall 
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value, Specia} $22 Same Bag with w arm, NEW, Western 


Wool fill ing, regular $17 50 value, $10.95 
Write for Circular. Buy at present low prices 
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ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


Shipped C.0.D. 
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1410 S.W. HARRISON ST., PORTLAND, ORE. 





Special 31 Rifle Cal. 30-06 





ssembled. ref proc ed. Used selected 
barrel, 24”, heat rote y receiver ‘cummed head spaced. 
Suitable for Legion Posts and Hur Length 44” 
weight 9 lb shippir eight 16 It e $18. New Cat- 
alo 308 pages 0 cents New. Band for 3c stamp. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 501 Bway. N.Y. = 








“SURE-GRIP” ADAPTERS 


For all Colt and S. & W. Revolvers. 
Fits your gun-grip to your hand. 


ONLY $1.50 


Write for big FREE catalog. 


FRAY-MERSHON, INC. 
Glendale 


CROSSBOW 


New ventures in skill for 
the sportsman!! 1000 years 
of history and fighting be- 
hind the crossbow. Here 
is the first improvement 
in 500 years!! Send for 
$15.00 free history of the cross- 
M.0. or C.0.D,. bow and catalog. 


THE WILLIAM TELL CROSSBOW COMPANY 
22 E. Huron Dept. 20 Chicago, Ill. 


“a NEW and 
Used 
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Calif. 
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Glasses / 






é 
All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 


$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 


BAUSCH 7 LOMB Box J 


FREE! GUN CATALOG 
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Big Game Hunting 


Gives you the correct rifle 
for hunting white-tailed 
black-tailed deer, wapiti, 
horn sheep, rocky mountain 
and grizzly bear. Prepara 
hunt—startling revelations 
ing and equipment 
96 pages and cover. 


25e. Write Desk 60. 


ammunition 
mule deer, 
caribou, big 
black bear, 
a big game 
the cloth- 
guides, ete. 
Sent postpaid for only 


and 
deer, 
moose, 
goat, 
tions tor 
about 
necessary, 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








your pocket or purse. 
‘eighs only 6 ozs. Small as a ciga- 
ckage. Receives stations with 
tone. Patented Fixed Rectifier! 
No Upkeep—or one moving part 
Tubeless, Battoryiess! New Patented Design. Enclosed geared 
inous c¢ usy tuning. Many Owners eo 
with Reception & blctenes Obtained with this novel radio. 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! 


ent ready to listen with instructions and tiny phone for use_in 
mes, offices, hotels, in bed, etc. Simple to Connect—No 
Electricity Needed! 

SE nd MONEY! Pay postman only $2.99 plus postage & 


Lu rces yn arri nl or send $2 O., Cash) eS yours 
' 


» (Check 
st unusual va Order No 
MIDGET. RADIO CO., "Dept. OL-6, KEARNEY, NEBR. 
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Learn the Quick Draw 


(Continued from page 23) 


Take the stance you've been practicing 
in front of your mirror. 


Now don’t be disappointed—but you're 


to proceed in slow motion. Don’t get 
impatient, for, as Louie told me, “All 
the speed in the world won't do you any 


good if you can’t make a hit. Plenty 
the old-time frontiersmen learned to get 
their sixguns out quick; but the 
who survived also knew how to 
bullet where they wanted it.” 

So, concentrating mind and eyes upon 


ones 
put a 


the black dot on the target, proceed with 
what you’ve learned—you should be 
perfect by now. But this time the gun 
will really fire at the precise moment 
your movement has been completed. 
You'll probably surprise yourself by 
hitting the square; for chances are ten 


to one you will hit it, 
conscientiously. 
Well, you’ve come a long way, but I’m 
going to insist Louie insisted—that 
you practice ten shots a day for at least 
ten days, just you've shot this 
When you reach the point where every 
shot of the ten is placed on the card you 
may start speeding up your draw gradu- 
ally, very gradually. If you find that 
you're missing the card a time or two, 
slow down. You must govern your speed 
by your accuracy. Then, between times, 
do a lot of practicing at home in front of 
the mirror—but unload that gun first! 
Well, I’ve given it to you as I got it 
from one of the quick-draw artists of 
the Old West. Refinements you can 
work out for yourself—cutting down on 
the size of the target card, and increas- 
ing your range. Then you can proceed 
to quick-draw shots at targets in var‘ous 
positions—on the ground, perched on a 


if you've practiced 


as 


as 


one 


box, etc. When you get to thinking 
you're really good, try this one: 
Stand, gun in holster, with a tomato 


can or pop bottle held outstretched in 
front of you by the gun hand. Then drop 
it, make your draw, and hit that target 
before it touches the ground. When you 
can do that, you are good! 


Utah Employs Federal Aid 
AST month, in “What Your Money is 

Doing for Wildlife,” we surveyed the 
conservation work that’s being done in 


23 states under the provisions of the 
Pittman-Robertson Act. We can now 


report on a project Utah has begun. 

Up to the present, lack of good fresh 
water (and attendant complications) has 
resulted in the death of thousands of 
waterfowl in the Great Salt Lake basin. 


Now, with the aid of funds made avail- 
able by the Pittman-Robertson Act, the 
state is endeavoring to overcome this 
condition by constructing dikes at the 


mouth of the Weber River. 


One unit of the construction has been 
completed, two more are planned, and 
already a gratifying improvement in 


conditions has been noted. The work, in 


which the entire personnel of a CCC 
camp is helping, will take two years 
more. Upon completion, the dammed 


area will comprise about 6,000 acres, half 
of which will be maintained as a sanctu- 


ary and the rest opened to hunting, ac 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey. 

The Great Salt Lake district attracts 


waterfowl in great numbers, and the 
fresh water being provided should pre- 
vent the spread of duck sickness, a form 
of botulism which is nearly always fatal. 
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GLASS -BEADED 


SCREEN 


all of the beauty your camera captures! 

color or black and white movies and 
stills on a Da-Lite Glass-Beaded screen! This 
finer surface refiects more of the projected light 
within all practical viewing angles than any 
white screen, Da-Lite makes all surfaces— 
White, Silver, Beaded, but recommends the 
Beaded for the most efficient projection under 
average conditions. Ask for a demonstration. 
See for yourself how much brighter the Da-Lite 
Beaded surface makes your pictures. Write for 
illustrated literature now! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, 
Dept. 60.L., 


(Reg. U.S. Pat 


Off.) 


Enjoy 
Project 


INC. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











| Make Each Shot Count—use 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Equip your gun—Winchester, 
Kemington, Savage, Stevens, 





Marlin, Springfield (and all 
other makes)—any model, 
new or old. Lyman © ights fit 
exactly for true aim, Write 
us make, swodel, caliber of 
your gun. 


Send for complete 
Catalog—lve, 
stamps or coin, 
Folder Free 
LYMAN SIGHTS 
85-M West St. 
Middlefield, 
Conn. 
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NEW 1940 “SHOOTER’S BIBLE” 
STOEGER'S GUN CATALOG & HANDBOOK No. 32 
512 ise 16,000 ITEMS, 6000 PICTURES. 


All American, mest imported Guns. Latest 

COMPLETE GUN TOOLS. 

PAGES Ammeniton, Botistcn, —_ Restock. 

~y 7i+4- Barre! Blanks. § artices eon Aw 
STOEGERS 

GUM CATALOG 

WAWDBOOK.. 17 


PaRTS, onteg Conoment t Eic. 
® Send 2 DOLLAR BILL, check, coin, M0. oF 
Stamps for this tremendous 512 page volume now. 
STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, W. Y. 
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Patterns Tell You Plenty 


HE AVERAGE skeet shooter, it 
seems to me, is too much inclined 
to take things for granted. He reads 


articles on shotgun patterns and 
their importance in downing the clay 
birds. He'll nod wisely and agree, and 


then go out and shoot thousands of 
shells at thousands of targets, and never 
make the slightest effort to find out if 
his gun is patterning properly. When 
he breaks a lot of targets he concludes 
that his gun and his shooting are all 
right; if he misses a lot he blames the 
gun in public, and cusses his shooting 
to himself. 

Once in a great while, of course, you 
may hear the sound of a few shots com- 
ing from behind the clubhouse. Some 
shooter has set up an ammunition case 
for a target and is “testing” his gun on 
it. He guesses at the range, makes no 
attempt to analyze the pattern, has no 
way of knowing where his charge is 
centered, and is quite satisfied if the 
carton seems well peppered. 

Now a shotgun is a tricky and tem- 
peramental device. Modern manufactur- 
ing has taken out a good deal of the 
eccentricities that cursed our old guns, 
but even so, it’s just as well to find out 
for oneself just what kind of a pattern 
a gun makes. Should you find that your 
pattern is all it should be, well and good, 
you are going to acquire added confi- 
dence. And if it is not what it should 
be, you can take the proper steps. After 
all, no matter how carefully standard- 
ized barrels may be, or how uniform the 
loads provided for them, no two will 


ever give exactly the same performance. 
Therefore it’s up to the shooter to pat- 
his gun 


tern and thus determine just 


—— . - 





how much to expect of it on the field. 


There are two things to be tested: 
First, is the gun shooting where you 
think you're pointing it? Second, are 


the pellets being properly distributed— 
patterned—over a given area at your 
standard range? 

Some time ago a friend of mine picked 
up a high-grade foreign gun at an un- 
reasonably low price. He was very proud 
of his acquisition and of the bargain 
he'd struck. This man was an excellent 
shot and he was therefore terribly dis- 
appointed when he failed to shoot at all 
well with his foreign masterpiece. Fi- 
nally he got around to patterning it— 
and the truth came out. That right bar- 
rel was cross-firing so badly that a mark, 
at 32 yd., was completely outside of the 
pattern! Apparently the gun’s previous 
owner had found out the same thing, 
and got rid of it. Of course there is not 
much danger that our standard Ameri- 
can guns will have faults as glaring as 
that. Yet they do vary in design and 
must inevitably vary in shooting. 

A few years ago a small-bore repeater 
came on the market. It was a fine gun 
and popular on the skeet fields. But this 
piece was designed to shoot high, that is, 
higher than the average skeet shooter 
would expect. This was no mechanical 
fault, but a choice of design intended to 
favor the shooter of rising marks. Yet 
no one knows how much ammunition 
was wasted before individual shooters, 
not being accustomed to this arrange- 
ment of sighting plane, became aware 
that they had to hold consistently below 
their marks. Now if each of these men 
had carefully targeted his new gun be- 
fore going on the field with it, a good 


Seated behind a firm rest, the shotgun tester proceeds as if he were shooting a rifle 


100 


deal of disappointment and ammunition 
would have been saved. 

In my opinion, when manufacturers 
undertake an innovation of this sort 
they should make the fact known to the 
buyer. Even then, there’d be no excuse 
for the new owner to fail to pattern his 
acquisition. 

Testing for pattern is a thing quite 
apart from testing for accuracy of aim. 
It is factory practice to test each gun 
with standard loads to prove correct bor- 
ing. The tester shoots offhand at a pat- 
tern board, not paying any special at- 
tention to where the pattern goes as a 
whole, as long as he can analyze the 
distribution of pellets. Concentration of 
pellets within a certain-size ring is the 
percentage of pattern, which is deter- 
mined by the choke of the barrel. 

When a shotgun is intended for a 
special type of shooting or for work at 
special ranges, such as in skeet, the 
testing is done at such ranges. But ordi- 
narily, all the buyer knows of a gun is 
that it will put so many pellets of a cer- 
tain size into a 30-in. circle at 40 yd., or 
so many into a 20-in. circle at 25 yd., all 
with one standard load. 

Here is what the new owner does not 
know (plus his ignorance of whether the 
gun shoots high or low, or to one side): 
He does not know whether it shoots No. 
9’s better than No. 8’s, or No. 74's bet- 
ter than either. He does not know 
whether a heavy load makes patterns 
that are inferior to those of a lighter 
load. He does know whether his pat- 


tern—which averages all right—is con- 
centrated in the middle and sketchy 
around the edges, or vice versa. In fact, 


he knows very little about the shooting 
qualities and possibilities of his shot- 
gun until he has tested it thoroughly 
and carefully himself. 

You have to take pains to test a 
shotgun for correctness of aim. No off- 
hand methods will do. Even with the 
right kind of rest, few gunners can hold 
the piece as it should be held. Best 
thing to do, if you know a good high- 
power-rifle shot, is to get him to make 
the test for you. His shooting has 
taught him the careful, gradual trigger 
squeeze which is required in aim-ac- 
curacy testing. But if you have no ex- 
pert available, you can do the job your- 
self. 

First thing you'll need is a quantity of 
36-in. squares of heavy wrapping paper 


(or a large roll of similar paper sus- 
pended above the testing board). Draw 
a mark in the center of your target 
about the size of a clay pigeon. Then 
find a spot with a solid, safe back- 
ground, and erect your testing board 
and targets. Next you'll need a rest 


which will support your gun for at least 
18 in. of its length. A sandbag placed 
upon a table is best, but any firm sup- 
port (padded perhaps with a flat bol- 
(Continued on page 102) 
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The new WADLESS CRIMP loads in 12, % 
16 and 20 gauge TRAP AND SKEET eo 
LOADS ONLY, with all the original 
good points of Federal loads. A hot 
snappy primer—locked in base — 
cone shaped base wad — a reasonably 
a soft, tough, paper case — the old reli- 
‘ able hair-felt cushion wads — clean 
bright uniform shot, plus all the advan- 
tages of the wadless crimp — better 
patterns— cleaner burning of the 
powder and a variable crimp on the 
shell which is necessary for uniform 
loads. 






FEDERAL ANNOUNCES §& 





Note the larger number 
of folds — reduces ini- 
tial pressure and de- 
formation of pellets. 


Note the crimp—which 
allows us to control 
speed of burning of 
the powder — which is 
necessary to obtain 
uniform velocity. 





NEW RIFLED 
SLUG LOADS 


The new rifled slug for use in 
shotguns, made in 12, 16, 20 
and 410 gauge. Maximum loads 





only — will shoot far more ac- 
curately than most of us can 


hold on running game. 











28 GAUGE LOADS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Loaded in 27% inch hi-brass 
cases— No. 4, 6, 7!6 chilled 
shot. Also available in skeet 
loads, loaded with No. 9 chilled 
shot. 

















The always reliable Monark loads — Dupont or Federal Hi-Powder — the best heavy loads on the 
Hercules powder only — felt cushion wads. Mon- market — 12, 16, 20, 28 and 410 sizes in all stand- 
arks loaded in all standard light and medium loads. ard loads. 


FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORPORATION fe 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Zeiss Featherweight Bin- 


ular, with its strikingly large 
Id of view and crystal sharp defi- 
tion, brings new thrills to all out- 
or sports. . . 32 to 40°% lighter in 


Built to last a lifetime. 


eading dealers. Write for Booklet. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. T-4-6 
485 — Ave., New York 
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100 IMP 


100 REM. 
100 Gov't. 
100 Gov't. 
100 Gov't. 
100 Gov't. 

Stamp please, for each list! 


HI-STANDARD AUTOMATIC 
.22 cal. Model “BB” 


each 


Seal. auto. pistol, nickelor blue $14.75 


New WIN. 
New WIN. Auto. S.G 
New WIN. 
New REM. Mod 

Grade | Colt N.S. 
Grade 2 Colt N.S. 
New S&W Hand Ej., 
New S&W M&P 32 20 
100 WIN. 
100 WIN. 










for long rifle 
s. Mod. “C” for ..22 
s.4 " bbl, 


oro your 


"$17.9 


53 Rifle, 25 20 cal. 22” rd 
Model It, 12 ga. 

32 20 cal. 24” rd. 

30 S.L. .25 eal. 24” bbl 
-45 cal., 5'2”, blue, perfect 
.45 cal., 52”, blue, fine 19 

-32 cal. 344, 4%, 6", nic. or blue....22. 


29.75 
40.00 


92 Rifle, 28.50 


5.00 
95 
85 
95 
.32 WCF 4, 5, 6”, nickel or blue..25.95 


Ctges. .38 Spec. Staynless, 158 grain, lead 2.50 
Cartridges, 7 m m Mauser, 175 gr. metal-case 4.00 
Ctges. 7.63 .30 Mauser metal-case in clips — 2 
Ctges. 30 06 Kleanbore, 172 gr. Taper heel...... 4.75 
Ctges. 30 06 M-1, 172 gr. Boattail 1927.......... 3.00 
Ctges. 30 06 M-1, 172 gr. Boattail 1934...... 3.50 
Ctges. 30 06 M-2, 150 gr. F.B. 1937 3.50 
Ctges. 45 Colt Auto. rimless, metal case 3.00 


Cartridges-Rifles-Shotguns. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 


.-52 Warren St., 


(FREE Catalog) New York 














Model those who want lowest possible mount- 
5M4 i If you prefer top mounting, the same 
4 Power tine scope is available in Model 7M4 
They're wonderful values Send Se for 
SS.7So syuplete scope and gur 
ightly hig her west of Re ckies 


Oo. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
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GOT A SCOPE. 


Here's a beauty for 








6006-A St. John Street, New Haven, Conn. 


" BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES WITH HAND PUMP 


mags. = 
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HARD 
ACCURATE SHOOTING 


WITH CHAMBERED AIR .22 
muse new model BENJAMIN AIRRI- © 
FLES With LEVER HAND PUMP anywhere, for 
grasses moons or R.. CRaE, around the house or 
amp fi » at lowest rst Shooting 7 
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BENJAMIN NR R RIFLE CO., 822 Marion St, St ‘Leste Mo., 
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Be a Taxidermist. We teach you at Home. 
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ster of automobile blankets) will serve 
the purpose. For the aim-accuracy test, 
place this rest 40 yd. away from your tar- 
get. Take your place behind it (a 
sitting position gives utmost steadiness), 
aim carefully at the mark, and squeeze. 
Your trigger pull must be the slow, de- 
liberate squeeze of the rifleman, not the 
usual yank of the shotgun man. You'll 
never prove anything with the latter. 
Shoot at least 10 targets before you 
draw any conclusions about aim accuracy. 

In making the second test—for pat- 
tern—you needn't be so careful or de- 
liberate. All that’s required here is to 
get the pattern on paper, shooting at a 
range approximately that of the average 
skeet shot. That we'll put at 25 yd. 
And we'll assume that an efficient pat- 
tern should approach an ideal of one 
pellet to each square inch. You're not 
likely to get that ideal pattern, though, 
because each target you shoot will have 
a pattern that’s irregular and fuzzy 
around the edge 

Well, you've taken your position 25 
yd. away from the target, and fired. The 
paper shows a fairly even pattern. Now 
the problem is to correlate square inches 
of surface with the pellet holes. A 12 
gauge load, containing 1's oz. of No. 9’s, 
has about 660 pellets, and is therefore 
good for a pattern approaching 660 sq. 
in. After determining the center of 
your test pattern, draw a circle around 
it 29 in. in diameter. (Tack a nail in the 
center of the pattern; to it tie a piece of 
string; and inscribe tke circle with a 
pencil attached to the string 14% in. 
from the tack.) 





OST of the pellet holes should be 

spread over the area inclosed by that 
circle, and counting them will show how 
close your pattern comes to the ideal 
formula, 1 pellet to 1 sq. in. Shoot a 
number of test targets, say about 10, and 
repeat the counting process to strike an 
average. While you're doing that, ex- 
amine each target for any trace of patch- 
iness, any spots that would allow a tar- 
get to slip through unhit. If you find 
any notable patchiness, it would be well 
to try different combinations of loads, 
and different sizes of shot, with a view 
to eliminating that trouble. As I've said, 
a gun barrel is temperamental and may 
work poorly with one kind of fodder, ex- 
cellently with another. 

In the .410 load, 14 oz. of No. 9's, there 
are 293 pellets, so its pattern should be 
evenly spread over 293 sq. in. And there 
is an obvious reason why it takes better 
shooting to hit clays with a .410 than 
with a 12 gauge. In testing the .410 pat- 
tern, make your inclosing circle 18 in. 
in diameter. 

Now I've given you the circle diam- 
eters for the 12 gauge and .410 tests, us- 
ing No. 9’s. They'll differ with other 
shot sizes, but you can work that out. 
In each case the area of the pattern is 
dictated, according to our formula, by 
the number of chilled shot the cartridge 
contains. You can determine that when 
you know that there are 585 No. 9’s in 
an ounce, 409 No. 8's, and 345 No. 7%4’s. 
Next move is to correlate area with pel- 
lets. After you've shot a pattern, ex- 
amine it to determine its solid area and 
inscribe that with a circle. Then take the 
diameter of that circle, multiply it by 
itself, and the total by .785. After you’ve 
crossed off the last three figures of the 
final total, you'll have the pattern area 
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Patterns Tell You Plenty 


(Continued from page 100) 


Knowing your shot 
load, you can promptly tell, first if your 
gun shooting an even pattern, and 
second if the pattern runs about 1 pellet 
to 1 sq. in. 

You may find in any of the above 
tests that your gun shoots better than 
the ideal formula. Then you can have it 
carefully rebored at the factory to give 
you the advantage of a bigger pattern. 
On the other hand, if you discover that 
with No. 9’s (the smallest pellets legal 
in official skeet), your piece is not shoot- 
ing anywhere near so good as the pre- 
scribed 1 pellet to 1 sq. in., you'll have to 
learn to speed up your shooting to get 
a denser pattern at a shorter range on 
the field. 

None of the equipment that’s needed 
for testing and patterning is expensive 
or complicated. It seems to me that 
more skeet clubs could set aside a spot 
for such testing, and erect a testing 
board and gun rest. If they did, many 
shooters would be surprised to find that 
they’ve been handicapped by inefficient 
patterns.—_Wm. Harnden Foster. 


in square inches. 
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Lordship in the Limelight 


Notwithstanding the successful skeet 
events that are held each year all over 
the country, the Lordship shoot still 
holds the record for sustained success. 
The 1940 meet, twelfth of the series, 
will be held on the grounds of the Rem- 
ington Gun Club, Lordship, Conn., on 
June 21, 22, and 23. While the program 
was not available at press time, the 
events will doubtless follow the usual 
schedule. 

There is little need of urging the reg- 
ulars to come to Lordship. The famous 
event long since took on an Old Home 
Week atmosphere that makes its social 
side attractive as the competition 
itself. But it’s a pity that many skeet- 
shooting groups, located within visiting 
distance of Lordship and pretty well up 
in competitive shooting, pass up the op- 
portunity to participate. 

With the system of handicapping in 
use at Lordship, the newcomer cannot 
feel that he’ll be outclassed, or neglect- 
ed. In fact, many who attend the shoot 
don’t pretend to be top-rank shots. They 
come for the fun of being there and for 
the pleasure of meeting the old crowd.— 
W. H. F. 


as 


Cheaper Ammunition 


VERY so often you hear someone say 

how much more skeet shooting there 
would be if only the cost of ammunition 
were lower. They say the price of shells 
is so high that only a comparative few 
can shoot as much as they wish, and if 
the game cost less to follow there would 
be more followers. 

That all sounds reasonable 
look at the facts. Men and women shoot 
skeet because they prefer the game to 
others. For such pastimes they have so 
much to spend. Now, skeet, if gone into 
modestly, is within reach of the major- 
ity. If its ammunition were less expen- 
sive, those who shoot now might shoot 
more—that is, they would shoot up their 
shooting appropriation whether it rep- 
resented nine rounds or 10. But it’s 
problematical if many new _ shooters 
would go into the game, if the shooting 
cost say 10% less than it does now.— 
V.H.F 
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Always count 


on the Cutts Comp for consistent 
results. Pattern control tubes cover all needed 
chokes for bird shooting, with a special tube for 
your best Skeet records. Only the Comp gives you 
these advantages,—(1) uniform patterns, (2) re- 
duced recoil, (3) better aim. For full shooting en- 
joyment, equip your gun with a Comp. Free Comp 
folder on request. 

LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
To score better, to shoot qame better, 

nothing compares with a Comp 





Dissolves powder residue --- lubricates thoroughly --— 
neutralizes acids---removes rust --- prevents rust --- 


cleans and polishes. 
MARBLES sotvenr OIL 
Does not gum or 


Contains no acid---won’t congeal. 
Postpaid, 40c) 


dry up quickly. 
3 oz. can, 30c 
6 oz. can, 60c (Postpaid, 70c) 
Sold by leading dealers or direct. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (A158) 
S71 DELTA AVE. GLADSTONE, MICH., U.S.A. 


LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 
Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 














Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


Be Your 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 
faces Tust 5 Now you can cut 


down monthly repair 


car in A-1 condition 
by doing yourself 
many easy tasks 
completely explained 
in this practical 
manual. 


sMenoER wire 
(DETACHABLE) 


(Sah ee 


nove 





A reduced drawing from Anyone can follow 


bills and keep your | 


ayn s nore oo the non-technical | 
now to repair hi ee; - ° 
line tank without solders language in AUTO 


ing. Complete explanation 

in book. trated with drawings 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re- 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete service 
manual which will save you many times its 


KINKS fully illus- | 


chassis, | 


cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, you | 


will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim- 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 60 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the 
postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the 
book arrives. If I am not entirely satisfied with 
the book, I will return it to you within 5 days 
of receipt and you will refund my money in full. 


Name 


ONE Dil Works 6 Ways! | 


Spike's Toughest Hunt 


(Continued from page 32) 


The shooting soon brought the whole 
party to the spot, and everyone was 
elated except the irate Phil. Something 
had been put over on him, but he wasn’t 
sure just what. Dad’s sons were particu- 
larly pleased because they were now free 
to go after their own trophies. Then, in 
a moment of heady excitement, Spike 
announced he would get Dad a bear. 

With that in view, the moose hide and 
other tidbits which would serve as bear 
bait were transported to a point within 
view of the cabin, and there left to ripen 
Spike now explained to Dad that bears 


are largely nocturnal in their habits. 
But unfortunately Dad was not. The 


bears roamed in seach of food just be- 
fore nightfall, did they? Well, he wasn’t 
going to do any roaming then—after 
sunset his place was in camp. During 
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the day trips he’d nod and sagely agree 
with the guide’s comments on the habits 
of wildlife; yet each evening Spike 
felt the zero hour approach, Dad would 
break into Spike’s suspense-filled excite 
ment with demands to return to camp 


as 


Then one morning the guide dis 
covered that a bear, a large one, had 
visited the cache in the night. Late that 
afternoon, waiting with Dad in the 


canoe, Spike saw a bear come out across 
the bay. He rapidly wrote instructions 
on a piece of paper, passed it to Dad, and 
pushed the canoe nearer. The bear fed 
undisturbed, listening for sounds from 
the woods behind him and ignoring the 
water in front. The canoe crept to 
within fifty yards before Spike gave the 
signal to Dad did, promptly 
and missed. 

The bear, startled, tore into the woods 
Then, still unaware of where the dange1 
lurked, and deceived by the echoes from 
the hills, he dashed out again. The 
instant he spied the canoe he was away 


shoot. 


once more, and Spike, in disgust, was 
about to swing the canoe away toward 
camp, when out came the bear again, 
and onto a high rock overlooking the 


bay. The gray and green moss made a 
perfect background. Wordlessly Spike 
pointed; slowly, steadily, Dad brought 


For the second and 
last time the rifle spoke. With a cough 
ing moan the bear plunged headlong. 
Fully thirty feet down the cliff he fell, 
to the very water’s edge. In a moment 
the hunters were alongside, and Dad, 
feebleness forgotten, lurched out of the 
Silently and happily they shook 


his sights to bear. 


canoe, 


hands. Then Dad looked around with a 
start, and again the years descended 
upon his shoulders. Querulously he 


turned to the guide. 
“Spike,” he fretted, “it’s getting dang 
near night. It’s time we were in camp! 


Buffalo in the United States 


HERE are now slightly more than 

5,000 buffalo in the United States and 
Alaska. Today they are found on 
federal, state, municipal, and private 
lands in 38 states, Alaska, and the 
District of Columbia. Of the total, 4,829 
are in the United States and 200 in 
Alaska. 

Montana leads the states with 1,044 


buffalo, says the U. S. Bureau of Biologi 
cal Survey. South Dakota follows with 
955, Wyoming comes next with 922, and 


Oklahoma rates fourth with 639. The 
Alaska herd of 200 derives from 23 
animals transferred there from. the 


National Bison Range in 1928. 









MAN or BOY 
you'll be mighty 





proud of your 
Marlin 
22 





ng 
@ You'll get as much joy 
out of your Marlin .22 rifle 
as your granddad did! You'll 
have a real firearm, with 
safety and dependability 
built in... with barrel bores 
specially treated to retard 
rust... good for a lifetime 
of sport! Today Marlin offers 
the best values in its history. 
See them at your dealer's 
today! 
< 
























1LLUSTRATED———— 


Model 81-B 


25-shot, bole action 
tubular magazine rifle 


$1195 


accurate—dependable—low-priced 











MODEL A-1 AUTOMATIC 


Six shots as fast as you 
can pull the trigger! 


$1260 


MODEL 39-A LEVER ACTION 
“World's best all 
around .22 rifle’ 


$2950 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


FREE-“Straight Shooting” 


Get your copy of Marlin’s 
useful illustrated booklet on 
handling and care of firearms, 
FREE at your 
dealer's or 
6¢ by mail. 
















Have you tried Marlin Blades? Twenty for 25c 





FIREARMS CO. 


126 WILLOW ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Enclosed 6¢. Please send my copy of ‘Straight 
Shooting.”’ 


Name 
Street address 


ilso enclosed 3¢ for 1940 Marlin Catalog. 


City 
« ) 
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MAURICE H. DECKER, £tor 


t Like an Expert 


VERY time I go camping I like to acquire his skill overnight. A lot of out dumping a lot of stuff upon the 

take at least one good packer along. practice and the knack of planning are ground. And—above everything else—he 

I believe he’s just as necessary toa necessary, especially the planning, since never loses track of the contents of a 

smooth-running camp as a good packing is one phase of camp work you bundle! If his memory is not equal to 
cook, because he saves times and trouble can readily reduce to a system. Most of the task, he ties to each package a list 
and makes things much more convenient the routine actually can be worked out of what’s inside. 








and comfortable. And when campers are before you leave home for camp. There The best pack for camp equipment is 
comfortable and not overworked or is nothing impossible about it. You— a convenient-size waterproof canvas bag 
worried by confusion, they can enjoy anyone—with an orderly and organizing or pack sack. In very few instances is 
themselves to the limit. mind, can become an expert packer. it wise to pack everything together and 

Our expert packer can attack a jum- And here are suggestions to help you’ wrap it, as one large bundle, inside the 
bled pile of miscellaneous equipment and acquire this heaven-sent knack of bring- tent or in a tarpaulin. Canoeists who 
methodically reduce it to five or six neat, ing order out of chaos. travel smooth waterways without por- 
compact, and weather-tight bundles. His The expert packer has three objectives. tages sometimes do this. They claim it 
accomplishments often border on the His first is to guard the equipment from saves time when they break camp. That 
miraculous: packages never come un- weather and wear, and from damage is probably true, but a serious objection 


done on the trail, or wet through even in which it might suffer in transport over appears when camp must be made in the 
the heaviest rain; nothing is lost out of a rough trail. Second, he tries to divide rain. Then some of the contents of that 
them; and nothing is ever forgotten and’ the duffel into bundles of equal and _ big bundle are going to get wet before 
left at the old camp site. Should you portable weight. This is particularly im- the tent can be erected to protect them. 
demand any article, no matter how portant if the party is canoeing or hik- But when the separate-package plan is 
small, he'll produce it with the quickness ing, when the outfit can be apportioned followed, the tent can be taken from its 
of a conjurer. More power to the expert so each camper carries his share. Third, individual bag and erected, and each 
packer! There are places of special favor the expert packer groups similar articles small bag or pack carried inside and 
reserved for him in the Happy Hunting (or articles of similar use), as far as he opened. 
Grounds—at least, there ought to be. is able, so that any desired item or com- When the outfit is loaded in separate 
A good packer, of course, doesn’t bination can be quickly procured with- pack sacks, portage is a simple matter. 
Each man shoulders his share of the 
packs and starts away. When the equip- 
ment is carried in plain canvas bags, a 
pack board, a harness, or a tumpline is 
necessary to handle them, and enables 
a man to lug surprising weights over 
short carries. Combinations of pack 
sacks and canvas bags are found, too, 
in many outfits. The camper then 
shoulders a pack and has a companion 
pile one, two, or three loaded bags on 
top of it. The pack harness will also 
handle as many loaded bags as your 
legs will support. Such harness con- 
sists of two regular shoulder straps and 
two lashing thongs which are buckled 
or tied around a pair of bags and then 
shouldered like a pack sack. The tump- 
line is used similarly except that the 
weight of your load is supported by a 
broad strap resting against the forehead. 
Pack sack, pack board, tumpline, and 
harness are all efficient devices. Each 
has its advocates, and it is not my in- 
tention to advise the use of any one to 
the exclusion of the others. Too much 
depends upon individual circumstance 
and upon the camper himself. Pack- 
toting is seldom easy work. So don’t ex- 
pect a cinch whatever device you choose. 
Bags made of heavy waterproof can- 
vas are probably the most popular con- 
tainers used by campers. If you camp 
regularly, by all means buy extra-heavy 
bags of the highest grade. A $3 con- 
tainer will last at least four times as 
long as one costing half as-much. The 
best bags are absolutely waterproof and 
stay that way for years, even under 
friction. They have extra inside gussets, 
to be tied with tape before the regular 
mouth is closed, giving an additional 
seal against rain. Still, all bags should 
Here is tested packing equipment. Left to right: Back pack and roll, roll and pack suspended be laid in the canoe or lashed to the 
from tumpline, bag on pack board, tumpline—bag unit. Inset: Convenient way to pack foodstuffs (Continued on page 106) 
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Dollars and Sense Afield 


(Continued from page 43) 


or an Army-type pyramidal tent; in 
either case a little stove in the middle of 
the tent will keep everything dry and 
warm. A wall tent will do if the roof is 
stretched over a well-built pole frame 
and if the bottom is banked. In such a 
tent the stove should be placed at one 


end and the pipe, suspended from the 
ridgepole, passed to the outside through 


the opposite end. 

There are ready-made sleeping bags to 
suit all purposes and climates. Or you 
can make one yourself in a few evenings. 
Use light sailcloth for the outer bag 
don’t use waterproof cloth, or you'll be 
cold and clammy all the time you're in it 


—and for the inner bag provide one 
wool-filled puff and two lightweight 
woolen blankets. Such a bag is easily 


taken apart to sun and dry. By varying 
the innards, it can be adapted to any 
temperature from that of the Texas 
border in summer to Maine’s cold De- 
cember nights. 

Equipment, like clothing, should suit 
the country. There is no need to carry 
a lot of junk, but when you need some- 
thing in the woods it must be at hand. 
For hunting on the typical Southwestern 
ranch a rifle, a handful of cartridges, 
and a pocketknife are all the imple- 
ments you need for the hunt. But in the 


north woods more equipment is called 
for. Whenever I leave camp for any 
length of time I take along a rifle, 
twenty cartridges, small belt ax, com- 
pass, water-proof match box, pocket- 
knife, small flashlight, and watch. They 


are all light and easily carried, and any 
of them may save your life in a pinch. 

When you must pack in food and sup- 
plies on your back, everything not abso- 
lutely essential should be left behind. 
One year three of us went into the Maine 
woods with a fifty-pound pack each, and 
hunted a large section of territory. Yet 
an extra pair of socks and one change of 
underwear were all the extra clothes we 
carried. We lived on dried vegetables 
and such essentials sugar, soluble 
coffee, tea, bacon, and oatmeal. 

We limited each day’s hunt to eight 
or ten miles, which gave us time to make 


as 


camp in comfort. If it rained hard we 
stayed two days at one place. This 
method has much to commend it; but 


for a steady proposition I much prefer a 
cabin where, year after year, the same 
old gang can hunt over areas well known 


to all hands. 

The young man of today may never 
become a Daniel Boone, but he can 
select the place he wishes to camp, 
collect a group of kindred souls, and 
assemble a useful set of equipment. 
Camping out is one hobby that pays 
dividends of better health and warmer 
friendship. By all means, let’s go hunting! 


White Texas Quail 


ECENTLY a covey of quail was dis- 

covered by a game warden near Abi- 
lene, Texas, that contained one pure 
white bird and four that were streaked 
with brown. Another white quail was 
reported from northwestern Texas not 
long ago, and a covey of albinos was 
found in the eastern part of the state 
about two years ago. 

Lack of pigments in the feathers of 
the birds is responsible for this color 
variation, but white quail—like other 
white birds or animals—are not rated as 
albinos unless they have pink eyes. 
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Ww. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 


CAMP MEALS THAT WOULD 
MAKE THE RITZ CHEF 
GREEN WITH ENVY! 








The proof of successful camping is 
in the eating! It’s more than half 
the fun — if you know the simple, 
labor-saving tricks that expert woods- 
men use. This new book shows 
HOW. Ic's jammed with recipes that 
will make your mouth water just to 
read them. 


{\ OUTDOOR COOKING 


Written by the tamous ‘* BROWNS." 
Contains over 500 pages, 1,200 recipes. 
Waterproof binding. A real bargain. 
Only $2.50. Use coupon below today! 
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Your Style and Price With 
Waterfowl! Down Insulation 


\ ATCH your camping, cabin, trailer or boat 
- climate, season and shelter with the right 
and get your right sleep—comfortably 
drafts, snug and dry. Over, under and 
incomparable protection of Woods Ever- 
No-draft design. Amazingly 
Moisture-proofed cover. 






you, the 
insulation. 
air-pockets. Hygienic. 
asy to dry-clean. 

In Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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GO WHEN AND 
WHERE YOU WISH 
IN A SCHULT! 


WHEN you own a Schult Trailer, every 
week-end can provide no found pleasures 
at a cost you can afford. Go fishing, hunting, 
sight-seeing, camping with family or friends. 
You can go farther, see and do more with 
maximum freedom and minimum expense. 
No reservations to worry about. No packing 
and unpacking. Just hitch on and go! 
MORE FUN FOR LESS MONEY 
Accommodations are free. You'll have 
every convenience for comfortable, economi- 
cal living. An extra gallon of gas will haul 
your Schult 200 miles easily, quickly. 
See the new 1940 Schult now. 8 models, 28 interiors. 
Many exc aes e features that give you greater comfort 


and long trailer life. Super values made possible only | 


because of Schult's standardized quantity production. 
Write now for free catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
Schult Trailers, Inc., Dept. 1206 Elkhart, Indiana. 
Beach-Schult, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario. 


Canada: 
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MARBLE ARMS &MFG.CO., 571 DeltaAve., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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manently attached to the 
frame. Shutters sliding in 
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Weather tight. Screened insect 
proof. An outdoor luxury. Circular free. 
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Pack it Like an Expert 


(Continued from page 104) 


pack saddle with tops slanting down so 
that water will drain away instead of 
collecting about the top. Use the 9x 24- 
in. bags for food, the 12x36 or 15x36 
size for clothing, (depending on the 
number of extra garments carried), and 
the large 18 x 36-in. bags to hold blankets 
and bedding. 

The food supply too often is a messy 
and unhappy-looking part of the outfit 
until the expert packer takes hold and 
begins to put it in clean, easily handled, 
and accessible form. He uses small in- 
dividual sacks of thin waterproof cloth 
to hold each dry food, and friction-top 
tins for bacon, butter, and lard. The 
sacks can be purchased from outfitters in 
1, 2, 5, 10, and 15-lb. capacity. Tins hold 
5 lb. each. Both bags and tins are of the 
same diameter and all slide neatly inside 
a 9x 24-in. container bag. When filled, 
the latter will hold as much as 35 Ib. 


HE contents of each sack and tin 

should be marked on its side with 
waterproof ink. For further convenience, 
the expert packer prepares a list of all 
foods packed in each of the large bags. 
This list, shellacked to prevent the 
letters from smearing, is slid inside a 
suitcase identification tag which is 
buckled to the bag. The container bag 
is fitted with a slide fastener which 
opens one side down its full length. In 
loading it, the small packages are turned 
so that their labels face the fastener. 
Then when the container is zipped open 
each food inside can be instantly located. 
Closely associated foods (breakfast items 
like bacon, dried fruit, oatmeal, and 
flapjack flour, for example), are always 
packed together in the same container. 

When buying small food sacks, get 
them somewhat larger than you actually 
need. Then fill each sack partly full but 
tie it at its extreme end, not close down 
to the contents. A loosely filled sack of 
‘flour or beans can always be shaped to 
fit some special corner of the pack sack; 
a full, hard bag not only is difficult to 
pack, but may also cause discomfort if it 
comes in contact with your back. 

Slide-closure bags are also advisable 
for your extra supply of clcthing, be- 
cause a needed garment can be removed 
from the side without dumping every- 
thing on the ground—to cause extra 
trouble (and more creases in the cloth- 
ing) as it is repacked. Pajamas or a 
clean suit of underwear (a favored night 
garment with many campers) can be 
packed in with the blankets or sleeping 
robe, to save opening an extra bundle 
at night. 

If your sleeping bag has a stout canvas 
or drill cover, it can be rolled up with its 
bottom outside and carried over easy 
trails without damage. But when pack 
horses are used, or when there are many 








portages over brushy ground, always 
protect the bed in an extra canvas bag. 
2ack animals have a habit of grinding 
your stuff against sharp rocks and 
thorny shrubs, and without that extra 
protection a valuable robe might easily 
be damaged. The better grade of sleep- 
ing equipment seldom wears out from 
actual use. 

When blankets are used, they should 
be folded to the right length and then 
rolled into a tight cylinder to fit the big 
T8 x 36-in. bag. To save time and trouble, 
first strap the roll tightly with web 
straps or strips of stout cloth. Then the 


blanket roll will slide smoothly into the 
bag without coaxing. 

Tents made of lightweight fabrics 
should be packed in a tent bag, other- 
wise the cloth may be torn in transit. 
Tents made of 8-oz. and heavier duck do 
not need a protecting bag in ordinary 
use. Simply fold them so that the water- 
proof floor is outside. Then the interior 
of walls and floor is always dry and 
clean. The tent’s floor is sufficient pro- 
tection unless the bundle is strapped to 
a pack saddle or exposed to some equally 
severe wear. Then play safe and carry 
your tent in a bag made of heavy canvas. 

When packing a tent, fold its ropes 
smoothly inside, and don’t pack metal 
pegs with the tent. Wooden pegs may 
be carried inside without disastrous re- 
sults, but it is always best to provide a 
small bag for the stakes and for any 
sectional poles to be carried from one 
site to another. This makes an extra 
bundle to watch, but it averts unneces- 
sary damage to the tent or loss of pegs. 

Other items besides food can often be 
grouped together in one bundle for con- 





venience and to save time. For instance 
the canvas roll or case holding the camp- 
er’s toilet articles may be tucked inside 
his sleeping bag or blankets. It’s then 


available the moment he unstraps his bed. | 


Matches should be divided 
several containers and scattered through 
different bundles. Then if a part of the 
supply is lost, you always have reserves. 


ERE are a few suggestions which 

may help smooth out your packing 
trails. It you’re unaccustomed to carry- 
ing a pack, line its shoulder straps with 
strips of sponge rubber cut with a sharp 
knife from a household kneeling pad. 
This gives protection for tender skin and 
allows you to break in with a minimum 
of discomfort. The upper part of the 
shoulder, where the pack sack’s weight 
bears straight down, is the most im- 
portant place to cushion. 

When large loads of equipment must 
be hauled over a short portage, two 
canoeists can carry a tremendous weight 
by using a pair 
ft. long. Lay the poles on the ground, 
parallel and 3 ft. apart, and lace a rope 
back and forth between them. When 
the equipment is piled on the rope each 
man picks up an end, stretcher fashion, 
and starts off. A single pole carried on 
campers’ shoulders, with bundles and 
bags hung over it, can be used in very 
rough country. Pad your shoulder with 
a folded coat or sweater, and the load 
will handle quite comfortably. The 
travois used by Indians and pioneers is 
still employed by solitary packers for 
short hauls. This consists of two parallel 
poles loaded with baggage. The camper 
lifts an end of each pole and moves off 
between them, the other ends dragging 

Shoulder straps for pack boards and 
pack sacks should always be adjustable 
in length. An occasional change in the 
straps, to shift the load higher or lower 
on the shoulders, is often quite restful 
on long carries. . 

Good packing, you see, is really a skill- 
ful and necessary accomplishment. Don’t 
be content with giving your camp com- 
panions the usual tests for good humor 
and skill with a skillet. Discover, too, 
if they can roll a mean pack and reduce 
the jumble of camp goods to shipshape 
form.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Turtle Trap 
O HELP rid fishing 


waters of the de- i vc 
structive turtle, a } EEE » -. 
. wv) ts 
simple trap may be Ml : 
constructed from a eg 
barrel. Cut away sec- ~& 


tions of the staves as 
indicated in the draw- 
ing and fit a wooden 
platform in each sec- 


tion. Short planks 
serve as runways for 


the turtles to climb. When the barrel is 
anchored half-submerged in stream or 
pond, turtles will mount the runways 
to the platforms to sun themselves; and 
when they decide to return to the water, 


about half will fall into the barrel. 
Small openings should be bored in the 
barrel, if it has no bunghole, to allow 


water to enter.—Chester Hall, Miss. 


Camper's Lemonade 


UY a dime’s worth each of citric-acid 

crystals and oil of lemon. Crush a 
pinch of crystals in a cup until powdered 
then fill cup with water and add 1 large 
drop of oil of lemon. Sugar to taste, and 
stir. This drink cannot be distinguished 
from fresh lemonade and is a welcome 
thirst quencher on hot trails. It also 
helps offset a rich, heavy diet in camp.— 
A. J. Crowley, Calif. 








Folding Reflector Oven 


PRACTICAL reflector oven can be 

made from five shiny metal trays 
measuring 11 x 16% in. These may be 
purchased at 5 and 10¢ or de —— nt 
stores. Two trays form the sides of the 
the oven, two act as reflectors, and the 
fifth as the shelf for baking. Trays are 


drilled for bolts and nuts as indicated in 


the sketch, the tray being bolted to 
front and back of the sidepieces. Trays 
nest together for packing, are very 


~~ 





and can be quickly assembled and 
A dozen stove bolts and nuts, 


light, 
taken apart. 


e Trail Queries ° 


Waterproofing Leather Boots 


Question: I have a pair of leather boots 
that I’ve used for hunting for three seasons and 
now find that the water seeps through the 
leather. Is it true that a mixture of rubber ce- 
ment and gasoline makes a good waterproofing 


material? —C. H., Ga. 
Answer: Ordinary rubber - tire cement, 
thinned with about 50 percent gasoline, is often 


used to waterproof leather shoes and boots. The 
gasoline has no special virtue, merely being 
added as a thinner to make the cement easier to 
handle. The usual method is to brush on the 
mixture with a small paint brush. The rubber 
coats over the surface of the leather and seals 
its pores, thus excluding water. 

However, this is the extent of its value—it 
does not soften leather or make it wear longer, 
as will a good animal fat or oil. For this rea- 
son I recommend that you give your boots lib- 
eral applications of neat’s-foot oil or any com- 
mercial dressing made especially for shoes. 

Sportsmen generally find it advisable to oil or 
grease their boots at least once a week during 
constant use. This keeps the footwear soft, pre- 
vents the leather from cracking and breaking, 
and in addition seals it against water. If your 
boots have not been greased for three seasons, a 
good dressing is evidently required. Apply 
plenty of oil and give it several days to sink 
into the leather. If you find then that the 
leather still allows seepage, you might try the 
rubber-gasoline treatment.—M. H. D. 


Track-Trail Pack 


Question: What equipment and_ supplies 
should a hunter carry when he is tracking game 
in deep woods?—L. H. P., New Hampshire. 


Answer: The equipment carried by hunters 
when they leave headquarters or a base camp to 
trail game is usually restricted to a few articles 
that should prevent them from becoming lost, 
and emergency rations and equipment in case 
they should do so. In the first group the “musts” 
are a compass, and a map (either purchased or 
homemade) of the country that’s being hunted. 


and a canvas sack to carry the trays, 
are all the extra parts needed.—Bill 
Ledger, Calif. 

The materials which will sustain a hunter in 
the bush for a short time are matches in a 
waterproof box, a good knife capable of cutting 
kindling, and a few emergency foods—sand- 
wiches made up at the base, or such items as 
uncooked bacon, cheese, salami, bread, and tea 
Chocolate is also very nourishing. All these 
foods are light in weight in comparison with 


the calories they supply 

Now when a hunter leaves his base with the 
deliberate intention of spending 
days on the trail, of course he'll 
equipment: a light, waterproof tarpaulin 
shelter, a down sleeping bag or heavy blanket 
a short ax to cut shelter poles and firewood, a 
folding mess kit, and more food.—M. H. D 


two or more 
need more 
tor 


Silent Tread 


Question: Indians and pioneers are reputed 


to have been able to walk through the woods 
without making the slightest noise, even 
though leaves, twigs, stones, etc., were scat- 
tered in their path. What do you think their 
secret was? Could it be done today?—R. M 
New York. 

Answer: A silent tread can be acquired only 
by much painstaking effort and practice. Al 
though the ground over which Indians and 
pioneer woodsmen walked was strewn with 


twigs and leaves, these men carefully selected 
a clear spot for each step they took. It was as 
much a matter of selection as of walking, al 
though slow lowering of the foot always aids in 
achieving quiet. However, I think it is safe to 
say that the silent walkers progressed as much 
by eye as by step.—M. H. D. 


Paint for Cork Decoys 


Question: I have made a set of cork decoys 
and am uncertain as to how to proceed in paint- 


ing them.—F. M. A., New Jersey. 


Answer: To fill the more or less porous sur- 
face of a cork decoy, give it a couple of coats 
of rather thick shellac before painting. Then 
use common household enamel, putting it on 
as it comes from the can, without thinning. If 

(Continued on page 108) 
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| “IMAGINE! A ROAST 


AND BAKED POTATOES 


-60 Miles from Nowhere!” 











'‘‘They Called It Magic! Until | Showed 
Them How Easily You Can ‘Speed-Cook’ 


on a Coleman!’’ Says Arthur D. Fuller, 
Famous Sports Artist 





Instant lighting, portable Coleman Stove 
cooks big camp meals easier, faster. Two 
or three hot, regulated burners. Model No. 


416B equipped with oven for easy baking 
or roasting. Makes and burns its own gas. 
Safety-sealed gasoline can’t spill. Folds up 
like suit-case. See your Coleman dealer now! 
a P 

FREE! Write today for 
free folder telling’*How to 
Cut Camp Cooking Time 
In Half!’’ Address near- 




































LIGHT LANTERN 


FLOOD mpers! 


Wins Ca 


Lights uP the e eee est office, Dept. OL-506. 
ye akes ! igh 
camp ail er. Instant 


chores 


lighting. Built-in 


pump. Self- 


conor, TTT ASS 






-s for 
hours 
a dime. A* | THE COLEMAN LAMP 
your deal- | & STOVE COMPANY 
er's 33-99] Wichita, Kans.; Philadel- 
up: phia. Pa.: : Chicago, W.; 


Los Angeles, Cailit 








OUTDOORS! : 


Draw the covers of a Ta-pat-co 
Sleeping Bag up around you. 
Stretch out. Enjoy the comfort 
of a real bed. Sink down on the 
well padded mattress. Even if it 
is cold or rainy, you'll be warm 
and dry because outer cover is 
waterproofed. A Ta-pat-co Bag 
is light, durable, easy to “‘pack”’ 
—truly, the ideal outdoor bed. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 8-6, Greenfield, Ohio 

Write for 
_ free folder 





Models $6.60 to $76. 
Bug Proof 
extra. 


Pat 
attachments 
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STEP UP 
YOUR 
STAMINA 


Can you play the last strike of the day with 
the same sure deftness that hooked those 
early-morning beauties? It takes endurance 
...-plenty of it! So step up your stamina in 
this easy way that works for women and men. 

Drink 4 envelopes Knox Gelatine daily for 
2 weeks...then 2 a day for 2 weeks. After 
that, drink as required. 

Drink it regularly. Keep a supply in your 
bathroom. Drink in the morning when you 
get up, again at night...and don't forget. 

Cost? Little more than a pack of cigarettes 
a day. 

Plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine (U.S.P.) 
is the only gelatine proved to increase en- 
durance. Sealed in sanitary envelopes, pro- 
tected until you use them. Buy the familiar 
4-envelope package, or the money-saving 32- 
envelope package. Ask your grocer or write 
Knox Gelatine. Also send for Bulletin E, 
Knox Gelatine, Johnstown, N, Y. Dept. 85. 


HOW TO DRINK: Empty 1 env. (‘4 pkg.) Knox 
Gelatine in “, glass of water or fruit juice, 
not iced. Let liquid absorb the gelatine. Stir 
briskly, drink quickly. If it thickens, stir it 
again, 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpDOOR LIF! 


FOR FISHING— 


TRAVELING OR LIVING! 
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Travel America the smart new way, by 
Vagabond Coach. Comfortable as good hotels 
but without hotel expense Your VAGA 
BOND has everything comfort stability 
convenience, long life Keeps cool in Sum 
mer, warm in winter, with double walls, dou 


ble floors, insulation. Even equipped for ex 
clusive circulating heat system (installed op 
tional at extra cost.) 

Sizes 16 to 24 ft. with variety of interiors 
GET FREE 1940 CATALOG showing stee! 


chassis top and bows strong equipment 
throughout luxurious beds and _ furniture 
heating and cooking equipment, ample ward- 
robe space, modern floor coverings, draperies 
decoration; 5-coat paint job in attractive new 


colors; improved doors, jack, coupler; many 
other features National list of dealers also 
included. WRITE TODAY. 


You EXPECT More In A Vagabond, and You GET It/ 


VAGABOND COACH MFG.CO. 


726 Grand River Ave., New Hudson, Mich. 
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Camp Food Coolers 


F NO other method of keeping food 

cool is possible, dig a hole or cave at 

a well-shaded spot, line it with green 
grass or leaves, and set your food inside. 
Keep it well covered. If a running stream 
or spring is available, carry the per- 
ishable food in water-tight jars, and set 
these in the water to cool. Make a rack 
of light sticks to hold the jars upright. 


—S-..S= - FOOD IN 
WATER-TIGHT 





Water-tight food jars, placed in a stream 
for cooling with rack to keep them erect 


One of the best ways to keep food 
sweet at permanent camps is to pack in 
a good-sized cake of real ice. Carry it in 
a stout, fiber-board box, half as large 
again as the cake. When you reach 
camp, dig a hole, about 4 ft. deep, in the 
shade. Line bottom and sides of the hole 
with green grass or leaves, set the box 
and ice in the hole, then push the ice up 
to one end of the box, and put the per- 
ishable foods alongside it. Then cover 
the box lid with 2 ft. of grass or leaves. 
A 75-lb. cake of ice will last for three to 
five days when insulated in this way, if 
the box is not opened more than three 
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An ice-cooled camp refrigerator, arranged 
so the ice will last three to five days 


times daily and for very short periods. 

A temporary cooler can be made from 
a burlap sack. Cut a square piece of 
“board to fit in the bottom of the sack. 
This is the shelf to hold food. Tie the 
mouth of the sack and hang it in the 
shade, but exposed to a breeze. As long 
as you throw water over the sack and 
keep it damp, it will cool the contents 
by evaporation. If you twist the rope 
holding the sack, let it untwist, then 
wind up again and repeat for some 
time, the motion will increase the rate 
of evaporation and cooling. 

A more convenient water-cooled re- 
frigerator is made from a 9x1l4-in. bis- 
cuit pan, two or three wood shelves of 
the same size, and some burlap. The 
burlap forms the sides, with one shelf 
as the base, and the pan forming the top. 
Fill the pan with water, and see that 
the upper edge of the burlap, on all 
sides, extends far enough to hang down 
into the water. The steady seepage 
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P FASTENERS 


Two methods of keeping food cool by the 
evaporation of water from burlap covers 


then keeps the burlap sides damp. One 
edge of the burlap is left untacked to 
serve as a door, but it is fitted with snap 
fasteners to close it tightly against flies. 

Hang this cooler in the shade where 
the air strikes it freely. 

Campers who live in board shanties, 
or cabins, often use small kerosene-op- 
erated, mechanical refrigerators. The 
capacity of these boxes, so far as tem- 
perature goes, compares very favorably 
with the electric box, and the fuel cost— 
about one pint of kerosene daily—is 
nominal.—M. H. D. 


Trail Queries 


(Continued from page 107) 


the colors seem too bright and shiny after you've 
finished, you can rub them down with a little 
powdered pumice in oil to dull the gloss. As 
you know, a duck decoy needn't be very bright; 
in fact, if too much sunlight is reflected from 
the paint, it may alarm the ducks you are try- 
ing to bring in. 

I've known of hunters who merely charred 
the outside of the cork to turn it black, and 
this solid hue seemed to work very well. The 
decoys were a nuisance to handle, though, be- 
cause the burnt cork came off on one’s hands.— 


M. H. D. 


Sleeping-Bag Liners 


Question: Do you recommend the use of a 
liner in a sleeping bag? Which type is best, 
cotton or wool?—J. E., Colo. 


Answer: I like to use a bag liner, for it 
helps keep dirt and moisture from within the 
bag proper. In warm weather I use a cotton- 


fleece liner, in cold weather a rather thin all- 
wool or part-wool blanket. If these liners are 
regularly removed for washing and drying, the 
bag itself seldom requires cleaning.—M. H. D. 


Repairing Rubber Boots 


Question: A pair of rubber boots about a 
year old have cracked a little in the uppers and 
leak above the knees. What can I do to remedy 
this?—A. H. W., Calif. 


Answer: Pinhole leaks can often be sealed 
by painting that part of the boot with pure rub- 
ber cement thinned with enough gasoline to 
make it brush easily. Give bad areas several 
coats. Larger holes and punctures can be closed 
with automobile inner-tube cold-patch material. 
They detract from the appearance of the boot 
but will stick permanently and do the work. 
Of course, your local tire-repair man can 
vulcanize the bad parts, but the expense is 
hardly warranted.—M. H. D. 
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Joey Makes the Grade 


(Continued from page 47) 


missing an easy shot and getting a tough 
one that was out of range—as usual. But 
this time the bird was knocked stone 
cold; no trouble to mark that one! Tired 
legs became strong again, as we followed 
the covey. There must have been at 
least thirty birds in it! 

Inside of an hour both of us had our 
limit of ten birds, fat I've ever 
seen. The drought hadn't cut down the 
seeds they feed on. 

The dogs worked much better than 
we'd expected of pups. But no amount 
of cajoling could keep them separated. 
And of the two Joey seemed by far the 
better pointer. 

Joey showed he liked me (even though 
he wouldn’t hunt with me by himself) 
by again licking me behind the ear as 
I drove home. By this time I'd become 
so used to it that I didn’t mind in the 
least. But I noticed that Squire was 
silent, reflective. After a while (and I 
knew he was choosing his words) he 
said, “Well, Joey isn’t half bad, is he?” 

I grunted. 

“Funny thing they won't 
rately, isn’t it? Are you sure Joey’ll 
make you a good bird dog?” Squire was 
giving me every chance to take him up 
on that offer. 

But I couldn’t torture him any longer. 
“Listen,” I said, “I wouldn’t have Joey 
on a bet. He's a good dog, but not for 
me!” 

“Really?” Squire almost shouted. “Do 
you mean it?” 


as as 


work sepa- 


“Sure. Who am I to separate two lov- 
ing dogs like Joey and Woody? And 
besides, why should I feed one when 


I can hunt with you every week-end?” 


Quail Build a Church 


IBERTY Community in northeastern 

Texas has a church which quail built. 
In 1934 sportsmen in Sulphur Springs 
and surrounding towns formed the East 
Texas Field Trial Association. Seeking 
a suitable place for the annual trials, 
the association finally determined upon 
Liberty Community, in Hopkins County, 
largely because of the cooperation offered 
by landowners who saw an opportunity 
to realize money from their quail crop 
without harvesting it. An understand- 
ing was reached that local residents 
would attempt to build up their supply 
of quail. 

A fee of $3 is charged to enter a dog 
in the field trials. Of this $1 goes to the 
association, $1 to Liberty Community, 
and $1 to the prize fund. The women of 
the community add to their share of 
the fund by serving meals. The arrange- 
ment was so satisfactory that in 1938 
Liberty Community’s share had become 
sufficient to build a substantial church. 


Now both the association and the 
community believe that more quail will 
mean an even greater income. The 
Texas Game, Fish, and Oyster Com- 
mission was asked to make recom- 


mendations. Biologists made a survey, 
and reported that too many fields lacked 
sufficient food and cover. In consequence 
13 landowners have agreed to make 36 
different food and shelter patches. The 
association will furnish wire for fencing 
purposes, with the landowners supply- 
ing the labor. 

As an example of intelligent and suc- 
cessful cooperation between sportsmen 
and farmers, Liberty Community is al- 
most unique, in Texas or the nation. 
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MAKE CUTTING 


Man-Size CUTTING Power with Hand-Axe Weight! 


Here's the answer to the axe problem on your camping 
trips — where a big axe is too heavy and a hatchet lacks 
necessary cutting power. Designed by Hudson Bay trap- 
pers for use on their long trips through rough country, 


the Collins Hudson Bay Axe is the ideal combination of 
light weight for convenience, plus power for man-size 
cutting jobs! Head large enough to drive tent pegs. 
The head is two pounds of keen-edged, deep biting 
steel — easy to sw ng — balanced for power, The handle 
s 23 or 27 inches of tough hickory - long enough for a 
two-handed grip, short enough to carry conveniently on 


or at your belt. 


your pack 


The Handiest Cutting Tool for Camp, Cottage or Trail 


$ or cottage, there's nothing like a Collins machete. Light 
weight - 21 oz., 17” blade, perfect balance, make it easy 
. to handle, with plenty of cutting power. 454” brass bound 
" leather handle 
Postpaid F 
f Furnished complete with a durable leather sheath. 
Axe, and Machete, at your 


ting 
£ 


With Sheath 


For bushing out trails - for clearing brush around camp 


Get the Collins Hudson Bay 


money order, 








for Lomplete Camping Comfort 





SELF-INFLATING 
AIR MATTRESS 


No More 
Blowing 
or Puffing- 
Pump is Buik 
into Mattress . 
Write for Descriptive 
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JOBS EASIER 





With Sheath 





A COLLINS Machete 


ds dealer’s, or send us check, 


The Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn, 


adware 


or C.0.D. 





COMPLETE 


FO8, FACTORY 





DIRECT 
iS FACTORY PRICES 
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Untolds easily, sleeps four 
persons comfortably on reg 


ular bed mattresses 


You can make your vacation pleasant and eco- 
nomical with a Rex. 


Fine for long distance 


Booklet FRAMINGHAM, MASS. touring and convenient for week-end trips. 
- Makes comfortable Camp Home. Equipped 
with wire spring beds and mattresses. Sleeps 
four comfortabl 
| 1 LIKE GOOD CAMP GRUB? se 
f f| Then use a HANDY ANDY REX TRAILER CO., INC., Dept. ©, Indianapolis, Ind. 
| BAKER this season. Serve ap- | | Manufacturers of high-grade two wheel trailers. 
17 / [ tiz ng BAM! D Biss uit . es 
- x -f BAKED Ff h and Game, 1 | 
Noma | ses, thove alstressing tezing | | 
\ | in U.S.A. for $3.56 te J 
} pared rder irs to-day f 
\ SENECA SPECIALTIES, 
~ —— » 24 Main, Geneva, N.Y. 












HANCOCK IRON WORKS§ 


| 41 West Pike Street 





HERE’S A SIMPLE 
PRACTICAL WAY 
TO BUILD ONE: 


Just enclose the 
Hancock Skeleton 
Unit in masonry and 
you have an Out 
door Fireplace that 
functions perfectly. 


This single welded as- 
sembly provides all nec- 


essary iron-work — in- 
cluding fire and cooking 
grates, hot plate, draft 
solid front. 
Write for complete in- 
formation, enclosing 10c 
for detailed drawings 
and complete structural 
data on a variety of 
basic fireplace designs. 


doors and 
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Pontiac, Michigan | 





TWIN BULB ACTION 


Either white or col- 
ored beam at a flick 





y \ELECTRIC LANTERN 


“FLOOD and SPOT 
PLUS FOG or SIGNAL 


A versatile, new, handy light 
ee that's made to order for 
sportsmen. Twin-bulbs inter- 
change instantly at touch of 


4 


ppoomend j=™*) switch. Lighted bulb always 
perfectly focused. Gives 200 

’ degree flood with concen- 

tf. fan trated beam in center. Spe- 


cial filter colors beam for 
piercing fog and mist. Ideal 
f for signaling. 
of the switch! 

Hangs or Stands Any Position 
Carry it! The sturdy wire base, the big 
tubular arm sized handle an 
the squared body all swing 
independently, hold in any 
position. Hang or stand it 
any place and swing the light 
to shine exactly where you 
want it. Packs away snugly. 
Built for hard use. 


Writetodayforfreeliterature! 


TRITE 


COMPANY 


| Hang it! 







Stand it! 
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MANUFACTURING 
2046 Southport Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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How to Register Your Pups 


EADERS question me pretty often 
about registering their dogs. Turn 
about is fair play, and since, in this 
particular case, it may save you 

time, ink, stationery, and stamps, I’m 
going to fire a few questions myself. 
Here they are, with what I hope are 
adequate answers. 

Question: What are the two leading 
studbooks in the United States for the 
registration of sporting dogs? Answer: 
The American Kennel Club Stud Book, 
221 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., and 
the Field Dog Stud Book, 222 West 
Adams 8St., Chicago, Ill. 

Question: Are there others? Answer: 
Yes, several. The United Kennel Club 
Stud Book, Kalamazoo, Mich., and the 
United States Kennel Club Stud Book, 
Chicago, Ill., for example. Also one or 
two for the registration of racing grey- 
hounds exclusively; but since this de- 
partment does not eonsider the dog 
tracks within its 
sphere, we_ shall 
omit these books 
from our consider- 
ation. 

Question: Why 
single out the two 
books named in the 
first answer and 
label them “lead- 
ing’? Answer: Sim- 
ply and solely be- 
cause they are so 
considered by a 
very large propor- a 
tion of breeders of 
purebred sporting 
dogs. 

Question: Are 
there any impor- 
tant differences be- 
tween the two? 
Answer: Yes. The 
American Kennel Club publication reg- 
isters all varieties of purebred dogs 
recognized by the club in this country— 
considerably more than 100 breeds. The 
Field Dog Stud Book, while nominally 
open to all these breeds, specializes, as its 
name implies, in sporting dogs, a large 
proportion of its listings being of Eng- 
lish setters and pointers. 

Then too, the eligibility requirements 
of the two books differ, the second- 
named allowing more latitude. 

The Field Dog book, for example, will 
list a dog whose parents are not regis- 
tered, with this proviso: The owner must 
submit a three-generation pedigree of 
his dog, and swear before a notary that 
it is authentic and that the dog itself 
is a purebred. Such registrations are 
indicated in the book by an asterisk (*). 
Orthodox registrations require breeders’ 
certificates signed by the owners of sire 
and dam, and noting dates of service, 
whelping, etc. But for all practical pur- 
poses, the registration marked with the 
asterisk has all the advantages of the 
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other, and one of its own in addition. 

The Field Dog book also features “en- 
rolled litters,” which are time-and-trou- 
ble savers for both breeder and buy- 
er. Without going into unnecessary 
detail, the enrollment of a litter makes 
the signature of the owner of the sire 
unnecessary on the registration papers 
of the individual pups. 

This expedient does away with one of 
the most exasperating complications in- 
cident to the whole registration routine. 
People who buy pups with the under- 
standing that the breeder will send the 
papers “in a week or so” are legion. Of 
course this breeder should have every- 
thing signed, sealed, and ready for de- 
livery with the pup; but we all are in- 
clined to put things off, etc., and breed- 
ers of dogs are no exception. In nine 


cases out of ten the particular breeder 
you go to is absolutely on the level when 
he makes that promise to send the cre- 





You can't depend on the breeder's promise to send the certificate 


dentials, but all sorts of things can hap- 
pen to prevent him from doing it. The 
owner of the sire may die, or he may 
change his residence and fail to send 
his new address, or be just common 
everyday lazy. 

So, after repeated requests for your 
papers with no tangible results, you 
find yourself the owner of a pup bought 
in good faith with good money and 
undoubtedly eligible for registration. 
Yet, to your disappointment and dis- 
gust, he’s impossible to register. So you 
sit down and write a letter to me to find 
out what you can do about it. 

Since by this time you are very fond 
of the pup and he is satisfactory in all 
other respects, you might as well resort 
to the notary, the affidavit, and the as- 
terisk. But that means a lot of red 
tape, and you have a right to feel that 


- the breeder misrepresented the facts. 


So, Mr. Prospective Purchaser, if you 
plan to register in the Field Dog Stud 
Book, get the complete set of blanks for 
doing it filled in when you take your 


"in a week or so” 


pup. That usually means three blanks 
—the breeder’s certificate, the certificate 
from the owner of the sire, and the ap- 
plication blank itself, signed by both the 
above parties. But remember, if your 
pup is from an enrolled litter you will 
need but one application blank signed 
by the breeder only. 

Whatever you do, don’t commit the in- 
excusable blunder of accepting a printed, 
typed, or written pedigree, however elab- 
orate and artistic it may be, instead of the 
official application blank issued by the 
Field Dog Stud Book people. It’s probably 
authentic as a record of your pup’s an- 
cestry, but in no way can it take the 
place of the official blank for registra- 
tion purposes, fee for which is $1. 

Now for the American Kennel Club 
Stud Book. This, as already noted, ca- 
ters to a much more diversified clien- 
tele; but that doesn’t necessarily mean 
it is preferable for your purpose. To il- 
lustrate: While I 
haven’t the figures 
at hand, I think 
I’m safe in saying 
that the Field Dog 
book registers at 
least 10 pointers to 
every one listed in 
the American Ken- 
nel Club book. In 
one week of this 
year, chosen at 
random, the form- 
er registered 87 
dogs and bitches 
of this breed; the 
latter, in that whole 
month, registered 
only 30. 

But how about 
cocker spaniels, an- 
other popular sport- 
ing dog? Using 
the same week and month as yard- 
sticks, we find in the Field Dog Stud 
Book exactly one lone registration for the 
week, and in the American Kennel 
Club Stud book more than 1,400 for the 
month. Or take English setters: The 
Field Dog book carries 109 for the 
week, the other 75 for the month. Yet Irish 
setters, cousins of the English, show for 
the same week and month 17 in the Field 
Dog book and 142 in the American Ken- 
nel publication. 

The reason, I think, is this: The own- 
ers of pointers and setters which have 
been bred for field work far outnumber 
the owners of show stock in those 
breeds. They recognize the Field Dog 
book as their breeding authority and 
use it. Conversely, the comparatively 
few owners of bench-bred dogs of these 
two breeds use the American Kennel 
Club book because it is a requirement 
for regular exhibition at the shows. 
Irish setters happen to be border-liners. 

Cocker spaniels, most popular breed in 

(Continued on page 111) 
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His handler, W. M. Donnell, Climax, N. 
C., says: ‘‘Hunt Club gives my dogs abun- 
dant stamina. I’m glad to recommend this 
meat-abundant, vitamin-rich food.” 


Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DON’T Let Him 
*. SCRATCH! 


A Dog doesn’t scratch for 
pleasure. His blood may be bad- 
vy affected by impurities that 
up an intense itching irri- 
tation beneath his skin. He is 
in torment. He has to scratch 
unless you try to help him 
Rex Munters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 









set 


capsules provide blood tonic elements and a recon- 
structive for dogs of all breeds. any age. Given regu- 
arly on Saturday each week the act to quickly re- 
eve disorders due to lack of roper conditioning 
that cause scratching, loose coat istiessness, poor 
appetite, bad breath and skin irritations. They work 
to make your pet happier, healthier and more con- 


tented 


Inexpensive administer. Rex Hunters 


and easy to 


Dog Powders . the prescript of a prominent 
English Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at leading 
Drug Stores and Pet Shops. Their well-directed ac- 





tion should show a quick effect ou may never know 
how fine your dog can be until you have tried them. 
Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders .. . Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ or $1.00 to 
J. HILGERS & CO., Dept. 974, Binghamton, N. Y. 








Court Decisions t Barki bb 


Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for dogs 
at large. Insurance against kill- 






ing sheep and poultry. Made in 3 
sizes, each adjustable. ne breed 
wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. Ex- 4 


tra large sizes for Great Danes and 
St. Bernards etc. postpaid.—$1.50. 
WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 














Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless. Simple Wash off be- 


Successful. 


fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape Ask 3 r dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. !1. 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 











Make sure of your dog's health 


by using these reliable products. 


PEN MATERIALS 









& tor Fur Animals 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878 ‘rite for 
complete catalog FREE. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379TylerSt.N.E.Minnespolis, Minn, 
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Register Your Pups 


} 
(Continued from page 110) 
the country, are show dogs par e.xcel- 
lence and also efficient little fellows in 
the field. That is why 99 out of 100 


owners register in the American Kennel 
Club book. They feel they may want 
to show their dogs as well as work them. 


It’s the same with beagles, where the 
ratio is about 100 to 1 in favor of the | 
American Kennel Club. A large per- 


centage of the owners of springer span- 
iels and retrievers lean toward it too 
This is not so much because of the show 
angle the fact that the early im- 
portations in these breeds were for some 
reason registered in that book and it has 
become customary to do it. 

It all simmers down to this: You can't 
say one of these registration agencies is 
better than the other, even if you wanted 
to, because there no real basis for 
comparison. The two appeal to totally 
different clienteles and each, in its chos- 
en field, offers certain advantages of list- 
ing to such groups. Theoretically, as I’ve 
said, they occupy the same field, but there 


as 


is 


is little actual duplication of effort. To 
term one of them “standard” would be 
wrong: each is standard in the field it 
covers. 


When it comes to registration require- 


ments, those of the American Kennel 
Club are, by comparison, pretty stiff 
Again omitting details which we can’t 
very well go into here and which you 


can easily learn by applying to the club 
litter registration is a in 
nearly all cases, instead of optional, as in 
the Field Dog Stud Book. This makes 
the subsequent registration of the in 
dividual dog comparatively simple, as in 


requirement 


the case of enrolled litters in the Field 
Dog book. But both the sire and dam 
of the litte must be registered in the 
American Kennel Club book. 


HERE are exceptions, of course 
imported dogs being one—but in 
general the regulations are as stated 


Naturally, all the precautions suggested 
in regard to authentic papers in the 
Field Dog Stud Book apply with equal 
emphasis here. But from the viewpoint 
of the buyer of a pup, there is usually 
red because the single appli 
cation form rule rather than the 
exception. 

When it comes to registration fee, the 


less tape 


is the 


American Kennel Club makes it a vari 
able instead of a constant. Here’s the 
gist of it: 


At present, the fee for a litter regis- 
tration (the application for which is re 
ceived by the American Kennel Club 
within 90 days of the birth of the litter) 
is $1 for each litter, paid, of course, by 
the breeder. Applications received more 
than 90 days after the birth of a litte: 
require a fee of $2. Individual registra 
tions of dogs less than 90 days old cost 
$1 apiece, if all the pups in that litter 


are registered individually at the same 
time. Otherwise the fee is $2 for Ameri- 
can-bred dogs up to 18 months of age 
and $4 for those older than that. To 
register an imported dog of any age 
costs $2. 


Summing it all up, the answer seems 
to be this: Decide in which, if either, of 
the two books you should register, your 
decision depending on your dog’s breed 
and what you going to it for 
Then get the necessary application form 
before you pay for your pup—not in a 
week or so. “A week or so,” like tomor- | 
row, may never come.— Cary Duncan. | 
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THIS PICTURE? 


@ Here’s a picture of a dog—prob- 
ably almost as good as yours. But some- 
thing's wrong. He’s not getting enough 
exercise these days. But you can't let a good 
dog run wild. He’s likely to chase game... 
learn bad habits that impair his hunting 
ability ... ruin all the effort you put into 
his training. 

Make sure of your dog’s diet during this 
period of inactivity by feeding him Red 
Heart 3-flavor Dog Biscuits. They furnish 
well-balanced solid nourishment. More 
than that, they provide vital gnawing ex- 
ercise so necessary for strong, healthy 
teeth and gums. And they are easy on your 
pocketbook! 

Red Heart Dog Biscuits are made of 
fresh meat, meat and bone scraps, marrow 
meat and bone, dry skimmed milk, fresh 
egg yolk, cereals, malt, and wheat germ. 
They furnish a rich supply of Anti-infec- 
tive Vitamin A, Anti-neuritic Vitamin Bl» 
andSunshine Vitamin D. Heart-shaped or 
kibbled in bulk or package. Order from 
your dealer. John Morrell & Co., General 
Offices, Ottumwa, lowa. 


trey PSK CAFES 
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Dog Biscuits 
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Advertisements in this aepartment are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28% a word per insertion when 3 ads ore paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 

and initial os separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 


Count each number 
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SETTERS 


LA ano POINTERS _ | 


GROUSE-Woodcock Dogs. Pointers. Two bitches 
bred to Lexington Jake if you desire dog and 
bitch sired by Lexington Jake 11 months old. 
Setters, dog and bitch three years old, heavily 
shot over in Canada 1938-9. Only high class regis- 
tered stock offered. Lexington Kennels, Box 227, 
Cambridge A, Mass 

GORDON Setters, the rich black and tan aristo- 
crats of dog Hunters, retrievers, the ideal 
dogs for Pheasants and Grouse. Youngsters for 
sale. Circular free. Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio. 
BUDGET plan Registered setters, English and 
German pointers. Pups to trained dogs. List and 
photos 10c. Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. 
REGISTERED Gordons, finest breeding for hunt- 
ing and show. ike View Kennels, Port Clinton, 
Ohio 








ENGLISH Pointers, Irish Setters, Airedales. Rea- 
sonably priced. Kennels, Weiser, Idaho. 
WANTED: Bird dogs for training, Grouse, Phea- 
sant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 

GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers, Type, Brains, 


proven bloodlines. Bredrite Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 
IMPORTED Drahthaars. Shorthairs. Point. Re- 
trieve. Water. Land. Mangold’s, Bennington, Nebr. 
PUPS, Pointers—Setters registered, $25. C. An- 
siey, Petersham, Mass. 

POINTER & Setters. Summer prices. 
bart, _bart, Chariton, Iowa. 


Tie sranicis am] 


SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson's Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
ELIGIBLE Cocker or Springer puppies or older. 
Guns or what. Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, 
Minn 

REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
QUALITY Cocker Spaniels. Guaranteed Healthy. 
Reasonable. M. Hz ankinson, _Sinclairville, N.Y. 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Eligible | puppies, $15—$10. 
_Roy Packard, _Wentworth, ‘S. Dak. 


a CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS T 


SLACK zbradors, the outstanding retriever. 
Only me puppies of choice breeding to offer. 
Rodall Kennels, Concordia, Kan 
CHESAPEAKE pups from 
stock. Leonard Gaston, Cambridge 
TWO litters Chesapeake pups. Working stock. 
toy Goodspeed, Waverly, lowa. 
GOLDEN _ dor Puppies. No | 
i ak. 


Ross Stob- 











Field Trial winning 
lowa. 


Labrador . Lynn 


Kellogg, Junius, 8. 


fades. 
Y “TT 


BEAGLES. Year old started males, $10.00. Trained 





three year old. G. Wiedenhoeft, Unity, Wisc 
BEAGLES, rabbithounds. Trial youngsters, pups. 
John Luckenbaugh, Spring Grove, Pa 
BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. Star 
Kennels, BS, He rric k, Ill. : 
BEAGLES. Broken, Trial. © hoice 1 puppies. Guy 
Werner, Hanover June tion, P: 


TRAINED Beagies, farm kek Eligible register. 
Puppies. E. Dooley, Selma, lowa. 


bt HOUNDS @p 


EXTRA Highclass Straight Cooners, field trial 
dogs, combination hunters, fox hounds, squirrel 
and rabbit dogs. Priced cheap, long trial. State 


Hazel, Ky. 

3 years old Male 
Fast 

Doran 


dog interested. C. Lewis, 
CHAMPION Field Trial Winner 
Hound. Winner three trials this season. 
quick tree barker. $15.00, trial. T. C. 

Murray, Ky. : 
REDBONE bitch, 
hounds ready to run next fall. 


3 years, very fast. Also young 
Pictures. Stephen 


Koehler, Maple Falls Wash _ _ 
BELIEVE Best, Male Walker Fox Hound. 3 
years. $10.00. Trial. Robert Leon Wilkerson, 


Murray, Ky. 
REGISTERED long-eared Black-Tan Fox-Coon- 
hound pups, 30 inch eared stud. Carl Rauch, 
Florence, Mass 

WESTERN trained coon, cat. lion, bear hounds; 
puppies. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif. 
FOR Sale: Re Dachshunds. 


stered 6 month 





Reasonable. Slims Kennel, 529 E. First, Urichs- 
ville, Ohio. 
SILENT Trailing. game getter 4 years, fast. 


Murray, Ky 
$8.00 Guar- 


$10.00 Trial Mike Erwin, 
COON Bitch, 4 years. Extra good. 
anteed. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky 
COONHOUNDS, squirrel and possum dogs rea- 
sonable. John Clarke, Pulaski, Tenn 
HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. Literature free. 
Star Kennels, BS, Herrick, Il 














$10.00 Buys my believe Champion Field Trial, 
_W inner L eon w ilkerson, at iy, Ky 

c OON Season ‘over. Must se good C ‘oonhound. 
$10.00. J. N. Ryan, _ aN, Ky. 
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GREYHOUNDS: Registered, 
ing, 904 Hennepin, | Minneapolis 


9 Mr 7) 


fast, $25.00. Stock- 
inn 

















A. K.c. I Registered | st. t. Bernard pups for sale. 
Large type. Males $25.00. Females $20.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. State Line Kennels, 
Westby, Mont. 

FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Fox, coon 


and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
PUPPIES! All Breeds! Reasonable!! Informa- 
tion Free!! Book 104 photos, descriptions 25c. 
Royal, Chazy, N. Y. 

REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, Wire Fox 
7 terrier, Spaniels. 8 Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
PUPPIES, Blue Foxes, Norwegian Elkhounds, 
Scotties, Wires. Envilla Ranch, Havre, 


Mont. 
CLEARANCE Sale. All registered Standard 
Schnauzers. 


Arthur Nye, Windsor, Ohio. 
ST. BERNARDS, Newfoundlands, Scotties, Chows, 





Cockers. Minnie Tolles, Delta, Iowa. 
REGISTERED Coach Pups, $25.00 and up. Kane 
_Kennels, Leland, Il. 

CHOICE Coach, also White Collie pups. _ Regal 

Kennels, _ Neve ada, Ohio. 











WHITE German Shepherds, Purebred. Mrs. Tay- 
lor Holt, Pedlar Mills, Va. 
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HAVE you f /ii 
HEARD ? ie 
A NEW DEPARTME. 


READERS X CHANGE 
IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Want to Trade? Buy? Sell? 
Swap? Exchange? 





Here’s your chance to meet 270,000 
sportsmen, OUTDOOR LIFE readers 
like yourself, fellows that you can do 


business with. Nine chances out of ten 
you have some garden equipment you'd 
like to swap for a rifle, bird dogs for a 
camera, guitar for a terrier, study course 
for a canoe, gun for tackle, curio col- 
lection for binoculars—or what? 

Well, sir, this new department OUT- 
DOOR LIFE’s opening will find you a 
taker—even if you want cash instead of 
a trade. Of course, swaps and sales are a 
matter between you and fellow sports- 
men; OUTDOOR LIFE declines respon- 
sibility for the outcome whatever it may be. 

Rates for READER’S XK CHANGE: 
30c a word; send money with ad. See 
dates and other requirements listed at top 
of left and right pages of this section. 
Insert YOUR ad in the JULY issue of 
OUTDOOR LIFE. Send it now, and be 
your own sale-maker! 





OORANG Aijiredale all- round dogs and puppies, 
$20.00 up, shipped on approval; sold by mail 
oe appointment only. Sportsmen's Service, B9, 
Rue, Ohio. 


Lae TeRniens im | 


HANDSOME, intelligent English bullterrier pup- 
pies. All colors. rs. Farnley, Wh White Post Post, _ Va. 


-* — FIREARMS _ 


38 SPECIAL e empty C:  eartridg e cases, te fine con- 
dition, 50ce per hundred. 30-06 empty cartridge 
cases, in fine condition, 75c per hundred. Special 
sale of 30-06 cartridges, $3.00 per hundred, while 
they last. 45 automatic cartridges—1937 Frank- 
ford Arsenal issue-—$2.50 per hundred Model B 
and C—high standard automatic pistols, special 
$15.95, new. EXTRA! EXTRA! Send coin 25c 
for new 1940 complete illustrated catalog of 
modern and antique guns. Public Sport Shops, 
Dept. L-21, 13 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


"TA 
AIREDALES a Vi 








SEDGLEY Sporter, 30/06 with 48 Lyman, swivels, 

New, $63.00. Remington Gamemaster pump, .30 
caliber, New, $42.50. Mannlicher 9 m/m full 
stock 20”, New, $68.00. Newton .256 caliber, 








Perfect, $48.75. Remington .257 caliber, 48 Ly- 
man, New, $54.00. Remington 30SL, .25 Rimless, 
48 Lyman, New, $44.00. Army Slings, New, $1. 00. 


TS 


Barrels .45 Auto. Colt, New, $2.75. Hudson, L-5 
Warren Street, New York. 

LEARN to Shoot, Accurately; What guns to buy, 
why and where; correct firearms cleaning and 
care; gunsmithing, gun remodeling etc. Send nine 
cents in stamps for sample copy The American 





Rifleman, exclusively about guns of all kinds. 
National Rifle Association, 1603 Rhode Island 
Ave., Wash., D. C. 

BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloading 


Hi-Standard Pistols, Winchester M /70 
Rifles, Sedgley Rifles. A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c. 
Swive sc. Free! Gun Catalog. Archery Catalog 
5c, Golf Catalog 5c, Tennis Catalog 5c, Medal- 
Award Catalog 10c. Camera Catalog 10c, 
Warshal’s, First-Madison-JJ, Seattle 

GUN Lovers Attention! Magic Gun Bluer. Chemi- 
cal compound; no lacquer, no heating Factory- 
like job done in 15 minutes. Enough for several 
guns. $1.00. A. M. Mennen, Chemist, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind 


SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrence 


Tools, 













Leather belts, holsters, gun cases and other 
sporting equipment. George Lawrence Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

YOUR Krag remodeled to Speed Action $5.00. 


Light snappy trigger. 
tain Askins’ description 10c. Ken Clark, 
Calif 
YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 

dies, gun re pases. sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
cialty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa. 


WANTED for Cash: Army 
Ammunition. Give details. Hudson, L-5 
St., New York. 


Magazine containing Cap- 
Madera, 





rifles, Colts, Lugers, 
92 Warren 





ANTIQUE, Modern Firearms. Used binoculars. 


Descriptive catalog dime. Smith Gunshop, Run- 
nemede, N. J. 

MAKE your own n patches. Tool and material for 
$50. State Cal. $1.00. Gun-Exchange, 608 


Spruce, Canonsburg, Pa 

USED guns. All kinds. Bought, sold, exchanged. 
List free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. 
12 GA. automatic, $35.00. List 100 guns rare 
cartridges, 10c. Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minn. 
GUARANTEED Used Guns. List 6c. Hansen, 188 
Main, White Plains, ie. Be 


| |BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS | | 


BINOCULARS, Field Glasses repaired. New and 
used glasses for sale or trade-in. Send glasses 
for estim: ite. W.O. Belz, Opticians 2 E. 44th, N.Y. 
FIELD & Prism Binoculars. All makes, sizes 
and powers. New and used. J. Alden Loring, 
Box OL, O-we-go, N. Y¥ 

TELESCOPES, Microscopes, binoculars: 1940 
Ph catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 

7th Street, ee ee York 


a= ANTIOUE FIREARMS EV 


1150 Firearms for Collectors. Printed- as 
Catalog. $1.00. Hobby Shop, 406 Clement, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

WANTED: Antique firearms, 
quantity. Cash. James Serven, 
BEAUTIFUL 
Photographs of most. 














powder flasks. Any 
Sonoita, Ariz. 


“Antique Firearms Catalogue 10c. 
Heike, 


Rutland, Ill. 








. Quail chicks. Breeders 
hardy, vigorous, sleek. 
pens. 6 wks $1.00, 


NORTHERN Bobwhite 
selected, unrelated, 
teared on wire in flyproof 
10 wks $1.35, 16 wks $1.75, mature $2.00. Now 
Floyd Hollenbeck, Holton, Kans. 
PHEASANT eggs. 15 varieties, large northern 
Bobwhites, Gambel, Cal. Quail, Chukars, wild 
Turkeys, water fowl, 85% Fertility guaranteed. 
Silver Lake Game Farm, New Albany, Ind. 
PEAFOWL, 


booking 





Swans, Pheasants, Guineas Ban- 
tams, Pigeons, Polish, Yokohomas, Wild Tur- 
keys, Geese, Ducks, Stock, eggs. John Hass 


Bettendorf Iowa. 

CHUKARS: Healthy Breeders. Order now for 
hatching eggs. Edwin Kinney, R.F.D. No. 6, 

Trenton, N. J. 
*‘ANADIAN bobwhite great northern chul 
“Hatching eggs. Reasonable prices Hug 

bey, Rt. 3, Little Rock, Ark 








VIRGINIA Bobwhite Coveys Eges Orders 
booked now. D. yr. Chadwick Duncrusen, 
Portsmouth, Va 

DAY old chicks and pheasant eggs ts of 100 
or more MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, School 
Street, Janesville, Wis 

QUAIL Eggs $15.00—100. Chukar eggs, $20.00 


July delivery, 
Bethal to, Ill. 
BOOKING orders Chukar Partridge eggs. Start 
shipping April. W. S. Slocomb, Woodsboro, Tex 
BOBWHITE Quail Eggs, Birds. Fertilit 
teed. H. Voekel, Holton, Kans 

MALLARD Ducks, Canada Geese 
W. Starks, Cairo, Ill. 


prepaid. Neunaber’s Game Farm, 


Guaran- 
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Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are requested to 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 


Cake LOCA RET 





New York City. JULY issue closes MAY 20th. 
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“FUR AND CAME ANIMALS | 





trated instructive folder, twenty- 


sal Supe Mink 
¥. eB ened = -ut-to- = B ‘oat Patterns, 
and specifications 
Ingemar Peterson, 


QUALITY Yukon 
_Marker, “Millarton, 1 





eotting the right 


Complete Course in 





BRAIN ARD Bilt 
Trun bu 









ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - 
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‘TAXIDER ce both 





HE Fish Gettinest Plugs youe 
1. R 








GLASS Eyes. Taxidermy Supplies. Lowest Prices. 
3i » log Free. Elwood Company, 225 Smith 
iha Neb 











‘yes, Form Supplies. Free Catalog. 
ermy Hazleton 7a. 
GLOVES from your own deerskins. C. K. Wood, 
Mfr., Joh vn, N. Y 
rAXIDE! Supplies. Paper forms, glass eyes. 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N 4 
SIMPLE ‘ ete course for mounting your 
rize fish Only 50c. Penn Taxidermy, Hazie- 
t Pa 





COMPLET trapping, Hunting, camping equip- 
nent 5. owest prices, quickest service. Catalog 
owe Fur Co., c oopers Mills, Me. 
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WING Flapping — Decoys: | Duck, Owl, C Owl, <a F 
Write Decoy Fe actory, Forest Park, Illinois. 





Te CAMERAS v 
| M_AND PHOTO SUPPLIES mw 9 








a Photo Mill. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
ight-exposure roll developed, carefully printed 
nd uur choice of two beautiful 5 x 7 double 





veight professional enlargements, one tinted en- 
largement, or eight reprints for 25c coin. Reprints 
two cents each. Highest quality guaranteed. The 
Photo Mill, Box 629-6, Minneapolis, Minn 


MAKE Money in photography. Learn quickly at 











home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Inter- 
booklet and requirements free. American 
f Photography, 3601 Michigan Avenue, 
1282, Chicago 
or eight exposure roll developed and two 
ed edged prints of each. Guaranteed. Never 
fade. Highest quality. Same day service. All for 
256 Knickerbocker Finishers, General Post Of- 
fice, Box 546. New York City. 
SPORTSMEN: Send favorite picture. Will make 
high « inting 18 x 24, $10.00 Paint 
ge or table lamp shade $2.00, Sat- 
ti r teed, real artist Taxidermists’ 
tie Box 186, Denver, Colo 
IONS now know ‘‘Hollytints Means Better 
ts I roll dev@leped, eight prints and 
t enlargements, 25c. Framed enlargement cou- 
I ree H tints, OL-1350, Hollywood, Calif. 
S$ x 10 « ements 20c plus 20c each order. 
New ne e file and record fits 3 x 5 card 
lex, 40 for 25c. Sample 2c. McKinne 6941-C 
Ozar cr 
HIGHEST Q ity Reprints Sec each 100 for 
$1.00. R Developed 8 guaranteed prints plus 
2 enlargements 25 Martin Studios, Davenport, 
Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’’ 
SPARKLING 5s pshots. Any size roll developed, 
8 sj kling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 
aun Repr ts 2c each Ace Photo Service, 30x 
265-O, Minneapolis, Minn 
SAVE up to 4 on Photo Supplies. Free Cata- 


] Rolls developed, 2 prints each, 25c Un- 
excelled quality, p1 pt service. Paramount Co., 
27 E. 92nd St New York 

: All your snapshots in natural colors. 
veloped, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. 
Reprin 5 \mazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janes t Wis 














ROLLS Developed. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints, 
2',c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where 
the West Be ns.’’ 
$$$ tl | ($50 weekly reported) Sell 
hot Giant market list sooklet 
25¢e « Bee i, 1234 N. 122nd St., Wauwa- 
t W 
FREI Best snapshot on attractive Photo But- 
t t 6 rints each roll 25e Beautiful 
velt ‘ ims. Novel-Ad Co., ’-3327 North 
cy 
GENERA Outdoor Movie Films (fresh) ill cam- 
eras 4 ings Sample for stamp Cam- 
eras, projectors. Genera Co Davenport, lowa 
ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 
nd 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 
reprints 30¢ Peeko Pictures, Davenport lowa. 
rwo be tiful prints from each picture on roll, 
25¢e. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick 
service. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10, Janesville, Wis. 
ROLLS Developed. Two Beautiful Double Weight 
Profé nal Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
Qh Centur Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
IDEAL Photos, beautiful finished with wide bor- 
ler, d e edged. 25c per roll of 8 and Free en- 
Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J 
s GEMENTS—Films developed plus 8 en- 
rgement 25c coin-—116 or smaller. Enlarge 
Phot Box 791, Dept. OL, Boston, Mass. 
ROLL Developed——16 guaranteed Prints, two cou- 
por or enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, 
Winor Minr 
20 Reprints 25c, 100—$1.00. Roll developed 16 
prints 2 x 7 enlargements 10c. 3-25c. 
Nordsko; 68, Maywood ll 
BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
re 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, 
Wis 
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Classified Advertising 














|| @ie HOME MOVIES ‘ 
ART Film, Stags, Clubs; sample 10c. Goodwill 
Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

# fe INDIAN CURIOS se°)] | 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ar} 
BEAUTIFUL Antiques, 

Arrowheads Spearhead, 
Wampum $1.00 Antiques, 
locks, Peacepipes, Gempoints, 
seum, Rutland, Ill. 


Hobby Catalog 10c. 12 
sirdpoint Pipestone, 
Blunderbusses, Flint- 
Tomahawks. Mu- 





$1.00. Catalog. 


30 Genuine Indian 
Geo. Holder, 


Arrowheads, 
, Glenwood, » Ark. 








Al 


, Lincoln, 






' OLD COINS 


COMMEMORATIVE $% 
Stone-Mountain, Cleveland, $1 00 each. Retail 
Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 


FT Novetries. Games. Macic J 


UNUSUAL Inexpensive UNUSUAL Inexpensive Novelties for Den, Office, Den, Office, 
Cabin Folder. Rustie Loth, Waynesboro, Va. 
SLUGS, Trade-Checks, for mechanical games 
etc. Standard ane special. Free samples. Na- 
tional Stamping, Green | Bay, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS LJ 


t have exclusive rights to sell direct to con- 
pA entire production of silver fox pelted on 
one of the lareest ranches in New York State. 
This advantage enables us to offer skins or scarfs 
at prices never before possible. Write for Photos 
and Price List. H. Schafer & Co., 657 Main St., 
West tochester, N. Y. 


pee 









4, Columbus, 




















WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
WINES, Liquors: New formula treatise. ~ Liquors 
without still, etc. Particulars 3c. G. O. Shaver, 
DeQueen, Ark. 

LION Hunt in Old Mexico. 
thrills galore. Best of dogs and 
103, Grants, N. M. 
MOUNTED Steer Horns, 
sale. Photo for stamp. 
Tex a 
PRETTY Girl Photos, Books, Novelties. Big As- 
sortment $1.00. Catalog 10c. E. G. Specialties, 
O, Carnegie, Pa. 

COCOONS, butterflies, collector’s supplies. Free 
lists. Maynard, 1192 Lewiston, Roc hester, N. Y. 


{ ~ PROPERTIES FOR SALE PI] 

i ay. OR RENT S8 

94 Acres on Water & U.S. Hway, 250 Ft. on 
tidewater stream, pleasant 6-room house, out- 
bldgs, roadside stand; bargain at $1500; page 
56 Free catalog of 1400 bargains. Strout Realty, 
255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 

SELL or lease largest trout farm in Oregon. 
Located on coast highway 101 and seashore at 








Guarantee one lion, 
guide. Box 


“spread for 
Mineola, 


seven feet 
Lee Bertillion, 














Bandon, Ore. Cost $13,000. Sell $7,500. Write 
George Laird, Coquille, Ore. 
OZARKS—10 acres White River frontage; unim- 


proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 


ONLY $10 d. on Wis. Free inf. Baker, 


St. Croix Fall, Wis. 


[]_ —SINSTRUCTION [| 


SURE Money Trades. Learn in a few weeks. Dec- 

orating, Paperhanging, Graining, Marbling, Sign 
and Pictorial Painting. Chicago Painting School, 
Lake Street at Clark, Chicago. 


lake prop. 


* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG - 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 





— 








SE 


Overactive Glands 


Question: We have a female cocker spaniel 
about 6 years old which has, for the last 3 years 
or so, come into heat 4 times a year instead of 
the customary 2. This year she’s allowing only 
3 weeks between periods. Is there any remedy? 


—C. S. S., Wash. 


Answer: Try having your local veterinarian 
give the dog some gland injections; or perhaps 
you can get some gland capsules, which may be 
given instead of injections. As a last resort, 
you may have to have the dog spayed.—/J. R. K. 


Cedar Bedding for Bird Dogs 


My two pointers are sleeping in 
cedar shavings, but I am told that cedar will 
affect their noses for | Should I dispose 
of the shavings?—/J. S. S., W. Va. 


Question: 


Answer: Cedar shavings are used a great 
deal for bedding, but some dogs, like humans, 
may be allergic to them. I suggest that when 
the dogs are being used for hunting, you 
substitute some other material. The cedar will 
be all right in the off season.—J. R. K. 


Removing Ticks 


Question: We found two ticks on our dog 


when she came home from a boarding kennel. 
How should we remove them?—Mrs. M. K. D., 
Colo. 

Answer: Remove all visible ticks with a 


pair of tweezers and burn them. Then apply a 
solution of 1 a of kerosene in 1 qt. of milk 
to the coat, allow it to remain for 20 minutes, 
then bathe the dog, using castile soap or soap 
flakes, and adding 1 tbsp. of creolin to the 
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water. Examine the dog carefully two or three 
times a day and remove any visible ticks. 
Confine him to one room, and use papers for 
bedding, so that they can be changed and burned 
daily. Bathe him again in one week.—/J. R. K. 


Tail-Thumper 


Question: Our 11-month-old English setter 
is so friendly that she has thumped the end of 
her tail until it bleeds continually. How can 
we toughen it up?—Mrs. H. N. D., Il. 


Answer: Apply a 5 percent solution of 
tannic acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the 
affected area twice a day, using cotton. If 
necessary, bandage the tail.—J. R. K. 


Curing Open Wart 


Question: My 7-year-old Boston terrier re- 
cently has developed a wart on his head. The 
growth is large, bleeds constantly, and seems to 
irritate him.—V. O'N., III. 


Answer: Cleanse the wart with a warm 
boric-acid solution, then apply a 10 percent solu- 
tion of tannic acid and salicylic acid in alco- 
hol, swabbing it on with cotton twice a day. A 
surgical operation may be necessary.—/J. R. K. 


Shedding Coat 


Question: My 16-month-old Irish setter is 
shedding his coat almost completely around the 
abdomen and inner sides of the back legs. He 
was examined 2 months ago by a local veteri- 
narian, who found him in good health but did 
give him a worm treatment. There seems to be 
nothing on the surface of the dog’s skin.— 
H. F. L., Wis. 


Answer: Some dogs do shed a great deal. 
Yours should be all right again if twice a week 
you rub coconut oil well into the coat, allow it 
to remain on for an hour, and then rub it off 
with a dry towel. Groom the dog every day. 
His diet should consist of lean chopped beef 
slightly cooked (1 to 1% Ib. daily), mixed with 
some cooked vegetables and stale whole-wheat 
bread. Also some milk daily, and an egg, raw 
or soft-boiled. Add '4 tsp. of calcium gluconate 
to the food once a day.—/J. R 
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WORK for ‘‘Uncle Sam.’’ $1260-$2100. Try next 
examinations. List jobs, particulars telling how 
to qualify- —Free. Write today. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. E37, Rochester, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES at 


LOOKING for full- or part-time work? _ Below 
are some suggestions for you. 

A REAL future for you with Red Comet Fire 
Control Products. Low Prices. Proved seven 
years. Splendid sales outfit free. Some good 
territory open. Exclusive. Write quick. 783 Red 
Comet Building, Littleton, Colorado. 

MAKE Money—Others Do—Collecting Reptiles, 
Toads, Frogs. Easy! Profitable! Sure! We buy 
all varieties. Particulars dime. Biological Re- 
search Laboratories, Dept. 5C, Little Rock, Ark. 


| | PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | 


INVENTORS: | Unpatented inventions now salable 




















with positive safeguards under patent laws. 
New, low-cost procedure. Complete details, free. 


American Patents Corp., Dept. 15, Washington, 
D. C 





INVENTORS:- Have you a sound, practical in- 
vention for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 
write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 10-B, Washington, D. C 
PATENTS secured. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
551-E Victor Bidg., \ Washington, D. C. 
registered Patent Attor- 


WATSON E. Coleman 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
Booklet free. 


references. Best results. 

PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 
CASH for patented, unpatented inventions. Mr. 
Ball, 9441-L Pleasant, *Chicago. 


























Cocker Won’t Drink Milk 


Question: About a month before whelping, 
my cocker-spaniel bitch began refusing to drink 
milk. Now the pups have come, six of them 
but the mother’s milk supply is insufficient and 
she still won’t touch the milk we give her.— 
Mrs. L. P. U., Minn. 


Perhaps if you dilute the milk with 
water the dog will drink it. Or she may prefer 
equal parts of evaporated milk and water. Also 
try mixing honey or sirup with milk, or pablum 
in milk or water. Also increase the meat in 
her diet, giving her lean chopped beef, raw or 
slightly cooked. If the mother can’t care for 
the pups, it’s advisable to get a foster mother 
or to feed the puppies by hand every 2 or 3 
hours, using a medicine dropper or a doll’s bot- 
tle with a small nipple. For hand feeding, di- 
lute condensed milk with water (4 parts water 
to 1 of milk) or use cow’s or goat’s milk, which 
usually need not be diluted.—J. R. K. 


Answer: 


Routing Out Tapeworms 


Question: My /7-year-old hound seems al- 
ways to have tapeworms, although I worm him 
two or three times a year. Of the 
remedies I’ve given him, one called arecoline 
has given the best results, but there have never 
been any heads of the worms in the passings so 
it evidently doesn’t get them.—J. S., Iowa 


several 


Answer: It is quite likely that your dog 
becomes reinfested with tapeworms. Give him 
1/20 grain of arecoline hydrobromide on an 
empty stomach. One hour later give him a 
saline enema, 1 tsp. of salt to 1 pt. of water 
Male fern and kamala is also given to rid an 
animal of tapeworms.—J. R. 


Dog Picks Up Needles 


Question: My fox terrier is 4 years old and 
extremely intelligent, but every time he finds a 
pin or needle on the floor or in an open sewing 
basket he picks it up. I have pulled pins out of 
his tongue and jaw, but can’t cure him of the 
habit.—T. E. E., New York. 


Answer: Your dog certainly has a very bad 
habit. You'll have to watch him closely, and 
when you see him pick up such foreign objects, 
speak to him. It’s not necessary to whip him; 
that won't do any good. You might try giving 
him a large shank or knuckle bone to gnaw’on, 
to divert his attention.—/J. R. 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 











‘ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that 
Plant Now will bring and hold large 











numbers at your favorite 

hunting ishing grounds, 

pd mage 4 “Be d Celery, Duck Po- 

tat 1d 30 others described in free 

‘ illustrate dl be , Write » describe 
greunes,, and oe planting 





advice andt Ma xperience, 
WISCONSIN. AQUATIC. NURSERIES 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








| Foods Planted Now 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


Also wot FISH FOOD and Cover. = s et Q 


DUCK ATO, WILD CELERY, **SAGO,"’ SMA 
WEED, + 
4 YRS. SUCCESS. Terrell’s Seeds 
Grow! Describe Place. Sugges- 


tions— Folder Free. 


‘) TERRELL’ 
J 
Platinum fox priced on 
All shipments made subject 
before acceptance. 


My pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 
1936; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 


Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N. Y._ 
FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


r 


498 A Block 








Quebec or 
Yukon 


$9500 
EACH 
request. 


to 5 days inspection 









Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have we pe Sen awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U.S. Asso- 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 


>» MONEY" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
924 Main Street, New City, N.Y. N.Y. 




























Eggs! For Hatching 


Chukar Partridge 
3.00 per doz. 


Golden Pheasant 
Ringneck Pheasant 1.50 per doz. $10.00 per 100. 


$2.25 per doz. $17.50 per 100. 


Order now. Game birds make a splendid hobby. 
10% deposit required on C.O.D. orders Free 
1 extra egg for each doz. ordered if full amount 


is remitted. 
ROBERT E. RONEY 
14th Season Troy, Ohio 


ATTRACT AND HOLD GAME 


Riverside R1 





by planting our legal DUCK, 
PHEASANT. OU AlLand other nat 
ural game foods. Our guaranteed 
fo-grow natural foods not only at 
tract ducks and game but also hold 

vou better sport. Write 

ril place and we will 





send suggest sand illustrated book 
FREE. Best foods, lowest prices! 
WILD ve NURSERIES 

P. O. Box 711C hkosh, Wis. 


C} iz Lhavt are You 





Va Thiet? 


This may prove a cones issue he-tes America’s 
future and Americanism, The Izaak Walton 
League of America is a national organization 
of conservationists, coordinating local and 
state objectives into a unified, long-range na- 
tional program for a better outdoor America. 
If you believe in a program which will leave 
a little of primitive America for your children, 
and restore to the proper environment some 
that has been destroyed, THEN JOIN YOUR 
LOCAL CHAPTER OR WRITE FOR particulars to: 


Sza0k Walton League of America 


Defenders of Woeds, Waters and Wild Life 
1167 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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Texas Longhorns 
of Today 


HE Texas longhorn cattle are famous 
in the chronicles of the old West. Half 
a century ago a mounted pair of thei! 


gigantic horns was a favorite ornament 
in clubs, hotels, and saloons. Today 
there are probably fewer than 250 of the 
old breed left, yet once they ranged in 
vast herds over practically the entire 
plains country from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Canadian border. 

The largest remaining herd is 
the Wichita Mountain Wildlife Refuge, 
near Cache, Okla., says the U. S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey, and comprises 145 
of these picturesque cattle. Another 
herd of 18 is on the Fort Niobrara Game 
Preserve near Valentine, Nebr., and 
other small groups are in private owne! 
ship. Those at the Wichita refuge ar 
descended from 30 longhorns brought 
there in 1927. One member of that 
original herd still lives—“Old Red,” a 
gaunt cow more than 20 years old. 

The history of the American 
horns begins in 1521, when the first 
cattle were brought to America by 
Gregorio Villalobos, a governor general 
sent to “New Spain.” Longhorns were still 
numerous until after the Civil War 
when cattlemen began to raise heavier, 


now on 


long 


beefier cattle. By 1920 it was apparent 
that the Texas longhorn would soon be 
come extinct unless something was done 
for them. 

Due largely to the efforts of the late 
Will C. Barnes, one-time cowman and 
public official, and John Hatton of the 
U. S. Forest Service, an appropriation 


was secured from Congress through the 
interest of the late Senator John B. 
Kendrick of Wyoming, and a long 
search begun to find specimens of the 
genuine longhorn. More than _ 30,000 
Texas cattle were inspected before a 
herd of suitable specimens was collected. 


Finally, in 1927, 20 cows, 3 bulls, 3 steers, 
and 4 calves were shipped to the 
Wichita refuge. 


Animals showing undesirable charac- 
teristics have been weeded out, and now 


there are 16 bulls, 63 cows, and 67 steers 
of the desirable type. To improve the 
herd, on two occasions typical longhorn 
bulls have been purchased, after much 
searching in central Mexico, and added 
to the herd. 

Longhorns are leggy, hardy, active 
animals with long sharp horns and 
aggressive dispositions. Their color 
ranges from black, brindle, dun, spotted, 


buckskin, red, roan, and white to various 


combinations of those colors. In the old 
days in Texas weights ran from 500 to 
1,200 lb. On the Wichita refuge they 


weigh from 800 to 2,000 Ib. 
Longhorns are suited to the arid con 
ditions of the Southwest, and will graze 


on rough hills which domestic cattle 
will not frequent. But they were sus 
ceptible to the Texas-fever tick, and 


an to decrease when ranchers began 
their longhorns with Hindu, 
attle, which are resistant to 


beg 
crossing 
or Brahma c 
the tick. 
Longh rn horns continue to grow as 
long as the animal grows. On record are 
horns with a spread of 8 ft. from tip to 
tip. They have mean dispositions, and 
are ready to fight on the slightest provo 
cation. One steer in the original Wichita 
refuge herd would even attack cowboys 
on horseback. This Wichita herd will 
keep alive memories of a picturesque 
and wild West that can never return. 











YOU CAN GET ‘EM, 
TOO, YOU KNOW! 


Give fieas an inch and they'll take a mile. |! had 
‘em too long, but the Mistress wouldn't listen. 
Then they got ‘round to her —and did | get 
action! Out went my pillow and into the tub went 
yours truly — with Sergeant's SKIP-FLEA Soap. 
The slaughter was terrific — how it kills fleas! 





Now the Mistress and | talk the same language — 
and there's a can of SKIP-FLEA Powder in her 


desk drawer. If you want to kill fleas (and who 
doesn't?), ask for both SKIP-FLEA Soap and 
Powder at a drug or pet store... and a free 
Sergeant's DOG BOOK too. (Or mail this coupon.) 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES g 





= se ae eo ee oe oe } 
g Polk Miller Products Corp. 
Dept. 28-F, Richmond, Va. 

z Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: ! 
i Name —_———_—— 
i Address NN” i 
i sn YS t 

City \ State 


sama eaa 


‘EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS 450 
“*Stripslik’’ $ 
1°2 ald 


ead pai. rin n | gary le coat, but removes it B... 
Ma of ateel; strong; rigid; guarantee 








Does not cut the d 


caving 

© sta e@ work gis 8) do coarse fa: ir atripping the other fine for vermin 

and finishing Adjusta le r thick or thin coats, and cate; aleo good fur 
b f extra 344” rasor 2 aa triamineg blade, with each order. 

DOG Comb-Brush 1 a ¢ pod. 

Anti-Bark Bridie, stoos wanton barking 1 ppd. 


Warner's Dog Products Co., Dept. L, Norwich, gion 


| Vigor & Endurance 


in your dog are built by the food you feed. If your 
dog seems listless—dullin eyes and coat—switch 
to KASCO for a month and watch the improve- 
ment, for KASCO contains everything he needs. 
You'll like KASCO for another reason, too—it 


costs less to feed. Send $1.00 for 12 \4 lib. trial 


pos. r of e e"" rc cubes or meal. Kasco Mills, Inc. 
ept. 

COMPLETE 
sil -KASC DOG RATION 




















Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 











WwOoORM 


CAPSULES 
EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 


Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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REF, STACK 5. 


Gimmicks Ges Mager 


— ee FEW HUMAN MOTHERS OUTDO THE CATFISH 
¢ IN SOLICITUDE FOR THEIR OFFSPRING! THE 
FEMALE CAT KEEPS HER TINY BLACK IMPS IN 

A COMPACT SCHOOL AND GUARDS A 
THEIR SAFETY JEALOUSLY. -—- 


ald 
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A NAME THAT GETS THE SCIENTIST’S GOAT--- 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT |S NO GOAT AT 
ALL, BUT AN ANTELOPE. ITS HORNS, BONY 
PROJECTIONS COVERED WITH HARD SHEATHS, 
RESEMBLE THE PRONGHORN’S, EXCEPT THAT 
THE SHEATHS ARE PERMANENT 


ORS RTE RY © BART te crm 








“ad 





, STUPENDOUS ANIMAL SPECTACLE--- 
| “LA FOULE” (THE THRONG) OF THE CARIBOU. THE 
+ CLOSE-PACKED MIGRATING HERD, NUMBERING IN THE 
MILLIONS, HAS BEEN KNOWN TO TAKE 
SIX DAYS AND NIGHTS TO PASS A GIVEN POINT’ 


~ ee a ntti = 


f 
THE BOBWHITE PACKS ITS EGGS 
(SOMETIMES AS MANY AS 32) SO SKILLFULLY 
IN THE NEST, POINTED ENDS DOWN, THAT 
=. NO HUMAN HAND COULD REARRANGE 
THEM IN LESS SPACE? 










we 


Our TEXAS JACK RABBIT 
WOULD DO CREDIT TO ANY 
OLYMPIC TEAM. JACKS AT 
WICHITA, KANSAS, WERE SEEN 
TO CLEAR A SEVEN-FOOT FENCE\ 
BETTERING THE WORLD'S- 
RECORD HIGH UUMP FOR HUMANS. 
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“Speed wins in 
Motor-cycle racing” 
Slow burning wins ; 
the cigarette field! 


SAYS JIMMIE KELLY, CHAMPION 
MOTOR-CYCLE RACER AND 
ENTHUSIASTIC CAMEL SMOKER 


ms 


ON A MOTOR-CYCLE 
| GO FOR SPEED IN A BIG 
WAY, BUT | KEEP MY SMOKING 
ON THE SLOW-BURNING SIDE 
WITH CAMELS. THAT WAY | 
GET A LOT OF ‘EXTRAS’ 
IN MILDNESS, COOLNESS, 
FLAVOR AND CAMELS SLOW 
WAY OF BURNING MEANS 
EXTRA SMOKING 
PER PACK 


/, 


CHAMPION JIMMIE KELLY (above) is just 
one of thousands of experienced smokers who 
have discovered that Camel’s slower way of 
burning means several definite advantages. 
Being slower-burning, Camels are free from 
the drying, uncomfortable qualities of excess 
heat. They give you extra mildness and extra 
coolness... always so welcome. Slower burn- 
ing makes the most of the full, rich flavor of 
Camel's costlier tobaccos. Camels give you 
extra flavor...don't tire your taste. The extra 
smoking in Camels is a matter of the smokers’ 
experience, as well as of impartial laboratory 
record. So get more pleasure per puff and more 
puffs per pack. Get Camels. 


EXTRA 
MILDNESS 
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In recent laboratory tests, 
Camels burned 25% slower 
than the average of the 15 
other of the largest-selling 
brands tested —slower than 
any of them. That means, 
on the average, a smoking 
plus equal to 


5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER PACK! 





ON THE FAST SIDE—A 50- 
mile-an-hour skid, and Jimmie 
Kelly (No. 43) whips into the 
lead on the ocean beach at Day- 
tona. On a racing motor-cycle 
Jimmie Kelly is a riding cham- 
pion, but when it comes to cig- 
arettes, this record-breaking 
driver is... 


“ON THE SLOW SIDE”—That’s 
Jimmie Kelly’s way—and the way 
of millions of other smokers—of 
saying that he prefers the slower- 
burning cigarette...Camel. “That's 
where the ‘extras’ are in cigarette 
pleasure and value,” explains 
Jimmie (left). 








